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Sculptured from whole wheat doughs 


... the note of variety! 


For practical reasons, many bakers reduced or dis- 

continued their lines of variety breads during the war. 
Today, bakers with an eye to bigger profits are 

offering more variety. They’re wise, because: 

—Millions of returning service men are hungry for 
types of bread they seldom or never saw while 

_ overseas. 

— Offering customersa tempting assortmentof breads 
is one of the best ways to maintain and increase 
sales and profits in this postwar period. 

For variety, feature whole wheat breads, rolls, muffins, 
cookies and even pie crusts. But don’t forget that the 
finer the flavor, the bigger the sales. . . . Pillsbury’s 
Whole Wheat Flours are (1) milled from wheats 


especially selected for fine, full flavor; (2) slow-milled 
to protect the flavor; (3) delivered to you fresh, while 
flavor is at its best. Let these famous flours sound a 
profit note for you! 


PILLSBURY'S 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 
Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. » General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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You can 
do it better... 
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if you take 
your time! 
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WE DO TAKE OUR TIME... and that’s what makes And speaking of aging, all Atkinson brands are bin- 
every type of Atkinson flour absolutely uniform from aged, which means they are stored under conditions of 
lot to lot and order to order. ; strictly controlled time and temperature . . . and are 

We can take our time because we mill for storage triply aerated in the process. Your flour obneen to you 


rather than for delivery. Our 50,000 cwt. aging fully aged, ready for immediate use. 






plant gives ample “cushion” to permit adjust- Its = Switch to BIN-AGED*. . . for uniformity, 
ment of the milling operation to hair-line accuracy. BIN =S quality, full age. 
AGED = 


ATKINSON Ss MILLING CO. 


*Registered trademark MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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You Need these 


| MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


1 Merck Enrichment Wafers dissolve rapidly, yielding 
a suspension of extremely fine particles. This promotes uniform 
distribution of all enrichment ingredients. 


The Merck method of production provides you with 
wafers of satinlike appearance, free from chips and dust. 


3 Required levels are facilitated by the use of Merck 
. Enrichment Wafers because they are manufactured under rigid 
specifications, and their enrichment content is laboratory controlled. 














These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 


mittee, American Institute of Baking. 


* 


yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif, 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal e Toronto e Valleyfield 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your — 
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You can be sure that the flours you get under 
the Made-Rite name will always give you better 
results. For you are protected by the combined 
skill and experienced personnel of a large milling 


organization, possessing the best equipment and 





the most helpful scientific laboratory guidance. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY : MISSOURI 
Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


It's worth repeating . . . 
and remembering: 


~~ 








“u mens 
' Milled exclusively from scientifically We are determined that no 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat — : 


milling organization anywhere 
will ever excel Kelly's in equip- 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











ment, skilled operatives or the 


will to produce the best.” 
Flour Milling Capacity 









5000 Sacks That pledge has a doubly important 

Grain Storage Capacity meaning these days. That is why 

_ 1,000,000 Bushels we say, as always, that when you 

™ i : buy KELLY’S FAMOUS you get 

w A = V a flour with an extra measure of 

uw 7 h Yo - quality. . . a superior on any ex- 

\ (SERN \/ 7" traction basis. 
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HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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HOME — to the tiny 
Tennessee hamlet, the bustling big city, 
the far-flung western ranch, all over our 
beloved land—Neptune’s gallant nephews 
are home and coming home. 

Many service men are returning to 
Chase. Many more will, we hope, also 
assume their former positions. Our sales 
organization is, in fact, largely made up 
of service men. And they’re equipped to 
serve you — and serve you well! 


We’ve brought them up to date with the 
newest developments in the bag business. 
They’re trained in the most modern pack- 
ing techniques. They know materials, 
fabrics, and design. They’re informed on 
market conditions. 

Wherever you see a Chase salesman, you 
see an expert in his business —- and one 
who is anxious to apply this information 
in terms of the best and most profitable 
solution of your specific packing problems. 


March 5, 1946 


PLEDGE 


With DEEP PRIDE we wel- 
come home the men and women 
of Chase Bag Company. Some 
of our men gave their lives. We 
will best honor their memory by 
carrying on the ideals for which 
they died. The task ahead is not 
easy, but through earnest co- 
operation we can build a happy 
and prosperous nation and 
world. 
F. H. LupINGTON 
President 
Chase Bag Co. 


—_— 





FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS TEXAS « 


BOISE « DALLAS ¢ TOLEDO « DENVER © DETROIT © MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH «* KANSAS CITY ¢ MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA © NEW ORLEANS. © ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
CHAGRIN FALLS, O. * HUTCHINSON, KAN. * WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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Fiichudle in Each Car... 


EAGLE RY-BATCH, Light 
EAGLE RY-BATCH, Dark 


and... 


. EAGLE RY-BATCH. Pumpernickel 


% Retect Blends, Thoroughly Mixed, 
of the best types of Spring Wheat 
Clear and Rve Flours. Guarantee 

High and Uniform Quality and 
i Uniform Baking Results. 





Ship with 
¢ DANIEL WEBSTER 


d 


*GOLD COIN - 


Hard Spring Wheat ‘Patents 








Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





NORTHWESTERN 
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Commercial baking is a tougher job now 
than at any time since 1941. So it pays 
to be “particular” when you buy flour 
these days. 


You can place your trust in ISMERTA 
. . » not only because it’s milled from 
wheats of the finest quality . . . but be- 
cause it is produced by master craftsmen 
who know how to get the best out of these 
wheats under any milling system. 


It is this production skill that is the 
firm foundation of ISMERTA qual- 
ity. Buy ISMERTA. It pays to 


be “particular.” 


ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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OPA Advances Wheat Ceiling 3c Bu 





CORN, BARLEY, OATS, SORGHUMS 
ALSO UPPED; RYETO RISE JUNE 1 


Action Follows Herbert Hoover’s Urge for Price Ratio 
Correction—Advance Held Inadequate—Millers 
Pinched—Death of Futures Trading Seen 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—A _ heretofore 
timorous Secretary of Agriculture 
took some bold steps during the past 
week-end to implement the recom- 
mendations of former president Her- 
bert Hoover, who stated that the in- 
correct price ratio between feed 
grain and livestock and poultry prices 
must be changed promptly if we are 
to fulfill our relief feeding commit- 
ments to the famine stricken world. 

In a joint statement from the Office 
of Price Administration and _ the 
USDA the government announced the 
following adjustment in the ceiling 
prices of grains, effective March 4, 
1946: wheat 3c bu, corn 3c, barley 4c, 
oats 2c; grain sorghums 9c cwt. Rye 
ceilings on the 1946 crop will also 
be moved up 4c, effective June 1, 
1946. 

According to the government an- 
nouncement, these increases are nec- 
essary to bring price ceilings into 
conformity with the legal require- 
ments of the price control law. In 
establishing ceiling prices the govern- 
ment stated that it has always pro- 
vided a cushion to cover advances in 
parity during the crop year. Rising 
parity has erased this cushion and 
the new ceiling prices reflect parity 
and restore a cushion to cover any 
further parity advances in the months 
ahead, 


Rise Held Inadequate 


Reaction to the ceiling price action 
has been generally unfavorable in 
trade and informed government cir- 
cles. According to responsible gov- 
ernment officials, the price boost is 
inadequate and barely reflects the 
legal minimum requirements of the 
price bill. The cushion, if any, will 
soon be washed out as the steel price 
and other authorized wage increases 
are translated into the prices of 
things the farmer buys. 

One government official who has 
been actively advocating the promul- 
gation of a sound farm price policy 
at the OPA has insisted that the cor- 
rection of the ceiling prices on grain 
should reflect for the next 12 months 
the effects of the steel price advance 
and wage increase which can be ex- 
pected. This step, unsupported by a 


forthright statement by the govern- 
ment that the new prices would be 
effective for any definite period of 
time, will not convince farmers that 
they will not at some later date ob- 
tain higher prices for their grains. 
In fact, the absence of a strong 
statement may indicate to many farm 





producers that as the steel price 
boost is reflected in the parity index 
the government will have to keep 
pushing up grain ceilings. The ex- 
treme shortage of food and feed 
grains throughout the world has al- 
ready been widely advertised in many 
government statements and it will 
only be natural for the farmer to 
hold his commodities for possible 
higher prices. 

This official is not alone in his 
views on the value of the price ad- 
justment. Other government offi- 
cials, although not willing to go all 
the way in endorsing a more sweep- 
ing adjustment of ceilings to cover 
the effects of the steel price advance 
and wage increases, admit that the 
rate of increase is too cautious. 

There is a strong suspicion among 
the grain trade that the rush of the 
government to correct ceilings at 

(Continued on page 89.) 





March 11 Set for Export Licenses 


Washington, D. C;—Through the efforts of the Flour Millers Export As- 
sociation, the effective date on the order requiring export licenses for flour 


has been extended from’ March 2 to March 11. 


First news of the license or- 


der appeared without: warning in the Federal Register of Feb. 18, effective 
immediately. Protests resulted in the effective date being extended to March 
2 and a plea for more time for mills to make necessary arrangements moved 


the deadline to March 11. 


All mills have been instructed to file applica- 


tions for export licenses covering all countries except Puerto Rico, Virgin 
Islands, Canal Zone, Hawaiian Islands and Alaska, using FEA or Depart- 
ment of Commerce form 449 and also the postcard form 116. Difficulty in 
obtaining wheat for flour production is said to be curtailing export business, 
and also some foreign buyers in the tropical areas are reported reluctant 


to accept the new 80% flour. 


USDA Restricts 
Use of Grains 
By Brewers 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has issued an 
amendment to War Food Order 66 
prohibiting the use of wheat or any 
product derived from wheat in the 
production of malt beverages and re- 
stricting the aggregate use of all 
other grains to 70% of the amount 
used by the brewing industry in 1945. 
The action was taken in accordance 
with President Truman’s directive of 
Feb. 6 calling for the conservation 
of grain. 

The use of rice by brewers, except 
screenings and brewers’ rice, is also 
prohibited by the amended order. 

In effect, this action, which became 
effective March 1, will mean a 30% 
reduction in the use of permitted 
grains for all brewers except the 
smallest operators for whom mini- 
mum quotas of 180,000 lbs of grain 
are provided for each three-month 
period. This group will not be ma- 
terially affected by the amended or- 
der in so far as their total output 
is concerned. 

Restrictions on the use of grain by 
the brewing industry are deemed nec- 
essary in view of the serious world 
food crisis and are designed to. make 
more grain available for use as food, 
the USDA announcement said. 





Grain Industry Given First Call 
on Nation’s Boxcars by ICC Order 


Washington, D. C.— First call on 
the nation’s supply of boxcars has 
been given to the grain industry in a 


sweeping order issued by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 

The order — Service Order 458 — 
supplements the recently issued SO 
454 which assigned a priority rating 
for shipments of wheat to export po- 
sition. It becomes effective at 12:01 
a.m., March 5 and will expire June 
5, 1946. 

Fred S. Keiser, consultant to the 
director of the railway transport de- 
partment of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, has been named to 
be administrator of the newly is- 
sued directive. He will have his 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

The ICC issued the order at the 
suggestion of ODT officials. It is de- 
signed to expedite shipments of grain 





WFO 144 Will Not Cause Change 
in Flour Ceilings, OPA Reports 


Washington, D. C. — The Office ‘of Price Administration has announced 
that current. flour ceilings are not being changed because of the issuance of 


War Food Order 144. 


The new higher extraction flour complies with the definitions and re- 
strictions set forth under Revised Maximum Price Regulation 296 for straight 


flours and, therefore, no changes are necessary, the agency said. 





to terminal elevators in order to 
maintain adequate stocks and to pro- 
vide for rapid rail shipment from 
country elevators, many of which 
have been blocked for some time be- 
cause of the inability to get empty 
boxcars. 

The following grains are included 
in those that will be given priority: 
wheat, oats, corn, rye, barley, flax- 
seed, soybeans, rice, sorghums and 
grain screenings. 

An order for boxcars to move 
wheat to a terminal or to the sea- 
board for export will be given top 
priority as provided for in SO 454. 
When the demand for empty ,boxcars 
for wheat shipments has been satis- 
fied, the other grains named in the 
order shall be given preference. 

“Each common carrier shall give 
priority over all other car orders to 
filling orders for empty cars for 
grain loading to the extent of the 
daily loading ability of the shipper 
or consignor at a country elevator, 
provided the shipper or consignor 
thereof certifies on the car order that 
such car is to be loaded with grain 
for a terminal market, and such no- 
tation shall be shown on the bill of 
lading and waybill,” the text of the 
order’ states. 

Diversion or reconsignment of ship- 
ments is restricted by the service or- 
der. The order applies to intrastate 
as well as interstate and foreign ship- 
ments of grain. 





The provisions of the order shall 
apply only in that portion of the 
United States west and north of a 
line beginning just east of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and continuing in a southwest- 
erly direction through Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Wheeling, W- Va., to a point on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad just 
east of Charleston, W. Va., and follow- 
ing the C. & O. to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
thence following the Ohio River to 
tHe junction of the Mississippi River, 
thence south on the Mississippi to 
the Gulf of Mexico. The Pacific 
Northwest region named in ICC 
Service Order No. 450 is exempted 
from the provisions of SO 458. 

The order was issued March 1 and 
in the preface it was stated that 
Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of 
Agriculture, “had made representa- 
tions regarding the program of Presi- 
dent Truman in increasing this coun- 
try’s shipments of wheat to Europe.” 

Secretary Anderson declared at a 
news conference held by him the 
same day that the shortage of box- 
cars for wheat was the major diffi- 
culty in fulfilling American promises 
to send food abroad. He placed more 
emphasis upon breaking the trans- 
portation bottleneck than upon any 
voluntary rationing program. 

The secretary said he had reports 
of many farmers being unable to sel] 
their wheat because country ele- 
vators, unable to ship grain they hold, 
had no place to store it. 
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“Eat Less Bread” Drive Is Planned 





“FAMINE COMMITTEE” WILL 
CONDUCT PUBLIC CAMPAIGN 


Chester Davis and Herbert Hoover Head Committee to 
Gain Voluntary Reduction in Food Consumption 
and Waste—Emphasis on Bread 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The -appoint- 
ment of a Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee last week by President Tru- 
man spotlights public attention on a 
vigorous government campaign to 
encourage the American public to 
curtail its consumption of food so 
that every available pound can be 
provided ffor relief of civilians 
throughout the world who are faced 
with widespread famine conditions. 

The committee, consisting of the 
following public figures, met with 
President Truman and government 
officials at the White House March 1 
to hear the need for immediate ac- 
tion and to outline preliminary steps 
which were to be taken to make this 
committee an effective instrument in 
carrying out the President’s pro- 
gram: former president Herbert 
Hoover; Chester Davis of the St. 
Louis Federal Reserve Bank; Wil- 
liam I. Myers, Cornell University; 
Eugene Meyer, publisher of the 
Washington Post; Clarence Francis, 
chairman of the board, General Foods 
Corp; George Gallup, Young and Ru- 
bicam; Henry R. Luce of Time, Life 
and Fortune magazines; James 
Young, J. Walter Thompson Co; Jus- 
tin Miller, National Association of 
Broadcasters; Sheldon Clark, vice 
president, Sinclair Oil Co; Eric John- 
son, former president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Anna Lord 
Strauss, president of the League of 
Women Voters, and Emily G. Dick- 
inson, president of the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


Less Bread Consumption 


At the White House meeting the 
urgent requirements of the famine 
situation were explained to the com- 
mittee and, following a general dis- 
cussion, Herbert Hoover was named 
honorary chairman of the commit- 
tee with Chester C. Davis to act as 
the working chairman of the group. 
Later this week it is expected that 
the committee will get down to work 
on an aggressive campaign to urge 
the American public to conserve all 
food, with emphasis on curtailment 
in its use of wheat, flour and fats 
and oils. Bread and fats are the 
most efficient relief feeding commodi- 
ties, as Mr. Hoover subsequently 
stated to a press conference, and 
will form the backbone of the relief 
efforts. 

Reports of the White House ses- 
sion revealed that Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Davis were the most effective 
contributors to the discussion and 
their ideas probably will form the 
basis for future committee action, 
which will undoubtedly involve con- 
servation plans under the leadership 
of trade organizations, food process- 
ing groups, restaurant associations 
and voluntary consumer co-opera- 
tion. 





“Eat less bread” will be a slogan 
which we may expect to hear for 
months to come, although Mr. 
Hoover believes that the crisis will 
have been met and passed during 
the next five months or when the 
new crops are harvested. 


Cut in Animal Feeding 

At his press conference following 
the meeting with government offi- 
cials,) Mr. Hoover emphasized the 
necessity of immediate positive steps 
to halt the flow of food grains into 
animals. 
necessary to disturb present price 
levels to reach that end. He inter- 
preted this statement to mean that 
it was necessary to change the favor- 
able feeding ratio of livestock and 
poultry so that it would be more 
profitable for the producer to sell 
food grains to the government and 
to the flour mills for relief and do- 
mestic food uses. 

Mr. Hoover contended that it 
would not be necessary to advance 
grain prices to persuade farmers to 
sell their grain for this worthy re- 
lief cause. He said that if the farm- 
er was made to understand the urg- 
ency of this present crisis he would 
willingly sell every bushel on his 
farm. That was what happened fol- 
lowing the last war, Mr. Hoover 
asserted. [Editor’s Note: Ceiling 
prices for grains were advanced the 
day following Mr. Hoover's state- 
ment. ] 

Will Preserve Peace 

Unless the nation. recognized the 
emergency immediately and joined in 
a national sacrifice to make avail- 
able our surplus foods we would have 
to maintain large armies in the field 
to keep hungry and rebellious popu- 
lations in check, Mr. Hoover said. 
Our sacrifice need not last much 
longer than four or five months, he 
estimated. 

Mr. Hoover repeated recommenda- 
tions which he made many months 
ago that a real food czar be ap- 
pointed in the head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with full au- 
thority to take the necessary steps 
to meet the emergency. In mak- 
ing this statement, he inferentially 
criticized OPA for making and main- 
taining an improper price balance be- 
tween the grains and grain consum- 
ing animal units, which caused the 
abnormally heavy feeding of wheat 
to animals. He called attention to 
the over-all world shortage of wheat 
for human requirements and left the 
impression that if his advice is fol- 
lowed there might be even further 
restrictions of the use of wheat in 
animal feeds. 

He issued the following statement, 
which he had telegraphed to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson in reply to an invitation to 
participate on the committee: 

“I recently issued a statement sup- 
porting President Truman’s call for 
conservation of food on the assump- 


He said that it would be © 
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tion that desperate need had been 
established. 

“On thinking the matter over I 
do not believe the suggested general 
committee organization outside of the 
government, though helpful, would 
cover the whole emergency. I rec- 
ommended to the President last May 
that all control of food, scattered 
over different government agencies, 
should be lodged in you as food ad- 
ministrator, because that office is in- 
separable from the secretaryship of 
agriculture. I am advised that this 
was not done. It should be done 
now. In any event only an official 
of cabinet rank and an existing or- 
ganization can create and direct the 
quick campaign that is needed now 
because shipments from the United 
States after the end of June will be 
of no avail in this famine and it is 
already very late to start. 

“In order that there be no delay 
in giving you the advice you re- 
quest, I suggest steps in voluntary 
organization as follows: 

“The first step is for you as food 
administrator to be. given complete 
authority over elimination of waste 
and unnecessary consumption, hoard- 
ing, substitution of foods, and con- 
trol of exports and imports. 

“The second step in order to gear 
your organization is to determine: 
(a) World need; (b) world surpluses; 
(c) possible American surpluses; (d) 
what kind of food in all cases; (e) 
how much of each kind of food you 
can ang should export from the 
United States without injury to pub- 
lic health. 

“I cannot adequately advise on 
this phase as it would require ex- 
haustive investigations at home and 
abroad, and I assume you already 
have such information. 

“The third step is to constitute 
the state directors of the Department 
of Agriculture as state food admin- 


istrators and the county agents as_ 


county food administrators. 

“The fourth step is for you to ask 
each of the food trade associations, 
such as hotels, restaurants, bakers, 
packers, millers, etc., to appoint 
emergency famine committees under 
some respected leader, they, togeth- 
er with the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to work out 
ways and methods of voluntary ac- 
tion in each of their trades to save 
waste, unnecessary use, to devise sub- 
stitutes, and to secure the adherence 
of the members of the trades to this 
voluntary program. 

“The fifth step is to prepare a sim- 


ple program for housewives which 
will eliminate waste, save unneces- 
sary consumption and make use of 
substitutes. This should be a vol- 
untary program. Your state and 
county food administrators should 
organize the women in their locali- 
ties and see that food trades are fully 
organized also. 

“All this can be done by the pres- 
ent government agencies without 
adding to personnel and does-not re- 
quire the setting up of a separate or- 
ganization. It seems to me that if 
the situation is urgent, as I believe 
it is, then this is the only course 
to pursue in order to get quick and 
effective results.” 

It was also learned from other 
sources that the formal White House 
session explored several proposals, 
among them a return to rationing of 
foods in this country. This idea did 
not gain any substantial following 
from the committee members when 
it was explained to them that the 
establishment of consumer ration 
controls would require at least two 
months in order to re-instate local 
ration boards and get them func- 
tioning. It is believed that a vigor- 
ous campaign urging the conserva- 
tion of food by every user will be 
immediately effective and make 
wheat and fats more readily avail- 
able for export. This campaign prob- 
ably will be drafted under the guid- 
ance of Chester Davis and put into 
operation through the co-operation 
of the public leaders on the commit- 
tee through their own organizations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADMIXTURE OF IMPORTED 
FLOUR STOPS TEMPORARILY 


London, Eng.—The admixture of 
imported flours in flour mills in all 
parts of the United Kingdom with the 
exception of Northern Ireland was 
discontinued, Feb. 10. This is a 
temporary measure, according to an 
official announcement from the Min- 
istry of Food, and it is expected that 
the admixture will be resumed short- 
ly. Imported flour has been mixed 
into the millers’ grist to the extent 
of 5% to 15% since 1941. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PROBLEM SOLVED 


Harry Stuttler of Bentons Ferry, 
W. Va., claims to have the oldest un- 
molded slice of bread in existence. It 
is a slice which was sealed in a jar 
by his grandmother on Nov. 8, 1898. 














German Ration in British Zone 
of Occupation Sharply Reduced 


London, Eng. (By Cable).—From March 4 the German basic ration in 
the British zone of occupation, hitherto the highest of all zones, was reduced 


from 1,555 to 1,014 calories per day. 


It is hoped the reduction will be tem- 


porary, for otherwise famine conditions are imminent. The bread ration was 
reduced on March 4 from 5, to 2% Ibs per week; the cereal products ration 


to about one half pound per week. 


The British food minister is flying te Washington to consult Mr. Byrnes 
and Mr. Anderson on the wheat supply situation, which has become worse 


since his. January visit. 
New Zealand by Sir Henry French of 


A similar mission is being made to Australia and 


the food ministry. 


Food Minister Sir Ben Smith, principal guest of honor at the reunion 
dinner after the general meeting of the National Association of British and 


Irish Millers in London Feb. 26, said 


the world was short 7,000,000 tons of 


wheat and 3,000,000 tons of rice, and the problem involved feeding practical- 


ly half the world. 


He asked millers for continued close co-operation. 
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Flour Extraction 
Rate Upped to 85% 
by Eire Government 


London, Eng.—Following the Brit- 
ish government’s decision to raise the 
flour extraction rate from 80% to 
85%, word has been received that 
the Eire government has followed 
suit. This return to darker bread 
was announced by Mr. de Valera, the 
Eire prime minister, when he broad- 
cast an appeal to Irish'farmers to 
plant at least 700,000 acres of wheat 
for the next harvest. 

Eire millers have been asked to 
make arrangements for the change- 
over immediately, but it is considered 
likely that it will be done gradually 
—the whole taking a matter of from 
two to four days. In the meantime 
there has been a rush for existing 
stocks of 80% extraction flour, which 
became so great that dealers—both 
wholesale and retail—had to impose 
a rationing system to prevent a flour 


famine later. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Export Subsidy on 
Flour Shipments 
Drops to Zero 


Washington, D. C.—Announcement 
has been made by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. that the export flour 
subsidy rate has been reduced to zero 
until June 30. The last rate paid on 
export sales of flour was 8c sack, 
effective during the month of Feb- 
ruary. From a high of 18c sack sev- 
eral months ago, the rate has de- 
clined steadily until now it has dis- 
appeared: The export subsidy was 
paid on shipments from Atlantic and 
Gulf ports and was in addition to the 
domestic subsidy on wheat ground for 
flour. No export subsidy was paid 
on flour shipments from Pacific 
Coast ports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGES IN MISSISSIPPI 
MILLFEED RULES SOUGHT 


Chicago, Ill.—Hill Clark of the 
Millers National Federation spent 
several days last week in Mississippi 
investigating the possibility of secur- 
ing modification in the current meth- 
ods of enforcement of Mississippi 
millfeed regulations. These regula- 
tions at present fail to make ade- 
quate allowance for natural and un- 
avoidable variations in millfeed pro- 
tein content, and numerous com- 
Plaints have been received from mill- 
ers whose products occasionally have 
fallen short of the arbitrary stand- 
ards set by state officials because of 
the lowered natural protein content 
of the wheat from which the mill- 
feeds were made. 


——~—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BLACK MARKETS BLAMED 
FOR SHORTAGE OF CORN 


Uncontrolled black marketing and 
Maldistribution of supplies brought 
about by ill-advised government reg- 
ulations is causing a shortage of corn 
for feeding in the eastern Colorado 
area, according to Lloyd M. Case, sec- 
retary of the Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Association. 

In a telegram to Colorado con- 

















gressmen Mr. Case said, ‘Elevators 
supplying feeders with corn are 
frightened through their inability to 
get supplies and have appealed to 
the association for help, stating feed- 
ers will have to ship unfinished lambs 
and cattle at a great financial loss, 
as well as reducing future meat sup- 
plies.” 

Not only Colorado, but Kansas and 
Missouri feeders report they are un- 
able to obtain corn at the ceiling. 
However, limited amounts are avail- 
able by paying mixing and handling 
charges. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Consumer Small Loaf 
Demand Advocated 
by Herbert Hoover 


The demand of some consumers 
for smaller loaves was advocated 
March 2, when Herbert Hoover, for- 
mer president and War Food Admin- 
istrator during World War I, stated 
to reporters that a-10- to 12-o0z loaf 
as a standard unit of sale would help 
to conserve bread during the present 
wheat crisis. 

Previously, Detroit housewives 
whose domestic needs, they said, were 
limited to 1 lb of bread for a family 
of two, had expressed themselves 
through Mrs. D. E. Ray, Jr., in a let- 
ters-to-the-editor column of. the De- 
troit News. Prominent Detroit bak- 
ers, however, immediately pointed 
out that the three standard sizes, 
the largest being 1% lbs, were meet- 
ing with good public response. 

Mr. Hoover’s statement followed 
a discussion with President Truman 
on the current wheat scarcity and 
on the status of world food shortages 
in general. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHARE SPLIT ON AGENDA 

Stockholders of Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., at their annual meeting March 
25, will consider a two-for-one split 
in the common shares of the company 
and also a change of name to the 
Sunshine Biscuit Co., as well as ap- 
proval for eliminating 58,000 shares 
of $5 cumulative preferred common 
stuck authorized several years ago 
but unissued. Material and ingre- 
dient shortages, it is expected, will 
result in a lower sales volume in 
1945 for the company, and approxi- 
mate earnings of $5 a share, against 
$5.79 in 1944, are indicated. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPERIOR, NEB., PLANTS 
UNDER NEBRAS-KAN MILLS 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Nebras-Kan 
Mills has been formed to lease and 
operate the properties of the Superi- 
or (Neb.) Milling Co., including a 
500-sack flour mill and a formula 
feed manufacturing plant. 

The lessees are interests associated 
with the Simpson-Romeiser-Evans 
Grain Co., Salina, and formerly op- 
erated the plant of the Nebraska- 
Kansas Grain & Feed Co., which 
burned Feb. 10, causing a loss esti- 
mated at $250,000. The plant had 
elevator capacity of 650,000 bus and 
warehouse capacity of 150 carloads. 
The company has announced that the 
plant will be rebuilt. 

Hubert Landry, manager and part 
owner of the burned elevator, will be 
manager of the Nebras-Kan Mills, 
which will continue to operate the 
flour mill and feed manufacturing 
plant. 
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March Subsidy Rate Unchanged; 
New RFC Regulation Issued 


The March subsidy rates on wheat 
ground for flour are unchanged from 
February, namely 31%c bu for all 
wheat ground outside the Pacific 
Coast area and 34%c bu for the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
on Feb. 28 issued Regulation No. 9 
which sets up a program to dovetail 
into the program which terminated 
March 1, 1946, so that millers will re- 
ceive payments, but not duplicate 
payments, on all the grind prior to 
the termination of the new subsidy. 

Filing of claims will continue on 
the present basis without change. The 
main difference between the old and 
new programs is that no wheat 
ground to fill contracts of sale made 
prior to termination, but delivered 
after termination, will be entitled to 
payment under the new program. The 
old program protected such sales 
made at lower ceilings and delivered 
after termination to the extent of the 
unfilled orders on the books at the 
beginning of the subsidy. 

Another difference is that estimates 
of wheat and flour cannot be used 
in the future except in accordance 
with the USDA. wheat conservation 
order. 

The rates were effective March 1, 
1946, and continue in effect during 
the calendar month of March. 

These rates apply to wheat ground 
during the time the rates are in ef- 
fect, except that if the applicant had 
registered forward sales of flour with 
the RFC under Regulation No. 4, 
these rates shall apply to the wheat 
ground during the month in which 
the applicant is producing flour sold 
in March (using the first-in, first-out 
principle to determine against which 
flour sales the wheat ground during 
any one month applies). 

The complete text of Regulation 


No. 9 appears elsewhere in this jour- 
nal. 
¥-¥ 

While government subsidy and 
price ceiling announcements estab- 
lished no official connection between 
them, the flour milling industry 
draws the inference that subsidy 
rates for March were left unchanged 
by the RFC because of the increase 
that has been made in wheat price 
ceilings. 

Perhaps it is a coincidence, but a 
3c rise in wheat costs offsets on the 
Miller’s cost card whatever gain 
might be expected to result from 
milling at the 80% extraction rate, 
based on a yield of 2.20 bus per 
sack of flour and a feed credit of 
53c per sack of flour. Use of these 
factors works out to give the miller 
the same conversion on_ straight 
grade flour at the bulk ceiling price 
as he had previously under the nor- 
mal milling system. 

However, this is true only where 
wheat is obtainable with the normal 
mark-ups allowed under the wheat 
ceiling regulation. To a considerable 
extent lately, millers have had to go 
outside normal buying channels and 
customary areas of purchase to obtain 
needed wheat, with a resulting sharp 
increase in wheat costs. 

Texas and Oklahoma millers have 
been particularly hard hit in this re- 
spect, and need a higher flour ceiling 
to offset the increased cost to them 
of much of the wheat they are com- 
pelled to use. A large part of their 
purchases have come from outside 
markets for sometime. Purchases 
have been made f.o.b. Kansas City, 
Omaha and even Minneapolis. Hard 
wheat worked from Kansas City to 
Texas mills last week at $1.92 deliv- 
ered, which compares with No. 1 hard 
of Texas origin at $1.83% to $1.83%. 





Millers National Federation Names 
~ 12 on Technical Service Committee 


Chicago, Ill.—The Millers National 
Federation has announced the reor- 
ganization and enlargement of its 
technical committee in preparation 
for the inauguration of the federa- 
tion’s new technical service program. 
Roy K. Durham, formerly production 
superintendent of the Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., will take over 
his new duties as technical service di- 
rector on March 11. 

Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn., who 
headed the old committee for five 
years and who is chairman of the 
new committee as well, has called the 
first meeting of the technical, service 
committee to be held in Chicago on 
March 15. This meeting will discuss 
and outline policies for the operation 
of the federation’s technical service 
department with special reference to 
the problems created by long extrac- 
tion flour. 

Reorganization of the committee, 
now to be known as the technical 
service committee, was authorized 
some time ago by a resolution of 
the federation’s executive committee. 
Members of the new committee are: 

Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing, Co., Minneapolis, chairman; Mil- 
ton P. Fuller, King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich; William L. Haley, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; C. G. 
Harrel, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 


apolis; H. G. Kohler, Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind; L. 
E. Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita; W. L. Rainey, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. 
R. Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; George S. O. Smith, Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; Law- 
rence D. Whiting, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Louisville. : 

Formerly the technical committee 
operated in a restricted field and was 
made up chiefly of mill laboratory 
technicians; but in its new role as 
policy maker for the technical serv- 
ice department, the membership in- 
cludes both technicians and produc- 
tion executives. Two members were 
appointed especially to represent the 
smaller units of the industry. 

The Association of Operative Mill- 
ers and the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists were each invited by 
the federation resolution to appoint a 
member of their organizations to 
serve on the new committee. This 
invitation was accepted and Mr. 
Smith, president of A. O. M., was 
named by that organization as its 
representative. He will be succeed- 
ed in due ‘course by the next presi- 
dent. Mr. Rainey was nominated by 
the A.A.C.C. as its representative on 
the committee. 
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Feed Grain Controls Are Proposed 








NEW ORDER AIMED AT ALL 
USERS, INCLUDING FEEDERS 


System of Preference and Supply Certificates and Inven- 
tory and Use Controls Over Corn, Oats, -Barley, 
Grain Sorghums Recommended 


Washington, D. C.—Feed manu- 
facturers, grain men, oats processors, 
and representatives of other indus- 
tries using coarse grains were pre- 
sented a preliminary draft of an or- 
der here March 4 which would es- 
tablish USDA control over corn, 
oats, barley, wheat and grain sor- 
ghums by the feed industry and oth- 
er processors, including maltsters and 
distillers. : 

The basic controls of the proposed 
order, as presented by the USDA, 
are aimed at the feeder level. The 
regulation would place restrictions 
on the use of these grains by feed- 
ers as follows: (1) Grain may not 
be used in excess of the require- 
ments to feed hogs above the 225-Ib 
level; (2) cattle may not be finished 
to better than A grade; (3) turkeys 
and other poultry may not be fed 
in excess of 85% of the grain use 
in 1945. 

Under these restrictions, feeders 
would not be allowed to purchase 
or accept delivery of these grains 


in excess of the prohibitions of the 
order. 

In estimating requirements for the 
prescribed feed limits for different 
classes of animals, feeders are au- 
thorized to make their estimates on 
the basis of wheat, oats and barley 
until July 15, 1946, and corn and 
grain sorghums until Oct. 15, 1946. 

Although the government fails to 
set a definite terminal date on the 
order, the foregoing restrictions are 
thus limited to the current crop year. 

Feeders would be permitted to is- 
sue feeder certificates, which would 
allow them to maintain an inventory 
level necéssary to meet the feeding 
requirements as provided by the 
order. 

The mechanism of the wheat or- 
der is followed in the proposed draft 
of the coarse grain control order, in 
that it sets up a supply certificate 
through which any processor affect- 
ed by the order (other than feeders) 
may bring their inventory up to 45 
days’ requirements on the basis of 
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TRADE CONFEREES 


Washington, D. C_—Grain and 
feed industry representatives 
who will attend the March 4 
meeting here to confer with 
USDA officials concerning an 
over-all grain order along the 
lines of WFO 144, but covering 
corn, oats, barley and grain 
sorghums, include: 

F. Peavey Heffelfinger, presi- 
dent of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association, 
and executive vice president of 
F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapo- 
lis; Walter Scott, secretary, 
Kansas City Board of Trade; 
Harry Schaak, president, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade; Ray Bow- 
den, executive vice president, 
Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association, Washington; 
Jerry Parks, J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City. 

Clive Marshall, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; Ellwood Chase, 
Co-operative G.L.F. Mills, Buf- 
falo, and E. A. Cayce, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, will rep- 
resent the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association. 




















the authorized use permitted the vari- 
ous industry categories covered by 
the order. Such supply certificates 


(Continued on page 88.) 





Nation’s Mills Converted to Production 


of 80% Extraction Flour Over Week-end 


The nation’s flour mills now are 
producing 80% extraction flour as or- 
dered by the government in WFO 
144. The change-over from the pro- 
duction of 72% flour was made in 
the’ majority of the mills over the 
week-end and practically all mill su- 
perintendents expected at that time 
to be in full production by midweek. 

The conversion and adjustment of 
milling machinery for producing 80% 
extraction flour consisted principally 
of reclothing the sifters and reels 
with coarser silk, changing break 
rolls in mills that had the recorru- 
gated rolls on hand, and a general 
cleaning out of the machinery. 

Prior to the shutdown at midnight 
Feb. 28, practically all of the com- 
mercial mills were on a ’round-the- 
clock: schedule in order to make as 
much 72% extraction flour as possi- 
ble before the March 1 deadline. 

To mill executives the shutdown 
necessary to convert the plants to 
the production of 80% flour meant 
extra work, but to many employees 
it came as a needed rest period as 
the mills, with but few exceptions, 


have run continuously since the 
Christmas holiday. 


Reduction in Capacity 

To American operative millers, the 
production of 80% flour is something 
they have never attempted to do 
and they have had to look for sug- 
gestions from Canadian and British 
millers. Ralph W. Bouskill, plant 
superintendent for Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, offered many helpful 
suggestions in an article written for 
the Association of Operative Millers. 
The article was published in this 
journal recently and was also circu- 
lated in the A. O. M. Bulletin. 

All operative millers agree with 
Mr. Bouskill’s statement that it will 
be necessary to reduce the feed on 
the mill in order that the tail of the 
mill will not be overloaded. With 
the higher extraction rate, it will 
be necessary to do more work on the 
reduction rolls. Just how much the 
mills’ rated capacity will be reduced 
has not been determined. Mill super- 
intendents are keeping accurate rec- 
ords of their runs, however, and after 





Millfeed Limitation Order Ready 


Washington, D. C.—A millfeed limitation provision planned as an amend- 
ment to WFO 9, is in clearance channels at the USDA and probably will be 
issued this week. Under the amendment, which is scheduled to take effect 
April 1, the rate of use of millfeeds is limited to one sixth of the amount 


used in the corresponding quarter of 1945. 
of that of last year on an annual basis. 
The limitation provisions of this amendment will cor- 


wise to all handlers. 


This restricts the use to 664%4% 
The limitation will apply percentage 


respond to the new rate of production of millfeeds under the 80% flour ex- 


traction provisions of the wheat order. 


this week they will be able to supply 
some data on that point. 

Soft wheat millers believe they 
will be placed at a disadvantage by 


being required to mill to 80% extrac- © 


tion. They claim that hard wheats 
yield consistently more flour because 
of the difference in the thickness of 
the bran coats between the two types 
of wheats. 

Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind., 
is reported to be one of the hardest 
hit mills in the industry as a result 
of the 80% extraction order. The 
company manufactures specialty 
products, including its nationally ad- 
vertised cake flour. Earl J. Hese- 
man, president of the company, said 
that the company would not pro- 
duce an emergency grade of cake 
flour to replace Swans Down. 

Problems in connection with the 
80% extraction flour production were 
discussed by a large group of millers 
who met in Oklahoma City March 2. 
O. J. Zimmerman, General Mills, Inc., 
production superintendent at the 
Oklahoma City plant, was chairman 
of the meeting. Necessary adjust- 
ments in machinery and changes in 
milling techniques were considered. 

“It is-a question whether the 80% 
flour will meet the present flour stand- 
ards, particularly in granulation,” a 
production executive stated in an ar- 
ticle in the Hook-Up published by 
the Millers National Federation. “Al- 
though the thiamine, riboflavin, nia- 
cin and iron content of the 80% flour 
will be higher than the 72% patent 
or straight grades, no 80% flour will 
meet the present enrichment stand- 
ards. 


Billion Dollar Sales 
Still Constitute 
Theme of ARBA 


Chicago, Ill.—The arrival of “war- 
time” flour and its accompanying 
problems in merchandising and pro- 
duction hasn’t basically altered the 
convention program of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, scheduled 
here at the Sherman Hotel, March 
25-26. “Let’s Keep Her (the house- 
wife) Out of the Kitchen for One 
Billion Dollar Sales in 1950” remains 
as the theme for the merchandising 
activities of the future for the retail 
baking industry. 

From ARBA headquarters, further- 
more, comes assurance that technical 
experts who have been working with 
samples of the new flour will be on 
hand to give their advice in produc- 
tion problems to be encountered with 
80% extraction flour in bread, sweet 
goods, pastries and cakes. 

As previously announced, frozen 
bakery products will occupy an im- 
portant role in sessions ‘scheduled, 
with Frank G. Jungewaelter, execu- 
tive secretary of the association, and 
R. M. Woods of Woods Bon Ton, 
Evanston, Ill., engaged in a de- 
bate moderated by George Chussler 
of Bakers Weekly. Actual demon- 
strations of freezing and baking a 
variety of products will highlight 
points of the discussion. 

Tom Flood, ARBA field secretary, 
has announced that the special meet- 
ing on by-law revisions and article 
amendments, originally scheduled for 
March 4, has been postponed until 
the annual convention. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL 
DRIVERS FILE TO STRIKE 


The bakery drivers’ union in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul has filed notice 
with the state labor conciliator of in- 
tention to strike if demands for an ap- 
proximate $11 a week increase in pay 
are not granted. 

Under the present contract, mem- 
bers are guaranteed $40 a week, with 
a graduated scale of commissions. 
They want a base pay of $50 a week 
as a minimum, and commissions. 
Thirty-one bakery firms are involved 
in the two cities, and about 600 driv- 
ers. A meeting for further discussion 
was scheduled for March 6. 

Meanwhile, the bakery drivers’ 
strike situation at Detroit, which 
earlier had threatened to spread in 
that city had settled down when 
union members accepted a compro- 
mise wage offer of a $2.50 increase 
in the basic wage and a $5 raise in 
the guarantee minimum. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MANY CHANGES NEEDED, 
KENTUCKY MILLERS SAY 


Lexington, Ky. — Kentucky’s soft 
wheat mills will have to be altered 
“from one end to the other” to pro- 
duce the best possible quality of 80% 
extraction flour, members of the 
Central Kentucky Millers Association 
agreed at a meeting held here Feb. 
23. 

The meeting was called to discuss 
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mechanical changes necessary under 
the emergency program. Sixty mill- 
ers were present. — 

One miller said that prior to the 
meeting it was generally believed 
that only minor mechanical changes 
would be necessary. But after a full 
discussion it was decided that prac- 
tically all machines, from the break 
rolis to the sifters, would need 
changes made on them. 
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Fat Products Quota 
Cut Off by U. S. 
to Meet Exports 


Washington, D. C.—Effective April 
1, 1946, the emergency quota of 4% 
on fats and oils for manufacture of 
shortening, salad and cooking oils, 
which has been effective since Oct. 
1, 1945, will be discontinued, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. ° 

The President’s program calling for 
the export during 1946 of 375,000 
tons of fats and oils for critical food 
needs abroad was given as the reason. 

The expected yield of oil from the 
four principal vegetable oils—cotton, 
peanut, corn and soybean—from 1945 
crops shows some decline from the 
original estimates. The decrease is 
due principally to lower December 
estimates of the cotton and peanut 
crops and less than expected process- 
ing of corn and peanuts for oils. This 
shrinkage has broadened the spread 
between supplies available and essen- 
tial needs which must be met. 

Quotas of manufacturers of short- 
ening and cooking and salad oils will 
be maintained at 88% of the base 
period rate of use—the percentage 
that was in effect before Oct. 1, 1945. 

Margarine quotas will remain un- 
changed at 95% of the 1944 produc- 
tion. This level has been in effect 
since April 1, 1945. 
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TEXTILE STRIKE SPREADS; 
7 BEMIS BAG PLANTS OUT 


St. Louis, Mo.—Three more bag 
manufacturing plants of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. were closed by strikes 
during the past week, bringing to 
seven the number now closed. 

The latest plants to be closed are 
those at Kansas City, Mo., and Buf- 
falo and Brooklyn, N. Y. Other 
plants that were closed previously 
were at St. Louis, Mo., Omaha, Neb., 
eer Minn., and New Orleans, 

a. 

A conference of representatives of 
all jocals of the CIO Textile Workers 
Union involved in the strike will be 
held in St. Louis March 8. 
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STUART NORDVALL ELECTED 
ARCADY VICE PRESIDENT 


Chicago, I1—Stuart Nordvall, who 
has been with. the Arcady Farms 
Milling Co., Chicago, for 20 years, 
Was made vice president of this com- 
Pany bythe board of directors on 
Feb. 14. Mr. Nordvall has been in 
charge of purchases for several years. 
The company also will purchase for 
Mr. Nordvall a membership on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Other offi- 
cers of the company are W. D. Walk- 
er, president; S. J. Meyers, vice pres- 
ident; H. W. Hensler, secretary, and 

















, E. F. MeDonnal, treasurer. 
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OPA Tightens L.C. L. Restrictions 
On Grains to Curb Truck Shipments 


Washington, D. C.—To meet in- 
dustry complaint that present Office 
of Price Administration regulations 
have caused diversion of less than 
carload, lots of grains from country 
elevators to truckers, the price agen- 
cy has amended certain of its regu- 
lations to reduce mark-ups on truck 
lot sales and the ceilings on all 
processed grains have been reduced 
by approximately $1.90 ton. This re- 
duction is reflected in ceiling prices 
at all trade levels. 

Other changes ordered by the OPA 
follow: 

Mark-ups for sales of corn by 
country shippers and merchandisers 
in less than. carload lots have been 
reduced to lessen the price advan- 
tage on. sales in truck lots. 

For sales of corn in area “B’— 
the deficit producing area—to feed- 
ers in lots of no more than 5,000 
Ibs, the additional mark-up will re- 
main 5%c bu. 

For sales in area “A’’—the sur- 
plus producing area—to feeders in 
lots of no more than 5,000 lbs, the 
additional mark-up has been reduced 
le bu. 

For all sales in area “A” in lots 
of more than 5,000 lbs, no addition- 
al mark-up is now provided. 

For area “B” sales to a feeder in 
lots of more than 5,000 lbs or to 
any other person except a trucker- 
merchant in less than carload lots, 
an additional mark-up of.1%c bu is 
provided. 

To summarize, the total mark-ups 
country shippers and merchandisers 
may take over the suppliers’ maxi- 
mum price (the producers’ maximum 
price delivered to the country ele- 
vator) are: 

1. 8c bu in area “B” in lots of 
not more than 5,000 lbs delivered to 
a feeder. 

2. 4c bu in area “A” delivered 
in lots of more than 5,000 lbs to 
a feeder, or to any other person ex- 
cept a_trucker-merchant in any 
“quantity.” 

3. 4c bu delivered to any other 
person except a trucker-merchant in 
area “A” in lots of not more than 
5,000 Ibs. 

4. 2%c bu on all other l.c.l. sales. 

Retail corn sales have been re- 
stricted to quantities not exceeding 
1,000 lbs or less. The transporta- 
tion mark-up on these quantities has 
been changed from a ton basis to a 
100-lb basis. 

The actions are taken under the 
following orders: 

Amendment 1 to Maximum Price 
Regulation 604—Rye; Amendment 8 
to Maximum Price Regulation 487— 
soft wheat; Améndment 3 to Supple- 
ment 1 to Food Products Regulation 
2—sales of grain’ by retailers; 
Amendment 6 to Supplement 2 to 
Food Products Regulation 2—oats; 
Amendment 7 to Supplement 3 to 
Food Products Regulation 2—barley; 
Amendments 7 and 8 to Supplement 
4 to Food Products Regulation 2— 
corn; Amendment 2 to Revised Sup- 
plement 5 to Food Products Regula- 
tion 2—processed grains for feeding 
and mixing; Amendment 5 to Supple- 
ment 6 to Food Products Regulation 
2 — grain sorghums — all effective 
March 4, 1946. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture took another series of 
steps to curtail the feeding of ani- 


mals along the lines recommended by 
former president Herbert Hoover. 

For several weeks USDA. feed spe- 
cialists have been urging that the 
hog subsidies be adjusted to remove 
the emphasis on heavy feeding of 
hogs out to the heavier weights. 
These officials asked that the sub- 
sidy be dropped 50c cwt on the heavy 
hogs and increased by a similar 
amount of light weight hogs. On the 
average this adjustment would main- 
tain the government pledge of the 
present subsidy level through Sept. 
1, 1946, and at the same time en- 
courage the marketing of animals 
and halt the use of corn in the hog 
producing regions. Although these 
recommendations have been made 
repeatedly and with force, Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
has hesitated to take the step. 

Now, however, the USDA an- 
nounces: 

“Hog ceilings and subsidies. In 
accordance with announcement made 
last April, no change will be made 
in the ceiling prices for hogs prior 
to Sept. 1, 1946. As soon as possible, 
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however, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration will confer with its indus- 
try advisory committee to consider 
lowering the ceiling price on heavier 
weight butcher hogs after Sept. 1 
and to consider lowering the subsidy 
on heavier hogs before Sept. 1. The 
purpose of such changes would be to 
encourage farmers to finish hogs at 
lighter weights and thereby make 
more efficient use of our limited 
supply of feed grains.” 

It was learned at OPA that the 
industry advisory committee will be 
called into session shortly to dis- 
cuss this proposal. 

The cattle feeder subsidy termi- 
nates June 30, 1946, the government | 
announced. : 

This subsidy amounted to 50c cwt 
on cattle meeting certain weight and 
grade specifications and was original- 
ly designed to encourage cattle feed- 
ing operations at a time when meat 
supplies had fallen to seriously low 
levels. According to the government 
the present feed situation does not 
justify this incentive to the feeding 
of cattle to heavier weights. 





Experiments With 80% Flour 
Continue to Encourage Bakers 


As mills began production of 80% 
extraction flour in conformance with 
War Food Order No. 144, experi- 
ments with the new and darker flour 
continued to give encouragement to 
members of the baking industry who 
had earlier expected severe produc- 
tion and merchandising difficulties. 

For example, reports from leading 
cracker bakers indicate that the new 
80% extraction flour will not be ‘too 
bad” for the industry or present any 
serious production problems. 

Experiments with the new flour in 
soda cracker formulas show they 
will be “a shade specky,” tend toward 
“slight creaminess on the color side” 
and “lacking in the normally nice 
bloom.” However, these visual quali- 
ties will not be noticeable unless 
looked for and compared directly 


with a product made from “pre- 
Truman” flour. 

From all indications manufactur- 
ers will continue to produce the same 
full line of crackers and biscuits 
and offer their products to the pub- 
lic under the same brand names. 

Typical of what mills are doing by 
way of preparing the baking industry 
for the new flour is a special bulletin 
issued by the products control labora- 
tories of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in 
which the company recommends us- 
ing regular pan bread formulas with 
certain exceptions. Reduction of 33% 
to 40% mixing time, keeping sponges 
and doughs on the firm side, possible 
increase of yeast foods, extension of 
fermentation time and additional 
floor time, and running of cooler 
dough temperatures, are among the 
recommendations made. 





Merchandisers Get Extension 
On Excess Wheat Under 144 


Washington, D. C.—The reporting 
date for merchandisers to offer ex- 
cess wheat to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. under the provisions of WFO 
144 has been extended from March 2 
to March 9 through an amendment 
to the order issued March 1. 

Except for the new reporting date, 
the original provisions of the order 
are unchanged and require that a 
merchandiser. or country shipper 
shall offer all excess wheat on hand 
as of the close of the market each 
week, for which preference orders 
from mills have not been filed, to the 
CCC before noon of the following 
Monday. 

The text of the amendment follows: 

War Food Order No. 144 (11 FR 1761) 
is amended by deleting the first sentence 
in paragraph (e) and substituting in lieu 


thereof the. following: All excess wheat 
which a merchandiser or country shipper 


has on hand as of the close of market 
each week for which such merchandiser 
or country shipper does not have prefer- 
ence orders shall, beginning March 9, 1946, 
be offered to the director before noon of 
the following Monday for sale and delivery 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. This amend- 


ment shall become effective at 12:01 a.m. 
E.S.T., March 1, 1946. With respect to 
violations, rights accrued, liabilities in- 


eurred, or appeals taken prior to said date 
under War Food Order No. 144 all provi- 
sions of said order shall be deemed to re- 
main in full. force for the purpose of sus- 
taining any proper suit, action, or other 
proceeding with respect to any such viola- 
tion, right, liability or appeal. 
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LATE START ON LAKES 

Buffalo, N. Y. —- A comparatively 
late opening of the navigation season 
on the Great ‘Lakes is expected for 
1946. Engineers and fitting out crews 
are not expected to board ships in the 
harbor before April 1 at the earliest. 
The vessels will not be ready for sail- 
ing until after mid-April. 
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FLOUR TRADE LAGS AS MILLS 
CHANGE TO 80% EXTRACTION 


Processors Cautious About Adding New Commitments in 
View of Light Wheat Supplies and Dark 
Flour Production Costs 


The volume of new flour business 
being booked by mills remains very 
light, largely because the mills them- 
selves are too confused about many 
factors to add to their commitments. 
During the past week, they closed 
their plants and began the change- 

over to the new 80% 
extraction methods, 
which put a stop to the 
mad rush of getting out 
as much of the standard 
type flour as they could. 
Most plants have start- 
ed up on the new flour, 
but it will be some time 
before production reaches maximum 
levels. Meanwhile, buyers are asking 
for deliveries of the emergency flour 
as quickly as possible, both for the 
purpose of baking experiments and 
for blending with old style flour. 

The week brought answers to the 
matter of March subsidies and flour 
ceilings—both unchanged—but the 
situation was again thrown into con- 
fusion by the week-end announcement 
of a 3c rise in wheat ceilings. Much 
confusion still surrounds certain pro- 
visions of WFO 144, and the rumors 
of a possible further cut in mill wheat 
inventory limits hangs like a dark 
cloud over the already serious wheat 
situation. 


Start on New Flour 


Immersed in the many problems of 
changing over from old to new style 
flour, southwestern millers have had 
little time for sales or any inclina- 
tion to book heavily until more of 
the uncertainties are cleared up. 
Most mills started up on the new 
flour early this week, but several 
days’ - operations probably will be 
necessary for an accurate appraisal 


of the results. Bookings last week 
dropped to only 9% of capacity, 
against 11% the previous week and 
108% a year ago. Only scattered 
bookings of 80% flour were included, 
but more buying would have been 
done had mills been willing to accept 
new orders liberally. Unfilled orders 
in most instances greatly exceed 
millers’ wheat stocks, and conse- 
quently processors are not anxious 
about adding to their commitments. 

Both domestic and foreign demand 
for flour is expected to continue ac- 
tive for some time, or as long as the 
present wheat uncertainty exists. 
Considerable export interest has de- 
veloped from Latin America and from 
European purchasing agencies. Bel- 
gium, France and the Netherlands 
have been in the market and there 
has been a good inquiry from a num- 
ber of South American countries for 
the new flour, with Brazil and Ecua- 
dor being conspicuous. Some Latin 
American buyers are hesitant to ac- 
cept the emergency flour as long as 
they can buy normal flour from Can- 
ada, but this may not develop into 
much of a handicap while Canadian 
wheat is scarce. Shipping directions 
continue to arrive at mills in heavy 
volume, as buyers are anxious to get 
some of the new flour. 


Uncertainties on 80% 


Spring wheat mills report sales 
last week of barely 20% of capacity, 
as compared with 25% a week earlier 
and 96% a year ago. They are not 
trying to sell the new 80% extrac- 
tion flour, due to uncertainties about 
costs, scarcities of wheat and the 
latest announcement of increased 
wheat ceiling prices. Mills have 
enough old business on hand to keep 





Semolina Buyers Ask for Delivery 
of New 80% Type on Old Contracts 


Semolina users are furnishing ship- 
ping directions against old contracts 
to be filled with the new product and 
some macaroni manufacturers have 
indicated a willingness to buy as 
much as mills care to sell. However, 
the 45-day limitation order on wheat 
holdings, which may even be reduced 
further, plus the uncertainty of get- 
ting delivery of durum, cause millers 
to proceed very cautiously about en- 
tering into new contracts for forward 
delivery. 

Actual current deliveries of durum 
are not sufficient to cover daily grind 
and millers have no assurance that 
future receipts will be any heavier. 
In fact, the outlook is just the op- 
posite, with grain loadings for ex- 
port being given preference over do- 
mestic needs. 

Durum mills closed at midnight 
Feb. 28 to change over to the 80% 
extraction method and it was ex- 
pected to take several days before 
production could reach a high rate. 
Prior to the changeover, mills oper- 
ated as near capacity as possible in 
trying to furnish customers with as 
much semolina as possible. 


New York macaroni manufacturers 
report that the new durum flour 
works better than had been expected. 
Their reserve stocks of the old style 
product are’*so low that they will 
be unable to do much blending with 
the new style semolina and will have 
to switch over as fast as mills can 
make delivery. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, March 2, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.76 $1.76 
2 Durum or better...... 1.75 1.76 
3 Durum or better...... 1.74 > 
4 Durum or better...... 1.73 
56 Durum or better...... 1.71% inde 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.66 1.66 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures’ for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
Feb. 24-March 2...... *156,016 82 
Previous week ....... 263,626 96 
Two weeks ago ...... 192,754 91 
OR OO as 85 6 5 be 157,257 74 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 2, 1946............ 7,192,722 
July 1-March 3, 1945............ 7,100,276 


*Nine companies estimated. 
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them running well beyond their al- 
lowable wheat inventory period and 
they have no assurance that they 
will be getting deliveries of wheat 
later on when they need it. Plenty 
of export inquiries are on hand, but 
spring wheat mills are not booking 
them, due to the confusion surround- 
ing the export license situation and 
the same factors which influence the 
reluctance to make domestic book- 
ings. 

Trading at Buffalo stopped as the 
changeover date approached, but 
mills continued to run full time on 
old orders. right up to the deadline. 
New York mill representatives, after 
living through the nightmare of the 
past few weeks, welcomed the relief 
from pressure for old style flour 
which came with March 1. Most 
buyers, however, appear anxious to 
get deliveries on the 80% flour, but 
are not getting much encouragement 
from mills. 


Boston Trade at Standstill 


New business at Boston is at a 
standstill. Emphasis has been on get- 
ting deliveries of old contracts and 
shipments of new style flour are re- 
quested as soon as’ possible so that 
baking experiments can be conducted. 
No great concern is evident over the 
effects of the new flour.on bakery 
products. At Philadelphia, a good 
many buyers entered March with in- 
ventories well below the - permitted 
maximum, but the clamor for flour 
has abated as a result of almost gen- 
eral refusal of mills to accept fur- 
ther shipping directions. Pittsburgh 
mill representatives are said to have 
sold a large volume of the new type 
flour and buyers are eager to obtain 
early delivery. 

New business at Chicago has been 
exceedingly light, but mills rushed 
to get as much old style flour as 
possible before the changeover. Mill 
representatives state that so far most 
buyers seem willing to accept the 
new flour on old contracts. Most of 
the mills at St. Louis withdrew from 
the market pending the switch to the 
80% style flour. Jobbers report a 
continued demand for old style flour, 


but no new sales were made last | 


week. 


Southeastern Trade Limited 

Atlanta reported flour market con- 
ditions last week about the shade of 
the new flour—rather dark. How- 
ever, small orders for the 80% ex- 
traction product were placed by 
both jobbers and bakers. Jobbers’ 
stocks of white flour are very low, 
but they are only partially replacing 
them with new flour. New trade at 
Nashville has been light, with family 
trade greatly reduced as a result of 
the recent runs on retail stocks. 

Pacific Northwest mills report 
trade at a standstill, with both buy- 
ers and sellers confused during the 
transition from old to new style flour. 
All established brands have been 
withdrawn and millers still are figur- 
ing on what to call their new 80% 
flour. New sales will be limited until 
millers have a clearer picture of 
their wheat position. Portland re- 
ports an accumulation of export flour 
on boat docks, which cannot move 
due to lack of export licenses. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill- 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,998,166 sacks, com- 
pared with 4,173,879 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,480,924 sacks, 
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in the corresponding week a year 
ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,212,323 sacks and three years ago 
with 64% of the mills reporting the 
figure was 3,154,283. Production in 
the Northwest increased 10,000 sacks 
over last week and decreased 100,000 
sacks in the Southwest. Buffalo out- 
put decreased 26,000 sacks, central 
and southeastern states decreased 
57,390 and the north Pacific Coast 
was down 600. 
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FEEDSTUFFS MARKETS 
CONSIDERABLY UPSET 


——<>— 
Reduced Millfeed Output Under WFO 
144 Further Complicates Short- 
age of All Commodities 








Feed ingredient markets have been 
considerably upset by the wheat con- 
servation order—WFO 144—which 
will reduce the quantity of wheat 
millfeeds at a time when practically 
all ingredients and feed grains are 
exceedingly scarce. Meanwhile, de- 
mand continues at 
a high rate, due 
to the large num- 
bers of feed con- 
suming units on 
farms and the cur- 
rently profitable feeding ratios. For- 
mula mills are running as actively 
as permitted by the availability of 
ingredients, but are unable to fully 
satisfy all calls and see their future 
operations interfered with by the 
wheat order and other restrictive 
measures reported to be under con- 
sideration. Bartering continues as 
the principal means of obtaining the 
ingredients that are available and, 
while money means little as an indi- 
cation of values, nominal prices re- 
main at the ceilings. The United 
States Department of Agriculture in- 
dex of wholesale prices holds at 166.1, 
as compared with the same figure a 
year ago. 

Mills pushed their flour milling ca- 
pacity to the limit in an effort to pro- 
duce as much flour and feed as pos- 
sible to apply on old contracts before 
the 80% extraction order became ef- 
fective March 1. Mills in the spring 
wheat area shipped most of this large 
output in mixed cars with flour, but 
were forced to take on some business 
for mill door delivery because of the 
car situation. Applications on old 
contracts for straight carlots were 
few and mills became badly behind 
on these old orders. With wheat 
feed output to be cut about 35% 
after March 1, circumstances sur- 
rounding deliveries on these old car- 
lot contracts appear none too promis- 
ing. The trade generally expects a 
millfeed distribution and use control 
order will be announced and made ef- 
fective on April 1. 

With offerings of feed grains 
alarmingly scarce, the demand for 
millfeeds has reached an unusual 
stage. All important producing mar- 
kets, such as Kansas City, Chicago 
and Buffalo, report a capacity run 
of flour mills, but there are no offer- 
ings of wheat feeds and no accumula- 
tion. of stocks. - 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Bufialo 
amounted to 65,704 tons last weck, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 68,202 tons in the 
week previous and 55,260 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 2,104,528 
tons as compared with 1,931,903 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
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Wheat Prices Rise as OPA 


Springs Ceiling 


se Bu 


Cash Trading Confused as WFO 144 Interpretations Lag— 
Government Tightens Car Priorities to Move Export Wheat 


A week-end announcement of an 
immediate increase of 3c bu in wheat 
ceilings was followed the first day 
of trading by a rise of that amount 
in quotations at all levels. From 
the millers’ viewpoint, the ceiling in- 
crease nullifies any possible margin 

which might have 

accrued from un- 

changed __ subsidy 

rates for March as 

related to the mill- 

ing of 80% extrac- 
tion flour, and certainly it means out 
of pocket loss in obtaining wheat 
to cover flour contracts already on 
the books which were executed on 
the basis of previous wheat ceilings. 
Whether or not the increase will at- 
tract any more wheat from the coun- 
try, a feature probably of equal in- 
terest to mills as price, remains to 
be seen. Some are inclined to doubt 
it, because there still are too many 
inflationary loose ends in Washing- 
ton to convince anyone, including 
farmers, that more price rises are 
impossible. 

Indications are that the govern- 
ment’s export program is likely to 
fall short of the 37,000,000-bu month- 
ly goal. These are given weight by 
the issuance of a boxcar priority 
order by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission giving top rating to or- 
ders for empties to move grain to 
terminal markets. Rumored, also, 
were possible reductions in the mill 
inventory limitations from 45 days 
to 35 or even 30 days, and the re- 
porting date for excess wheat under 
WFO was postponed until March 9, 
which might mean a revision in the 
definition of excess wheat. A little 
wheat has been made available to 
mills with preference certificates and 
a small volume of grain has appeared 
on open markets, but for the most 
part trading remains exceedingly lim- 
ited, with both buyers and sellers 
greatly confused. 


Wheat Banned for Beer 


Effective March 1, WFO 66 was 
amended to prohibit use of wheat 
and wheat products in the produc- 
tion of malt beverages and limits 
the use of all other grains, including 
barley malt, to 70% of the amount 
used by the brewing industry in 1945. 
Small operators are restricted to min- 
imum quantities of 180,000 Ibs of 
grain for each three-month period. 

Supplies of all grain in the four 
principal exporting countries—Unit- 
ed States, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia—on Jan. 1 were about 15% 
smaller than at the beginning of 
1945. Reduced supplies reflect in- 
creased exports in the northern hemi- 
sphere countries and two successive 
below average crops in the southern 
hemisphere. Supplies of oats in con- 





trast with other grains were some- 
what larger on Jan. 1 than in 1944 
or 1945 as a result of larger stocks 
in the United States. 

Supplies of wheat in the four ex- 
porting countries are estimated to be 
approximately 1,392,000,000 bus, about 
25% smaller than a year earlier. The 
current stocks are also much smaller 
than the large supplies of January, 
1943 and 1944 and are the smallest 
since 1940. The exportable surplus 
estimated at 475,000,000 to 500,000,- 
000 bus from these supplies is much 
smaller than the estimated world im- 
port requirements. 

Minneapolis wheat receipts last 
week stepped up to 1,100 cars. Most 
cars were applied on “‘to arrive” sales 
to such mills and handlers whose sup- 
ply position made them eligible to 
accept deliveries under the provi- 
sions of WFO 144. The balance was 
distributed to those holding prefer- 
ence certificates. General market 
tone held exceedingly strong with 
quotations nominal, but tight against 
even the new ceilings for all classes, 
grades and proteins. The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 12.91% and the durum, 
11.83%. 

Effects of WFO 144 were being 
felt at Kansas City, some wheat com- 
ing on the market in anticipation of 
establishment of “excess wheat” pro- 
visions of the order of March 9. Vol- 
ume was not large and chiefly result- 
ed from the inability of some mill 
buyers to take on further supplies. 
There was a scattering of preference 
certificates available and some wheat 

. also went to buyers on K inventory 
certificates. Receipts continued fair- 
ly large for this time of year, indi- 
cating some improvement in car sup- 
plies, which probably will be further 
increased by the new priority for 
grain car movement. Meanwhile, 
there are indications of further 
tightening of farm sales of wheat, 
and the 3c ceiling advance is expected 
to have little effect in bringing out 
supplies. 

There is nothing but confusion in 
the Pacific Northwest grain trade as 
a result of WFO 144. Too many 
varied interpretations are being made. 
Millers and feed manufacturers 
rushed to buy wheat before the 
March 2 deadline. But there was 
little selling going on. Farmers were 
hanging more tightly than ever to 
their wheat, with the intention of 
selling to other farmers and trans- 
porting wheat by trucks. It was the 
most confused week of any during 
the war. a 

The Pacific Coast export program 
is not going any too well, due to in- 
ability to secure and ship wheat. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
Season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included) : 

o—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production 





Feb. 24-Mar. 2.. 36,520 1,122,940 18,720 
Previous week .. 38,785 18,448 
i weeks ago. 37,433 i 18,558 
a 30,942 1,032,687 15,043 
ibis tree 28,622 1,096,222 13,104 
1948. 28,007 968,603 14,564 
a 24,697 879,588 12,334 

e-yr. average 29,738 1,020,008 14,753 


todate production to date production to date 


614,932 10,464 366,456 65,704 2,104,328 
10,969 68,202 
11,349 67,340 
567,926 9,275 331,290 55,260 1,931,903 
511,527 9,421 328,795 51,047 1,936,544 
494,369 9,417 293,412 51,988 1,756,384 
450,618 8,321 271,336 45,352 1,601,542 
527,842 9,380 318,258 1,866,108 


53,871 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) . 








Previous Mar. 3, Mar. 4, Mar. 6, 
Mar. 2, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
Pt Sa Cree. oe wey oer *928,464 - 918,964 760,158 646,048 714,340 
DOMCTTS wa 50.8 694 Velie: 6 ObS He ce 1,518,781 1,619,587 1,299,112 1,169,593 1,173,181 
po ge ge ee eee ee ee 546,915 573,331 484,788 492,406 492,207 
Central and Southeast ....... *621,669 679,059 532,521 571,004 481,921 
North Pacific Coast ........+.. *382,337 382,941 404,345 333,272 292,634 
es ob es CREE ap bie esd o oS 3,998,166 4,173,879 3,480,924 3,212,323 3,154,283 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 


*Preliminary. 


————Percentage of activity 
M 


Crop year flour production 
- July 1t 














Mar. 2, Previous Mar, 3, ar. 4, Mar. 6, Mar. 2, Mar. 3, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest .....-. 94 3 77 66 68 30,634,993 27,866,563 
Southwest ....... 104 111 92 84 85 46,822,925 41,951,200 
Bualo: ....0..6isiss> 91 95 80 85 85 18,609,597 16,865,329 
Central and S. E. 78 86 67 71 73 20,752,742 9,539,130 
No. Pacific Coast 106 106 98 81 89 12,038,032 12,894,572 
SOCRIG es iehsd 97 102 83 78 78 128,858,289 109,116,974 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Feb. 24-Mar. 2.. 894,660 956,368 107 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week .. 894,660 1,002,048 112 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ....... 814,380 818,214 100 Feb. 24-M ‘ 667,800 605,011 91 
Two years ago .. 814,380 778,586 96 salt rnb Malad , tat 
“> allele =a “ Previous week .. 667,800 584,675 88 
oat fy 25 a A al dea $$ = Year ago ....... 667,800 497,674 15 
I= VORE AVETESO °oi oo ieee cc teen Two years ago .. 660,498 411.140 62 
Kansas City Five-year average ..........s+006% 61 
Feb. 24-Mar. 2.. 364,320 346,746 95 Ten-year average ...........+206. 54 
Previous week .. 364,320 394,710 108 Production for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 352,800 280,230 19- estimated. 
Two years ago... 352,800 204,546 58 
Five-year average .........+.ee-0 eee Minneapolis 
Ten-year AVETABe .... cece scsseece 72 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output _ tivity 
Feb. 24-Mar. 2.. 112,800 143,276 127 Feb. 24-Mar. 2.. 321,360 ~ 323,453 101 
Previous week .. 112,800 141,291 125 Previous week .. 321,360 334,286 104 
BOO? BOO. 6ricewa 111,132 98,969 89 YOO? MAW viicscce 321,360 262,484 82 
Two years ago.. 111,132 97,267 86 Two years ago.. 319,284 234,938 74 
Salina Five-year average ......-.0seeeees 71 
Feb. 24-Mar. 2.. 84,600 72,391 86 Ten-year AVerage .......ceeeesvees 69 
Previous week .. 84,600 81,538 96 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
; . 9 
ym | is A 4 ot Mills in Ilinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


PACIFICO COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2.. 225,720 244,134 108 
Previous week .. 225,720 245,759 109 
i ae Serer 269,100 246,695 92 
Two years ago.. 269,100 210,882 78 
ThE REV D006 Oe He 81 


Five-year average 
TOM-VORF AVELTARS 2 0350 op cwesevece 42 
Current week preliminary. 


Portland District 


Feb. 24-Mar. 2.. 134,200 *138,203 103 
Previous week .. 134,200 137,182 102 
Year ago ....... 143,200 157,650 110 
Two years ago.. 143,200 122,390 85 

a's.ed'e Gun cen ele see 88 


Five-year average 
Ten-year AVeTABE ..... seer ee eeeeee ; 81 
*Estimated. 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2.. 794,106 621,669 78 

Previous week .. 794,106 679,059 86 

Year ago ....... 795,240 632,521 67 

Two years ago.. 797,532 571,004 71 

Five-year average .........++sees% 66 

Ten-year AVETABS ........ sss ceeees 63 

Current week preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Feb. 24-Mar. 2.. 601,200 546,915 91 

Previous week .. 601,200 573,331 95 

pe. rere re 600,600 484,788 80 

Two years ago.. 577,416 492,406 85 

Five-year average .........-++++4+5 79 

TEN=-VOAF AVETARS 666 ceicccecscvcos 76 





February Flour Output Up 


The February production of flour showed an increase of 2,138,154 sacks 
over the output of a year ago, according to figures compiled by The North- 


western Miller. 


The February, 1946, production totaled 16,324,960 sacks, 


representing 73% of the total flour output of the United States, compared 
with 14,186,806 sacks a year ago. During the preceding month of January, 


the output amounted to 16,672,384 sacks. 


Two years ago the output for Feb- 


ruary, representing 73% of the total production, was 14,260,324 sacks, and 
three years ago the total, representing 64% of the total production, reached 


12,920,401 sacks. 
tion over the previous year. 


All sections of the country showed an increase in produc- 


Complete details of production by various sections for the past three 
years are shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 








Previous oo February————_———_~ 
Feb., 1946 month 1945 194 1943 
| See ES Ee Lae ee eee ne) *3,605,635 3,840,527 3,187,400 3,021,805 2,963,521 
aE a Pee 6,148,027 6,250,011 5,170,412 5,338,925 4,722,355 
i | A eee reer gs nb e'e’ 2,262,045 2,495,500 1,898,500 2,085,540 2,087,082 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,648,449 2,639,789 2,277,189 2,350,532 2,064,817 
North Pacific Coast .......... *1,660,804 1,446,557 1,653,305 1,463,522 1,082,626 
OGG 5 ks Ver eck oewces 16,324,960 16,672,384 14,186,806 14,260,324 12,920,401 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
Total Monthly Production of Durum Productst 
tNine companies 748,258 971,799 732,025 650,950 885,655 
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Feb. 15 Parity 
Prices Show 
Firmer Tone 


Washington, D. C.~Reflecting sus- 
tained enhancement of values for 
goods of most kinds, parity rates for 
farm commodities held to a harden- 
ing tendency in the month ended 
Feb. 15. However, a few commodi- 
ties remained steady, including corn 

‘ and barley. Wheat, rye and soybean 
rates advanced 1c bu, flax 2c and 
oats a fraction. 

Nearly all grains show advances of 
4@5c in parity rates from a year 
ago, but these grains are equaled 
or greatly exceeded by upturns in 
prices obtained from sale of the va- 
rious commodities, adding immensely 

’ to incomes of farmers which during 
1945 reached the most tremendous 
total in history. Thus, wheat returns 
to producers continued within a frac- 
tion of parity, while there is a slight 
lag for corn. Other commodities are 
mostly above parity, the excess being 
especially marked on rye, soybeans, 
livestock and a few other items. 


Midmonth parity for major com- 
follow 


modities, with comparisons, 
(per bu unless otherwise specified) : 
Feb., Jan., Feb., 
1946 1946 1945 
Wheat .....-.4.-% $1.57 $1.56 $1.52 
COPR ccc ei eo views 1.14 1.14 1.10 
QOEB 0 is 'erviele ec wrese -71 -706 .686 
Barley 2.0: oe eee 1.10 1.10 1.06 
MNS. xaGe's'6 5,0 00 0 1.28 1.27 1.24 
Gr. sorgh, cwt ... 2.15 2.14 2.08 
) |. an ae wee ara 3.01 2.99 2.91 
Cotton, Ib ........ .2207 2195 -2133 
Soybeans, bu .... 1.71 1.70 oe 
Dry beans, cwt ... 6.00 5.96 5.80 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Combined Operations 
* 


Extraordinary Efforts Furnish News- 
men and President With 
“Truman” Bread 





A miller in Minneapolis and a 
baking company in Washington, D. 
C., got their operations together re- 
cently in a rush job that produced 
150 loaves of bread made with 80% 
extraction flour in-a’special order for 
the annual White House correspond- 
ents’ banquet on March 2. 

Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., arranged for 
milling a special consignment of the 
new flour in time for the Schneider 
Baking Co. of Washington, D. C., to 
bake the “Truman Bread’ for the 
banquet. 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president, 
bulk product sales, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, supervised the han- 
dling of ‘the arrangements for the 
new flour at the mill, making certain 
that the shipment arrived in Wash- 
ington on time, and that it was han- 
dled properly for best results in the 
baking process. 

Nine hundred newspaper men and 
their guests, representing perhaps 
the largest group yet at one sitting 
to sample the new bread, dined in the 
nation’s capital at the Statler Hotel 
with the President, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, other members of the 
cabinet and Paul Porter, head of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

Mr. Pillsbury was on hand to ob- 
serve reactions of the gathering 
toward the new bread. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VIRGINIA MILL CHARGED 
ON ADULTERATION COUNT 


Danville, Va.—Criminal informa- 





tion has been filed with the U. S. 
District Court here, charging the 


Alleghany Milling Co., Inc., of Cov- 
ington, Va., with violation of the 
pure food laws. 

The presentment was made by 
Howard C. Gilmer, Jr., assistant dis- 
trict attorney, against the corpora- 
tion and its executives. 

The milling company was charged 
with selling three West Virginia firms 
corn meal and flour which had been 
produced under insanitary conditions 
and had become adulterated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


House Measure 
Aims to Increase 
Wheat Offerings 


Washington, D. C.—A bill has been 
introduced in the House to “increase 
the availability of wheat by protect- 
ing growers against losses for early 
delivery of wheat in 1946.’ 

The bill (HR 5495, Case of South 
Dakota) would provide an. option to 
wheat growers to report the income 
received from sales in 1946 of wheat 
produced in prior years, either in 
1946, or to carry over the amount 
and report it in 1947. The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. would be authorized 
at the request of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purchase wheat and 
pay not less than 90% of the average 
parity price for wheat in the quar- 
ter of 1946 which the seller selected. 

The bill was referred to the com- 
mittee on ways and means. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


4 DISTRICT CCC OFFICES 
SET UP FOR WHEAT ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—The Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. has established four 
district offices for the convenience of 
millers who desire to file preference 
orders for wheat. The offices are 
located at Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City and Portland. The men in 
charge of each office, their addresses 
and the states each office will serve 
are as follows: 


Chicago—George B. Bradley, Director, 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Ill.— 
Connecticut, Delaware, IHinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland and D. C., Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Minneapolis—James A. Cole, Director, 328 
McKnight Building, Minneapolis 1, Minn.— 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Kdnsas City—W. B. Lathrop, Director, 
Dwight Building, 1004 Baltimore Avenue, 
Kansas City 13, Mo.—Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Georgia, Florida, Kansas, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, 
Wyoming. 

Portland—EHarl C. Corey, 
Artisans Building, 225 Southwest Broad- 
way, Portland, Oregon—Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington. 
BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW QUESTIONNAIRE FORM 
MAILED BY CENSUS BUREAU 


Washington, D. C-——The Bureau of 
the Census mailed out on Feb. 27 the 
revised questionnaire for wheat flour 
manufactured during 1945. The new 
form will enable the bureau to com- 
pile statistics on the production of 
family flour, as well as prepared flour 
mixes used in the home. 

The family flour category specifies 
“flour produced and packed for sale 
through distribution channels leading 
to consumption in the home” and in- 
cludes the following types: all-pur- 
pose, bread, self-rising, phosphated, 
cake, pastry and other flours used in 
home baking, except cake and pastry 
flours packed in cartons. 

A separate item is included in the 
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questionnaire for the tabulation of 
prepared flour mixes and cake and 
pastry flour packed in cartons. Bis- 
cuit, cake, pancake, doughnut, ginger- 
bread and other wheat flour mixes 
are to be included in this item. 

Other categories in the question- 
naire are: Commercial flour, includ- 
ing all flour purchases by the federal 
government for other buyers; export 
flour produced and packed for direct 
export through regular commercial 
channels, and industrial flour pro- 
duced and packed for nonfood uses. 

The Bureau of the Census has re- 
quested completion and return of the 
questionnaires within 10 days after 
their receipt. The form was mailed 
to each mill in the United States 
which has a daily capacity of 400 
sacks or more, and for the first time 
will supply the milling industry with 
reliable data on family flour produc- 
tion. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Minimum Wage Bill 
Revision Includes 
Country Elevators 


Washington, D. C. — The Senate 
committee on education and labor 
has informally announced that it 
would report favorably on the Pepper 
bill (S-1349) which would require 
country elevators and other first ag- 
ricultural processors to pay a mini- 
mum wage of 65c per hour. 

Previously these operators had 
been specifically exempted from the 
minimum wage provision of the fair 
labor standards act. Formal com- 
mittee action has been held up, it is 
stated, while a minority report on the 
bill is being drawn by Senator Jo- 
seph Ball of Minnesota. 

Administration officials state that 
as soon as both reports are prepared, 
the bill will be brought to the floor 
for consideration. bet 

Senators from certain farm belt 
states are expected to offer amend- 
ments from the floor which will re- 
instate the first agricultural process- 
or exemption from the provisions of 
the bill. If an amendment of this 
nature can be accepted, the Pepper 
bill would not change the present law 
as far as these operators are con- 
cerned. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOYD HOUSTON APPOINTED 
STANDARD DISTRICT HEAD 


Kansas City, Mo—Boyd Houston 
has been appointed assistant district 
manager of the Southwest district 
for the Standard Milling Co. Mr. 
Houston has been a sales represen- 
tative of this company for a number 
of years. Although the headquarters 
office for the Southwest district is in 
St. Louis, Mr. Houston will continue 
to reside in Kansas City. J. B. Fer- 
guson of St. Louis is sales manager 
of this district. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. A. BAKERS ELECT 


Officers for the new year have been 
elected hy the Master Bakers Retail 
Association of Los Angeles County as 
follows: 

President, Ralph Englund; first vice 
president, Tom Sneddon; second vice 
president, Peter Jensen; secretary, 
George Fawkes, and treasurer, Rich- 
ard Welsh. 
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No Brand Changes 
Indicated for 
Durum Users 


In view of what are regarded as 
satisfactory tests with 80% extrac. 
tion durum flour, it is believed that 
macaroni, spaghetti and noodle manu. 
facturers in the New York, N. y. 
area are planning to continue regular 
operations and merchandise resulting 
products from the new flour under es. 
tablished brand names. 

Another important factor in plans 
to continue manufacture “as usua]” 
was a notice from the Food and Drug 
Administration that restrictions on 
label regulations for “durum semo- 
Jina product” would be waived for 
the effective duration of War Food 
Order No. 144. 

Relief from hardship from WFO 
No. 144 has already been petitioned 
by some members of the industry, 
but recent developments in connec. 
tion with tests of the new flour in- 
dicate that such requests are not 
likely to be granted. 

Farina Outlook Favorable 

Reports circulating among the 
trade hinted that, although spaghetti, 
macaroni and noodle manufacturers 
and other durum wheat flour - users 
were not likely to be granted relief 
from hardship caused by compliance 
with WFO No. 144, favorable action 
on petitions might be in store for 
farina manufacturers. 

Chief reasons said to be considered 
by government officials in weighing 
the case of the farina industry were 
the facts that deviation from estab- 
lished farina formulas would make 
the product unsuitable for baby food 
and that the unusually high protein 
content requirements of farina were 
also made extremely difficult to 
maintain with an 80% extraction 
product. 
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Author Fears Defeat 
of Virginia Flour 
Enrichment Bill 


Richmond, Va.—The Virginia en- 
richment bill, which has been cropped 
and cut from time'to time ever since 
its. appearance Jan. 14 in the state 
general assembly, was feared deteat- 
ed on March 1 by its author, Ted 
Dalton, state senator from Radford, 
Va. Its further progress is described 
as highly doubtful. 

The bill originally applied to inill- 
ers, bakers and “dealers,” but was 
limited, by the time it reached the 
lower house, to millers producing over 
25 bbls daily. 

The law. would have required the 
following amounts of enrichmen: in- 
gredients per pound of flour in rilli- 
grams: 





Not less Or more 
than than 
Thiamine ...... 2 29 
Riboflavin ...... 1.2 1.5 
Niacin or 
niacinamide .. 16 Z 
WORE. HRP oT; 13 16.5 


In addition to the above ingredi- 
ents, self-rising flour would have 
been required to carry not less than 
500 or more than 1,500 mg of cal- 
cium per pound, 
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84th Birthday 
Ww 


Joseph Poehlmann, Milwaukee 
Baker, Plays Host to His 
Many Friends 


Joseph Poehlmann, often called the 
“grand old man of the Milwaukee 
paking industry,” and son of the 
founder of the Poehlmann Baking Co., 
which now operates six outlets in 
Milwaukee, recently observed his 
eighty-fourth birthday anniversary. 

During the day Mr. Poehlmann was 
host at an open house at his home, 
while in the evening he presided at a 
family dinner attended by his four 
sons, Fred, Walter, John and Herbert, 
their wives, his daughter Eleanor, and 
13 grandchildren. 

Active in baking circles all of his 
life, Mr. Poehlmann was a founder 
of both the Milwaukee and the Wis- 
consin bakers associations. He served 
as first secretary of the then Milwau- 
kee Backer Meister Verein (Milwau- 
kee Master Bakers Association), for 
20 years, and was president of the 
group, now the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Association, for 17 years. 

Mr. Poehlmann also headed the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc., 
for 14 years, and served one term as 
president of the Association of Retail 
Bakers of America. 

Five years ago he retired from 
active business to give his sons a 
“chance” to operate the company. 
Despite his advanced age, Mr. Poehl- 
mann continues to be actively inter- 
ested in the industry, and is making 
his customary plans to attend the 
forthcoming state convention in May. 
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WORLD RICE PRODUCTION 
IN 1945-46 DROPS 10% 


Washington, D. C—A 10% de- 
crease in. world rice production for 
1945-46 compared with the previous 
season is shown by a report of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture’s offce of foreign agricultural 
relations. The drop in 1945-46 rice 
production from the prewar average 
(1935-36 to 1939-40) is estimated at 
from 15 to 20%. 

The world rice harvest for 1945-46 
is given at 6,200,000,000 bus, rough 
basis, compared with 6,700,000,000 the 
year before, and a prewar average of 
7,400,000,000 bus. 

Most of the reduction was in Asia 
where 95% of the world’s rice is 
grown. The greatest decline as the 
result of the war was in Japanese 
occupied countries and in the Jap- 
anese Empire. Europe’s output, 
which declined during the war, also 
was smaller than the year before. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GOVERNMENT EXPECTS 3% 
DECLINE IN FLOUR USE 


_ Washington, D. C_——The consump- 
tion of wheat flour per capita in 1946 
is expected to be “only 3% below 
1945, and this will be 3% above pre- 
Wwar,’’ the office of information of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
states in a recent release headed 

Food Conservation for Peace.” 

In a discussion of how the 80% 
flour extraction order will affect the 
public, the food industry and farm- 
ers, the information bulletin con- 
tained the following statements: 

‘Consumers will not have to make 
any real sacrifice. Consumption of 
Wheat flour per capita in 1946 is ex- 
pected to be only 3% below 1945, and 
this will be 3% above prewar. 
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“First experimental loaves from a 
Department of Agriculture labora- 
tory showed that the new bread has 
a pleasing cream color. At a few feet 
away it could not be distinguished 
from bread baked from \ ordinary 
white flour. Tasters pronounced the 
new bread similar to white, some 
noting a ‘more wheaty’ or ‘fuller’ or 
‘nutty’ flavor. As for food value,.80% 
extraction flour as milled will have a 
higher content of iron, B vitamins, 
especially thiamine, and better qual- 
ity protein than unenriched white 
flour. Flour and bread will continue 
to be enriched up to the levels re- 
quired in War Food Order No. 1. The 


new flour will contain no visible bran, 
and there is no reason to believe it 
will have any different digestive ef- 
fects from the white flour to which 
we have been accustomed. 

“Millers, bakers and retailers still 
should be able to do a volume of 
business in flour and bread above 
prewar, but bakers and millers will 
have’ a number of operating problems 
to meet because of the change in the 
extraction rate for flour.” 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. P. BLOUNT RESIGNS 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Dave P. Blount, 
for the past four and a half years 
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associated with Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co. here, has resigned as 
bakery products sales manager to re- 
join the Magnus Chemical Co., Gar- 
wood, N. J. He becomes assistant 
to the vice president in charge of 
sales. Before coming to the Mid- 
West to join Red Star Yeast, Mr. 
Blount had been with the Magnus 
company in its eastern territory. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P & G SHOWS DECLINE 
A report of Procter & Gamble for 
six months ended Dec. 31, shows a 
net profit of $9,456,033, compared 
with $9,856,948 in like period of 1944. 











“. «+ All agreed that WYTASE is certainly a 
wonderful product to produce such excellent bread. * 


of the crumb, too. Let the WYTASE 
representative show you how simple 


WYTASE gets credit for an “assist” in 
setting up a home run for better bread. 


Whiter crumb color that looks good ... 


it is to use. 


a flavor that satisfies! You, too, will agree 


that it’s a wonderful product. 

WYTASE is the only natural enzyme 
ingredient that gives your bread this. 
brighter color, and it adds to the softness 


*Original report on file. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 








DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to desig 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 


ate its 








Jj. R. SHORT MILLING CO., 38th and South May Streets, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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gu, TWO GOVERNMENT ASPECTS OF FLOUR INFESTATION 


} 













No. I. Here’s the problems “one of che most impor: 


tant subjects in the daily routine of the baker today is sanitation. This is more 
especially true in view of the interest shown by inspectors of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration . .. They have the power to close down a bakery on 
no notice at all — and are doing it. 

“If an inspector finds only the evidence that weevils, insects, rodents, or bac- 
teria have been there and have left something behind in the material used, the 
plant is unsanitary . . . materials or baked products may be confiscated and the 
plant shut down. 

“It behooves the baker to study the matter in full, and thus keep himself out 
of trouble by knowing what to do.” 





— Editorial Jan. 21st 1946 Bakers Weekly 













rotection: “Paper Bags 


afford considerable protection to flour from outside it 
Most flour-infesting insects are unable to cut through the walls 
of substantial paper bags . . . Paper bags of every — 
are now being offered to the trade as a substitute for the mo 


expensive fabric bags.” 
— U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Circular No. 720 


No. 2. Here’s p 














St. Regis Multiwall Paper Valve Bag Packaging This St. Regis Flour Packer 


automatically weighs the prod- 


Systems provide maximu i inst i uct and packs it i i 
m protection agai ‘ and packs it into Multi- 
P gainst in wall Paper Valve Bags at 


festation. The bags of clean Specification-made —sbeeds as high as six 100 Ib. 


: : b inute... wi 
kraft paper are machine filled directly from the aa, Ca 


mill stream. 
And, because Multiwalls are single-trip bags, 
they cannot return any micro-organisms to mill or 

















bakery. 
MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
ie Cadeina BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 
= Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. Sho : 
gig ore Calembia Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 
Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. New Orleans No. Kansas City, Mo, Ocala, Fla. Seattle Tolede 
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Story of a Mill 


AN small business survive? Well, 

the story of a 185-year-old mill 
should indicate that the prospect is 
hopeful. Built in 1760 by slave labor, 
Beverly mill on Broad Run Creek has 
ground cornmeal and stock feed for 
the settlers of Prince William Coun- 
ty, Virginia, since the reign of George 
III, and is still operating successful- 
ly. 

The owners have lived prosperous- 
ly and left their descendants large 
amounts of money and property. The 
mill has survived two destructions by 
fire. During the Civil War it carried 
on meat packing for southern armies, 
and during another interlude it 
ground plaster. Today it is operated 
by a young veteran of the Eighth 
Air Force. 

The story of this 185-year-old en- 
terprise should demonstrate that, 
with flexibility, a small business can 
survive almost anything.—American 
Restaurant Magazine. 


Fortunate Fact 


T’S a peculiar, although perhaps a 

fortunate fact that human beings 
like what they are accustomed to 
better than something better. Oth- 
erwise it would be more difficult than 
it is to please everybody. 

City children, knowing only the 
flavor of stale store eggs, may revolt 
at the taste of eggs fresh from the 
henhouse. Sour milk, tainted meat, 
old bread, greasy soup, fat pork, and 
pale coffee are esteemed by millions 
who neither know nor want anything 
else. 

You can’t argue with the palate. 
This may be one reason why the 
sexes should mate with those who 
are accustomed to the same kind of 
food and cooking.—Bagology. 


In Roman times bread was baked 
into fancy shapes to show special 
interests or occupations. 


Farm Problem 


HAT farm products would be 
hit hardest if we fail to keep 

food consumption at high levels? 
Department of Agriculture econo- 
mists say that these products will 
face demoralized markets if high-lev- 
el consumption is not maintained: 
Eggs, flour and cereals, butter, lard 
and fats; dry beans, dry peas and 

nuts; tomatoes, and citrus fruits. 
Even if national income stays high 
and people have the money to buy all 
and what they want to eat, farmers 
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Even starrier? 











A Mother’s Hands 


I used to think: her small hands, 
Spread on her apron, are, 

One, like the morning planet; 
- One, the evening star. 

(But so seldom quiet— 

Much, much to be done 

For a home, a family 

Between a sun and sun.) 

I used to think: they twinkle, 
As she knits, she sews, 

Takes bread from the oven; 
Tends gay posy rows. 

I used to think. . 
God has strangely willed 

A mother’s precious, busy hands 
Be heart-breaking stilled, 

I wonder: was she called thence 
Because He needed her— 

Oh, not more than we!—for tasks 


. yet now that 








—Ethel Romig Fuller. 











will have to make some adjustments 
in their production to get a correct 
balance. The problem would be in- 
creased considerably by a further in- 
crease in agriculture’s efficiency for 
food production. — Farmers Union 
Herald. 


Termite Bears 


HERE are bears in Uncle Sam’s 

attic—brown bears, as annoying 
in their habits as the mice that nib- 
ble and gnaw in ordinary attics. 

In Alaska the “Brownies” have 
eaten up sO many wooden road signs 
that foresters now are experimenting 
with some kind of a bear-proof guide 
post made of less palatable material. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


Peanut Glue 


NEW type of glue, to be derived 

from peanuts, and still in the 
laboratory stage of development, 
promises to have the two very de- 
sirable characteristics of refusing to 
become sticky in damp weather be- 
fore it is licked and failing to cause 
paper to curl. Used on postage 
stamps and envelope flaps, such an 
adhesive would be an improvement 
welcomed by most of us. 


Food and Crime 


ONDON boasts an organization of- 

ficially styled Our Society, which 
in the 42 years of its existence has 
become known as “The Crimes Club.” 
Its membership includes several emi- 
nent persons. 

Our Society is a dining club, meet- 
ing three times a year on Sunday. 
At its dinners from 70 to 100 men, 
most of whom have attained emi- 
nence in some walk of life, listen to 
one of their number read a paper 
on some cause celebre or fearful 
crime. 

Lawyers form not an unduly large 
proportion of the membership. The 
Duke of Kent, who regularly attend- 
ed its dinners, heads the list in the 
club’s obituary.—New York Times. 


Sometimes it’s hard to tell who’s 


knocking—opportunity or just temp- 
tation. 


A Glick of the Switch 


LECTRICAL appliance manufac- 
turers are coming along with in- 
teresting innovations. A home radio 
will look like an end table and will 
have a dial that disappears by blend- 
ing with the grain of the wood when 
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Tomorrow 


the radio is turned off and the dial 
lights go out. 

An electric hot-plate will have 4 
pull-out compartment underneath for 
making toast while coffee is brewed 
or eggs fried on top. 

An electric alarm clock will be ad- 
justable to any noise volume from 
low to very loud. 

An electric hand iron will have a 
temperature indicating dial with fab- 
ric graduations. In another, the ex- 
pansion and contraction of the sole- 
plate as it heats and cools will open 
and close the circuit to control tem- 
perature.—Business Week. 


Best for Worst? 


N Russia they are frankly incor. 

porating into their communist 
government the best features of our 
capitalist system, while we are tend- 
ing to put into our democracy some 
of the worst features. of communism, 
which are now discarded in Russia. 
—Prof. Irving Langmuir in American 


Affairs. 


Record? 
ARRY STUTTLER of Benton 
Ferry, W. Va., claims to have 
the oldest unmolded slice of bread in 
existence. It is a slice which was 
sealed in a jar by his grandmother 
on Nov. 3, 1898. It is, therefore, over 


47 years old. 


Tribute 


MAN who claims he did the cook- 

ing when his wife was ill says 
that a good cook needs a cool head 
and a sense of order. He also needs 
a scientist’s respect for measure, heat 
-and time. And a good cook needs 
good materials. 

The wonder, then, is that the world 
does not pay higher tribute to those 
big and little, old and young women 
who can be hired, at modest pay, to 
report at a strange kitchen and pro- 
ceed, with poor materials, inadequate 
utensils and no measuring devices, to 
prepare a palatable dinner for 12, 
serving it, piping hot, at any hour 
dictated by the whim of the hostess 
or the tardiness of the guests. 

It isn’t fair to pass off this achieve- 
ment as the kind of thing that comes 
as naturally to some people as swim- 
ming comes to a fish. 

The skill, timing, and self-control 
required in the preparation of a large 
dinner are as exceptional and praise- 
worthy as you are. likely to find ex- 
hibited anywhere in the workaday 
world.—Bagology. 
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AN EYE TO THE FUTURE 


HILE it is to be doubted if American public 
W opinion is yet prepared to support the nu- 
merous measures recently introduced in Congress 
restricting the exportation of scarce commodities, 
with emphasis upon grain, lumber and tires, the 
administration’s sudden dramatization of the over- 
whelming demand for relief supplies to be shipped 
everywhere in the world, coupled with unprece- 
dented restrictions upon our own consumption of 
these vital needs, is entirely likely to bear fruit in 
growing demand for something like economic iso- 
lation in this country. 

Fourteen of the bills referred to are chiefly de- 
signed to prohibit lumber exports so long as the 
need for housing in this country is so great that 
millions of people. are virtually homeless, with 
many of them in a condition of rooflessness fairly 
comparable with some of the less completely 
destitute elsewhere in the world. Sharing our sur- 
pluses of these materials or even sharing some 
part of our bare sufficiency undoubtedly is a vir- 
tue, but sharing our meager production to the 
extent that every board sent overseas means no 
homes, roofless homes or.slum crowding in this 
land has little to be said for it. 

Perhaps something more can be yielded in 
the matter of sharing our food, tragic shortage 
of which suddenly is revealed by government as 
the result of its own long continued misman- 
agement of unprecedentedly abundant ‘harvests. 
The absolute zero in this gross abuse of our food 
resources was reached in the recent unheralded 
order that America must have recourse to gray 
bread in order that we may “save” a handful of 
wheat from the greatest crop in all history. Last 
week’s order bringing all other grains under the 
blighting control of bureaucracy is merely an- 
other, if less serious, step toward such utter con- 
fusion as may ultimately lead to shortages in this 
land of plenty comparable with those in many 
parts of Europe. 

While it may not be wholly generous to con- 
sider this situation in connection with what hap- 
pened to American .agriculture and its other food 
producers in the years before the war, when all 
the world filled its food requirements by imports 
from countries other than America on a basis of 
quid pro quo for manufactured products, yet the 
record of those years still is fresh in memory and 
may be accepted as a fair guide to what will oc- 
cur in the years to come. 

Virtually the whole national agricultural dis- 
aster against which Henry Wallace fought man- 
fully, if somewhat stupidly and at billions of cost 
to the nation, was due primarily to lack of ex- 
ports. Today, because of the world’s dire needs, 
we must export at whatever cost to ourselves. 
Tomorrow, with production restored in the world, 
we will again find ourselves out-traded by low 
cost producers and our markets lost because of 
barter advantages exercised to their maximum 
by food importing countries. 

Assuredly no one can be so stupid as not to 
realize that our enormously over-extended plan 
for producing food—with emphasis upon livestock 
—and fiber is doomed to disaster when this tragic 
world hunger shall come to an end and America 
will face another “farm problem” which will tax 
the nation’s resources and such ingenuity as it 
may develop from hard experience. 

So, while men of good intent certainly can- 
not now accept the policy of economic isolation 
Proposed in these export-prohibition bills in Con- 
gress, they have, in our judgment, both reason 
and stern duty to look beyond this dissipation of 
our resources all about the world without an eye 
on the long-time bill to be paid. 

Despite its almost infinite resources, this na- 
tion and its people can by continuing sheer waste 
come to the time when what it proudly calls its 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“standard of living” may be reduced to the world 
level which, at the root of the business, was the 
cause of two wars. 

e®e ®@ 


WEBSTER ON OUR SIDE ANYWAY 


S OME knowledge seeking mission drove us to 

the dictionary the other day and somewhat 
by chance we came upon the definition of the 
word “wheat,” which we cannot recall ever hav- 
ing read before. There was a considerable story 
about wheat, both as a grass and as human food, 
and in the second section of the article we noted 
the following: 

“The well-known cereal grain produced by 
these plants, the most important food of tem- 
perate climates and next to rice the most 
largely used of any grain. It yields a fine 
white flour, which is made into bread, cakes, 
pastry, etc., of all kinds (see FLOUR). Wheat 
is also largely used coarsely ground, rolled, or 
crushed. From the hard wheats macaroni, 
spaghetti, and similar pastes are made. Wheat 
is highly nutritious, containing more protein 
and slightly less starch than corn. Flour 
milled from the whole or nearly whole grain 
(called graham flour, and entire-wheat, or 
whole-wheat, flour) contains about 2% more 

- proteins and 4% less carbohydrates than or- 
dinary flour, from which the bran of the grain 
is removed; experiments have shown, how- 
ever, that ordinary flour is the more complete- 
ly digested.” 

Our thirst for dictionary knowledge being 
still unquenched, we then turned to the word 
“flour” to see if the lexicographer there held to 
his statement that the coarser parts of the wheat 
berry separated in milling are less digestible than 
the finer parts. Sure enough, there it was, as 
follows: 

“For whole-wheat flour, entire wheat flour, 
graham flour the entire kernel is used so that 
these products contain in their natural pro- 
portions all of the constituents of the cleaned 
grain. They have about the same nutritive 
value as straight or patent flour, but are less 
completely digested.” 

All of which perhaps is of no great importance, 
but now that the great authority of government 
has again taken up the cudgels in behalf of the su- 
perior nutritive value of flour containing some part 
of the fibrous coating of the wheat berry, it is 
nice to know that our old friend Webster still 
stands firmly on the side of the superior nutritive 
value and digestibility of the world’s choicest 
bread foods baked from fine, white flour—nowa- 
days supplemented with vitamins and desired min- 
erals by way of gilding the lily. 


END OF THE LINE 

T long last, after 13 years of varying but con- 

stantly increasing government regulation in 
multiple forms, the nation’s grain trade, together 
with the whole machinery of processing and dis- 
tribution, literally reached the end of the line 
with the pending promulgation of last week’s 
over-all grain order. Today there is no place 
else to go short of the government itself expand- 
ing the present Commodity Credit Corp. into 
sole buyer, seller, storer and distributor of all 
grains and their flour, feed and other commer- 
cial products. 
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Beginning with the disastrous experiment of 
the Hoover administration in government con- 
trol and marketing, carrying on through the 
absurd government-financed farm co-operative 
enterprise on a nation-wide scale, and then go- 
ing all-out on the Wallace experiments with con- 
trolled production “for use” we came into recent 
years with the entire trade in incredible con- 
fusion, which war management turned into con- 
fusion worse confounded. 

Finally, we came to the end of the line, with 
bounty of a merciful Providence providing the 
greatest grain crops in all history in time of 
greatest need, only to have them dissipated 
through a long series of changes of “programs” 
and “goals” which left no man, including those 
who issued the innumerable complicated “orders 
in counsel,” able to say today what might hap- 
pen tomorrow—even sometimes driven to confess 
he was not sure of what was going on in any 
passing moment. 

So, today no man is free to buy and sell, to 
process or merchandise as a free agent any grain 
for ultimate use for food for men or beasts with- 
out taking counsel from endless rules and regula- 
tions difficult of understanding in the first in- 
stance and almost impossible to comply with in 
the second, third, tenth and last. 

It may be that the need justifies the act, in- 
comprehensible though it be, that, in time of 
peace in the world, this great nation with its al- 
most unlimited resources should have to impose 
upon itself and its people. restrictions unprec- 
edented in time of war—not only this final one 
but through all of those that have gone before. 
It is true that those thousands of men engaged 
in the commerce in these commodities and with 
lifetimes of experience, see little or no merit in 
this ultimate exercise of dictator authority and 
are sure they could, had they been asked, have 
devised a better way. But the time for that has 
passed, and today we have only to deal with 
the event, 

We who are a part of these great trades in 
grains and of the processing and distribution of 
the crops and harvest have this solace. What- 
ever is wrong cannot endure forever. Whatever 
is false ultimately must yield to truth. For a 
century and more these great industries have 
proved their ability to serve agriculture faith- 
fully and well, to do their full share in making 
America the best fed country in the world and 
to be a vital part of the free industry which has 
made this broad and favored land what it is to- 
day. These evil times will pass and mercifully 
be forgotten. Patience and faith alone are need- 
ed. 

ee 8@ 


SLOW START, FAST FINISH 


4 Bore gravity of Europe’s food situation was not 
realized until recently, say the government 
apologists for dilatory policies that led finally to 
precipitate and ill-advised debasing of American 
bread. Yet we find this statement in a public 
relations leaflet of the Department of Agriculture, 
dated Feb. 18: “That the food situation in war- 
torn areas would be critical had been anticipated 
for many months. . . . The Department of Agri- 
culture’s World Food Situation Report of Oct. 1, 
1945, estimated world food production per capita 
last year at 10% less than before the war. Later 
information, as reported in World Food Situation 
report of Feb. 10, showed the world food produc- 
tion per person was down 12% below prewar.” 
Europe’s food needs, it is admitted, cannot now be 
fully met. It is equally certain that they could 
not have been fully met even on the Oct. 1 basis. 
As a matter of fact, the gravity of Europe’s food 
crisis was realized as long ago as V-E Day. Why 
the last-minute hurry? 
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LOOKING BEHIND 
THE SCENES The Mills of Shellabarger 




















, I ‘HE shrewd flour buyer today looks “behind the scenes” at the kind of 
milling organization that produces the flour he buys. More than ever 
these differences of production ability are reflected in flours today. 


Me OS NESE ER oy eT 


That’s why we feature this Shellabarger Crest. It stands for a top-notch : 
milling organization, staffed with experienced personnel, equipped with the 
most modern machines and backed with extensive wheat storage facilities. 


You can be sure that the flours that 
bear the Shellabarger Crest have 
that extra measure of quality that 
This Is SHELLABARGER’S will help you produce better bread in 
your bakery. 








A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 4 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 








26 country elevators to aid in 

collecting much of this wheat Every sack of every 
directly from the growers. , 

Backed also by analytical and Shellabarger brand 
testing laboratories, the most is mi lled strictly to 
ri ge technical supervision | 
and, finally, by the highest . 7 
quality ideals and standards the best m que ity 
for every Shellabarger standards. 

product. 











THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


Millers Since 1776 SALINA, KANSAS 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn, 900 Beggs Bidg., Columbus, Ohio 
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Ki rom Farm, to Mill, to You 


@ For you, the Bakers of America, our com- 
pany-owned grain elevators and flour mills are 
holding the choicest country-run milling wheat 
available— much of which was grown on the 
fertile farmlands of the High Altitude Wheat 
Empire. From the wide range of protein variety 
on hand in both hard winter and hard spring 
wheat, soft winter wheats and soft white spring 
wheat, we are able to meet any flour specifica- 


tion required in your bakery. For 
CRACKER wi 

Bakers | Pastry eg 

ranam Flours 
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THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY comPrere 
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GENERAL OFFICES, DENVER, COLORADO (885) oH 1945 F WlGhes QUALITY Bane 
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INTERSTATE SALES RISE 
BUT NET INCOME DROPS 


Despite record sales in 1945, Inter- 
state Bakeries Co. reported recently 
that its net income had been low- 
ered because of higher wages, regu- 
lated prices and reduced production 
during the latter part of the fiscal 
period ended Dec. 29. 

Net income declined to $367,970, 
equal after preferred dividends to 16c 
a share of common, from the 1944 
fiscal year’s net of $413,680, equal 
to 25c a share. 

A new record of $37,197,022 in 
sales, which went up $2,749,907 from 
1944, was for the most part attained 
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in the earlier part of 1945. Produc- 
tion of cake and sweet goods, on 
which the baking industry generally 
has had to rely for profits, chiefly as 
a result of policies of the Office of 
Price Administration, was handi- 
capped, Interstate emphasized in its 
statement. 

As yet, the company stated, no ac- 
tion has been taken by the OPA on 
its request for a bread price increase 
in California areas, nor on a similar 
application for the Chicago region. 

Of earnings applicable to the pre- 
ferred, stated at $5.74 a share, divi- 
dends totaling $1.50 a share were 
paid. A larger dividend payment at 
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this time was not warranted, direc- 
tors stated. | 
As of Dec. 29 working capital stood 
at $2,390,691, an increase of $329,727 
from the same date a year earlier. 
—_——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
BAT-O-LITE ADDITIONS 
Eugene J. Kuhn, 30-year employee 
of the William Freihofer Baking Co. 
and its genera) production manager 
upon leaving the company, has joined 
the Bat-O-Lite Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
as its general sales manager. It was 
also announced that J. Thomas Schell, 
formerly with the Pittsburgh Wax 
Paper Co., will represent the concern 
in western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and part of Maryland. 




















Silk Gloss 


Santa Je Trail 


oF KANSAS MILLING C 


GET THE WHOLE PICTURE 





9. WICHITA PLANT 


N buying flour these days it pays 
to look at the whole picture. For 
flour quality will vary more than 
ever and depend more certainly on 
the skill and facilities of its maker. 


Here at Kansas Milling Co. we 
have the finest of production and 
laboratory equipment, backed up 
by men of skillful experience who 
know how to produce superior flour 


under any circumstances. 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts. 





Since 1894 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 








GENERAL BAKING SALES 
HIT RECORD IN 1945 


New York, N. Y.—Although net 
sales of the General Baking Co. for 
the 52 weeks ended Dec. 29, at $73. 
338,498, were the highest in the com. 
pany’s history, they would have been 
even greater had not some ingredi. 
ents been short, George L. Morrison, 
president, reported. For the previous 
53-week period, they amounted to 
$70,055,879. 

Net profits after taxes were §1,. 
879,759, compared with net earnings 
of $1,792,326 in 1944, when the fisca] 
year contained an additional week. 
Direct taxes amounted to $3,951,638 
against $2,178,290 in 1941, the last 
prewar year. 

“The past year, in many respects, 
was one of the most complex in the 
history of the company,” Mr. Morri- 
son said. “The scarcity of certain 
essential ingredients curtailed pro. 
duction and created manufacturing 
problems. Prices paid for flour, short- 
ening and other materials were high- 
er and payrolls were increased ma- 
terially, due largely to the prevailing 
upward adjustment in wage rates, 
Nevertheless, there has been no in- 
crease permitted in the price per 
pound of bread since the latter part 
of 1941.- The operating margin has 
narrowed to a point where it is im- 
perative that some upward adjust- 
ment be allowed in the selling price 
of bread.” 
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"45 WARD BAKING SALES 
HIGHEST OF FIRM RECORD 


Sales of Ward Baking Co. in 1945 
hit an all-time high of $60,247,836, 
an increase of $4,073,804 from the 
corresponding 1944 period, Faris R. 
Russell, chairman of the board, re- 
ports. Net profit amounted to $1, 
122,650 against $1,300,282. 

Net in’the latest year is equal to 
$1.06 a common share on 732,495 
shares outstanding, after dividend re- 
quirements on 63,952 shares of 544% 
cumulative preferred, $100 par. This 
compares with earnings of $5.08 on 
the $7 cumulative preferred, $50 par, 
outstanding in the preceding year. 

On Sept. 26, 1945, Ward stockhold- 
ers ratified a plan of reorganization 
to be effected through a consolida- 
tion and merger with its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Ward Baking Co. 
of Ohio, as a result of which author- 
ized capital was established as at 
present. 
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NEBRASKAASSOCIATION 
PLANS MARCH MEETING 


Omaha, Neb.—Arrangements have 
been completed for the annual meet- 





ing of the Nebraska Grain Improve- - 


ment Association which will be held 
at the Omaha Grain Exchange, 
March 19. Representatives of the 
mills, grain trade and other commer- 
cial concerns who sponsor the Ne- 
braska organization will be present 
to make plans and elect officers for 
the coming year. J. C. Swinbank, 
field secretary of the association, will 
report on the program which was 
carried on in 1945, 

Dr. F. D. Keim, Chairman of the 
Agronomy Department of the Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, will be 
the principal speaker. He will dis- 
cuss the agricultural situation in Eu- 
rope from firsthand observations 
made during the past seven mont 
while he was in charge of crops work 
at the American Army University at 
Biarritz, France. 
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The story of a 


FLOUR 





The miller actually cut packing costs by 
using the Bemis Deltaseal System of 
Packaging. Bags were packed with 


# savings in paper, time and manpower. 





Here’s a repeat sale in the making. She 
finds the Deltaseal Bag is ideal for cup- 
board storage of flour. No other container 
#is needed. It stands securely by itself and 
its top is self-closing and keeps out dust. 
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The grocer selected Deltaseal-packed 
flour for a mass display because Delta- 
seal Bags stack and handle easily. 








Bemis accepts responsibility 
for all elements of a com- 
plete packaging service— 
closing machinery, service 
and bags — when you use 
the Bemis Deltaseal System 
of Packaging. Call your 
Bemis representative today. 
There is no obligation. 

















The housewife was attracted by colorful 
eye-catching brand printing and all- 
around sales appeal of mass display. 


BEMIS 


Deltaseal 


SYSTEM OF PACKAGING 


, mas, * 
i j “BAG: 
y Compan” 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + + Brashiye” Buffalo + Froteve 
Chicago + Denver * Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston 
Indianapolis . » ba City + Los Angler * Louisville 
Memphis + Minneapolis + Mobile New Orleans 
New York City + Norfolk + Okichoma City + Omaha 
Orlando * Peoria + St. Helens, pat + St. bovis . a 
Salt Loke City + Son Francise 
Wilmington, Colit, 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 


HE Reg. U. S, Pat. OF. 
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Department of Agriculture Survey 
Analyzes World Food Problems 


Washington, D. C.—Reduction in 
1945 of total world food production 
by 12% per capita below prewar, 
concentration of this reduction chiefly 
in countries normally dependent on 
imports, and disruption of distribu- 
tion in wartorn nations, are the chief 
causes of the present grave werld 
food problem, according to a U. S. 


Department of Agriculture report 
prepared by the office of foreign ag- 
ricultural relations. 

The report, “World Food Situation 
—1946,” covers in detail about 65 
countries and shows in addition the 
supplies of the world’s major food 


products..that move in international . 


trade. Thé data and conclusions are 


based on information from agricul- 
tural attaches and other foreign offi- 
cers of the United States stationed 
abroad, reports of foreign govern- 
ments and U. S. occupation authori- 
ties, and background information in 
the files of the Department of Agri- 


yeplture. 


The Ufiited States and Canada, 











for time-proved cloth bags. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
MEMPHIS+ TENNESSEE 


CLOTH BAGS 


The ECONOMICAL Way to Ship Flour 


' EASHLY... 
the Lowest Net Container Cost Per Trip 


c bags easily provide the lowest container cost for the 
movement of flour from miller to baker. 
Cloth bags used, cleaned and used over and over again, re- 
duce container costs to negligible figures. No other container _ 

has ever come within gunshot of matching this performance. 

In additién, your workers handle cloth bags faster and with 
less fatigue. Cloth bags stack better, and in a 
smaller space. There is no satisfactory substitute 
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PACK YOUR FLOUR IN CLOTH BAGS: 
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British Isles and the Middle East are 
cited as the only large areas where 
food production in 1945 was relatively 
favorable. It is pointed out that 
total.food supply in the United States 
continues at record levels with food 
production about one third above the 
prewar average, and per capita con- 
sumption in the United States now 
exceeds that of any previous year. 

“Despite a much larger than usual 
flow of food from the surplus to the 
deficit food producing areas,” the 
report continues, “there remains wide 
variation in the quantities of food 
available for consumption in the dif- 
ferent countries. Food shortages are 
likely to be most seriously felt in 
the first six months of 1946, with 
rations in several countries near 
starvation levels.” 

In continental Europe, only Den- 
mark and Sweden at present have 
diets approximating prewar levels. 
Greece, France, Czechoslovakia, Nor- 
way, Switzerland, Netherlands, Lux- 
embourg and Belgium, which at the 
end of 1945 had a tolerable standard 
of between 2,100 and 2,500 calories 
daily per head of the nonfarm popu- 
lation, face a decline in this restrict- 
ed level during the first half of 1946. 
A third group, including Spain, Italy, 
Germany, Austria, Finland and seg- 
ments of Poland, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia and Roumania, with perhaps 
only two thirds of their prewar per 
capita intake, are sorely deficient in 
regard to total energy and almost 
every nutrient. The effects of mal- 
nutrition, hunger and even starva- 
tion in this group are apparent and 
may become aggravated before the 
new harvest is in. 

While world production will un- 
doubtedly increase in 1946-47 unless 
another unfavorable season is experi- 
enced over large areas, says the re- 
port, it is certain that production will 
still be somewhat below prewar 
levels, especially on a per capital 
basis if expansion in population is 
considered. 

“Following VJ-Day there was a 
general increase in food rations in 
many of the deficit areas in anticipa- 
tion of larger imports of food than 


. the surplus areas could provide,” says 


the report. “As a result; a larger 
than usual proportion of the world 
food supply was consumed in the first 
half of the year and some restric- 
tions of rations over large areas are 
imperative if serious food crises are 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 


Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 
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a to be avoided between now and the est possible extent, it will be neces- © n t s in ands 
re ” 
new harvest. sary during the next six months to S$ b S$ ock: All H d 
natd In continental Europe, which nor- use substantial quantities of grains y ea 
Nat : 2 
mally imports about 10% of its food, other than wheat for human con- T J 1 4 000 000 R J 
lp the report points out that production sumption. This will apply to oats, ota 5 7 7 us Jan. 1 
om in the 1945-46 season is 25% below barley, corn and such supplies of rye 
Z. prewse levels, ” chiefly . por ly 2 as are available. Washington, D. C.—Stocks of soy- From the estimated supply of 199,- 
ey tion by war an oO seins all rou 5 in ——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE beans in all positions, on and off 500,000 bus (stocks of 7,700,000, plus 
the Mediterranean area ‘extending f totaled approximately 154,- cduction of 191,700,000 bus) of 
! through southern and southeastern PRODUCTION MEN HEAR 000,000 eae Ma Sek & ancording nd pr n ,700, us) 0 
ual Europe and North Africa. Unfavor- DR. J. A. DUNN ON SALT .-. e he soybeans as of Oct. 1, 1945, disap- 
; nit : information compiled by the Depart ‘ 2 
the nditions are also cited . pearance to Jan. 1, 1946, is indicated 
able growing Co Dr. J. A. Dunn of the Diamond ment of Agriculture . 
the for several southern hemisphere coun- ree Tyee cs aoa . i at 45,500,000 bus. Of this 37,812,000 
ride d oth ihadine J Crystal Salt Co., was*the principal Making up this total were more b ak tale oft is thie teal 
Bod tries and other areas incluaing “apan. speaker at a recent ‘meeting of ,than’ “43,000,000 bus on farms and US were processed for o o ane 
dif- RRA A Se Pate. OF ee the Philadelphia Production Men’s nearly 40,000,000 bus stored in in- quarter of 1945, according to reports 
- ‘ "he Club. Salt not only saves flavor, but terior mills, elevators, warehouses of the Bureau of the Census. In the 
in Canadian Officials it increases the Sweetness of sugar and other establishments, as esti- same period of 1944, disappearance 
ith S d-U f and decreases the sourness of acids, mated by the Crop Reporting Board; was about 47,000,000 bus, of which 
ear Urge peed-Up tor Dr. Dunn pointed out. Impurities in more than 46,000,000 bus held in crushings accounted for 31,853,000 
Wheat Deliveries salt might have serious effect.on processing plants as enumerated by bus. : 
e dough fermentation. Dr. Dunn sug- the Bureau of the Census; about 24,- If the stepped-up rate of crushing 
- 7 Winnipeg, Man.—The Canadian gested aeration in storage chamber, 500,000 bus reported as commercial indicated in the last quarter of 1945 
ie Wheat Board is urging western grain and the use of multiwall paper sacks, stocks at terminals by the Produc- were to be continued into 1946, it 
- producers to deliver as much as pos- An interesting discussion followed . tion’ and Marketing Administration, appears that the supply would be 
fi sible of their marketable grains in on 80% extraction flour. A good deal. and nearly 500,000 bus reported by exhausted well before the new crop 
the the next three months. In urging of light was cast on the subject, and the Commodity Credit Corp. in its becomes available, after making al- 
- producers to deliver their grain, the the production men contributed sug- own steel and wooden bins. lowances for seed requirements for 
rie board pointed out that Canadian gestions as to changes in formula, Stocks in these positions on Jan. usual quantities fed on farms and 
- wheat supplies are dwindling rapidly, procedure, and the general method 1, 1945, totaled about 157,500,000 used for human consumption and for 
am and stressed the urgency of the situa- of handling the new type of flour. bus. 1 os smaller exports than last season. 
46 tion and the need for food in Europe . 
aly, and parts of Asia. In these war- ‘ 
eg. torn countries, despite all that has 
go- been done to date, hunger and near- 
aps starvation was the lot of many mil- 
er i Reviewing. th Fiour Is FLour Burt 
in Reviewing the Canadian situation, — 
ost the Wheat Board said that country 
al- elevator stocks in western Canada 
va- vay a little ee sy - third - T takes millions of choice kernels like those 
d ast year’s supplies a e presen > i 
oa time, and stocks in shipping posi- pictured here to make a sack of flour that will 
tions in the prairie provinces were perform properly in the modern bakery and pro- 
un- particularly low in Saskatchewan and duce a tasty, smooth-textured loaf. Nature is not 
oan Manitoba. The board’s statement, “f d ad, * 
- outlining the urgency of the situa- a uniform producer. Each year one section or 
al tion, follows in part: another of the great wheat belt is favored by 
P “The causes for this tragedy are better growing conditions. 
7 not hard to find. The war was long é é 
tal and destructive. On the continent Bakers who use Stock’s flours don’t have to 
is of Europe, food supplies had deteri- ‘ ‘i 
orated under the German occupation, worry about Nature’s unpredictable tricks. The 
‘ causing malnutrition and starvation Stock Mills at Hillsdale are situated so that the 
in of many people prior to their libera- best wheats can be obtained economically over 
i tion. The war itself caused a break- id £ th h Mod 
ee down in transportation over the a wide range of the western wheat area. od- 
e greater part of Europe. But more ernly equipped Stock laboratories pick wheats 
er important, still, the 1945 grain crop scientifically for baking values and prove flour 
“ld in Europe, seeded on a relatively f bef “Hi Y “f 
a small acreage, was one of the poor- pertormance before milling. ou get uniform, 
1a est crops in history. In‘ all these precision milled flours from one of America’s 
countries there is a shortage of n t 
ee meats and fats, with the result that ewest and most modern plants. 
a soe tonieilinie ae eee Pond a Stock’s MIKOTA spring wheat flours give you 
= “There is not enough wheat avail- the best of this year’s wheat crop . . . the needed 
able for export from the four chief extra strength and good fermentation tolerance, 
Scicendaiai’” Gepsiee we Prec ege Bocoay <i the full bodied wheaten flavor and more prolonged 
months of 1946. loaf freshness. 
“It is apparent that if the problem ; : 
in Europe is to be met to the great- Our mixed car assortment is com- 
plete, too. We are specialists in 
The Moundridge Milling Co. milling for every bakery require- 
A FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR ment. Spring and hard .winter . For 83 years F. W. 
CRACKER FLOUR types—Michigan cake and sweet — ‘ Sons, se : 
ave een maliiin 
4 TY PRODUCTS goods flours—whole wheat flour flow specially re 
eneral Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS and cracked wheat — and the meet bakers’ needs. 
; Careful wheat selec- 
Os famous DAISY doughnut flours. tion, accurate milling 
ee, and controlled uni- 
The Hallmark _t make Stock’s 
ours tops. 
| of Quality -§ 
PERCY KENT? 


THREE ULTRA-MODERN 
MILLS IN ONE produce spring 
and hard wheat bread flours — 
Michigan cake flours — whole 
wheat flours and cracked wheat— 
and the famous Daisy Donut flours. 
Daisy Automatic Donut Machines: 
One of America’s newest milling 
plants, modern and efficient. 


BAG COMPANY,.° 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


The story of POLAR BEAR quality 


goes back over many years. There is 


organization pride in the painstaking 


care which has always put extra values 
into the flour that bears the trustworthy 
name POLAR BEAR. 


Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 





























The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 
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In the field of human behavior, it 
has been proved that color not only 
has an effect on the eye and nervous 
system, but it also has a profound 
psychological reaction on the mind. 
Certain colors have the power to 
“elevate” the mind, while others can 
blunt the nervous system and act as 
depressants. Color engineers, work- 
ing in industrial laboratories, have 
achieved considerable success in prov- 
ing that color has vitally important 
functions other than mere decoration. 
The accompanying article, prepared 
by a color specialist, suggests meth- 
ods of color engineering to aid qual- 
ity and quantity of bread production. 








vances were made in per- 

fecting paints for special pur- 
poses. For example, the introduction 
of alkyd emulsions led to develop- 
ment of paints free from odor and 
particularly adaptable for treating 
plaster, brick, cinder and concrete 
blocks and similar surfaces found in 
a bakery. 

A paint based on a combination of 
phenol-formaldehyde resin with a 
very high percentage of polymerized 
tung oil produced a medium which 
inhibits growth of most bacteria even 
after the film has dried for six 
months. Mildew resistant coatings 
which can effectively resist such 
fungi as Merulius Lachrymas in the 
wooden partitions of bakeries have 
been improved. 

As beneficial and far-reaching as 
these and similar improvements are, 
they perhaps rank second to the new- 
found employment of paint—through 
color—as a productive industrial as- 
set. In thousands of. plants the na- 
tion over, scientific use of color is 
helping to increase both. quality and 
quantity of production, is boosting 
the morale of workers, and is being 
used as a prime method for insuring 
employee safety and health. Just as 
producers of everything from smok- 
ing pipes to cargo planes are using 
the Principles of Color Dynamics to 
do a better job, so can bakery opera- 
tors find in the same principles many 
aids to bettering both the production 
and merchandising processes. 


[ ) vances the war, marked ad- 


Color Has Power and Energy 

What is there about color that 
makes it possible to use it as a posi- 
tive, physical production tool in the 
modern bakery? Years of extensive 
research and thousands of practical 
applications have proved that color, 
as such by itself, has inherent power 
and energy. Summed up, this means 
that color possesses a force that ex- 
erts itself upon people, causing or 
directing them to do this or that 
particular thing. For example, tests 
show that blue, when extensively 
used, will induce people to become 
sad and depressed and will slow down 
their physical actions. On the other 
hand, when the eye is centered too 
long on red, it causes a highly excited 
reaction, with an increase in physical 
exertion and followed by a relapse 
from the stimulation. 

This power or energy of color, 
Which offers bakery operators a new 














By Fergus 6 ‘Connor 


Color Consultant, Paint Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


production aid, is derived from the 
fact that it is a member of the elec- 
tro-magnetic spectrum along with X- 
rays, ultraviolet and infrared rays. 
These rays are well known and have 
been used for numerous medical and 
industrial applications. 

If the invisible rays have power 
or energy, it must be concluded that 
the visible rays, neighbors of the in- 
visible rays, possess similar powers. 
This assumption is emphasized by 
the fact that each color of the spec- 
trum has a definite wave length along 
which the impression of color is 
transmitted to the eye. The speed of 
this transmission is approximately 
186,000 miles per second. 


Why Is a Red Rose Red? 


The eye sees color by a selective 
process. Each material or surface 
absorbs some of the color waves and 
reflects others with the reflected 
waves producing the color in the eye. 
A red rose is not red because it is 
pigmented red—but because its me- 
chanical and molecular structure ab- 
sorbs the light rays or wave lengths 
of all other colors except red. Thus, 
it is apparent that with these waves 
impacting the eye at such terrific 
rate all visible surfaces in the mod- 
ern bakery should be of shades that 
do not cause irritation. 

Red, for example, which has a 


longer wave length than _ yellow, 
green or blue, is transmitted as a 
stronger color note. Because of this, 
the eyes and brain become more tired 
than when looking at colors of lesser 
wave lengths. 


Color for Hospital and Bakery 


The modern bakery official can 
draw upon a great mass of useful 
data that has been accumulated on 
the energy and power in color. This 
data has been formulized first in 
the practice of Color Therapy and 
later in the Principles of Color Dy- 
namics. There is a direct relation- 
ship between the use of color therapy 
in hospitals and the application of 
color dynamics in the modern bak- 
ery. 

Both the older hospital and bakery 
were finished predominantly in white. 
This dead-white treatment has been 
used largely because tradition pre- 
scribed it as the color maintaining 
an ‘antiseptic atmosphere. In ‘the 
case of hospitals, white was formerly 
used because hospitals are descended 
from almshouses, which were white- 
washed as a matter of economy and 
sanitation. Medical authorities, how- 
ever, have recognized the effect of 
scientific color on emotions and its 
therapeutic value in creating a har- 
monious, healing atmosphere for pa- 
tients. Today the stark and chilly 
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Basis of the principles of color dynamics is the scientific use of contrast- 
ing colors. A special series of colors called focal colors has been devel- 
oped for use on bakery machinery and equipment. These colors serve to 
focus the attention of the worker on the moving or vital parts of the 
machine or equipment. They are used with eye-rest green to provide a 
color combination which is easy on the eyes and yet modifies the possi- 


bility of injury. 





APPLICATION — In applying the 
principles of color dynamics to bak- 
ery machinery and equipment the 
same procedure is followed as that 
used in industrial plants. For ex- 
ample, on this machine tool, focal 
ivory has been used to highlight the 
essential parts. The control mech- 
anism is finished in focal yellow and 
the background is done in eye-rest 
green. This combination of focal and 
eye-rest colors greatly increases the 
visibility of the actual work and elim- 
inates mental and physical fatigue 
which is induced by eye-strain com- 
monly associated with such equip- 
ment, which is usually finished in a 
gray tone. 





white of the hospital has been re- 
placed with cheerful, stimulating col- 
or schemes. 

From this efficient and pleasant 
transformation of hospitals, the mod- 
ern bakery official can draw several 
important conclusions, not least 
among which is the use of color to 
create an immaculate and stimulat- 
ing production environment. 


Color Consciousness 


In the decade or so before World 
War II, color consciousness among 
bakers and suppliers of baking ma- 
terial steadily increased. This made 
itself felt in such widely divergent 
fields as retail bakery fronts, bread 
wrappers, delivery trucks, magazine 
advertisements and packaged baked 
goods. Owners of retail bakeries, for 
example, found that by adding color 
to the fronts of their stores, they 
could assist in compelling customer 
entry. 

Manufacturers of baking equipment 
employed multi-colored magazine ad- 
vertisements to help sell all types of 
baking supplies and equipment. De- 
spite this awareness of color for prod- 
uct beautification or medium im- 
provement, practical color use did not 
carry over ‘into the actual produc- 
tion field. 


White Produces Glare 


Walk into the production rooms 
of any large bakery today and what 
happens to your eyes? The inevit- 
able white from walls and ceilings, 
the machines and equipment, and the 
white uniforms of the employees, re- 
duces the opening of the pupil, caus- 
ing the eye to blink rapidly and defi- 
nitely induces fatigue. ‘The sensa- 
tion is very much similar to the re- 
action on the eyes when one emerges 
from a darkened theater into a sun- 
lit street. 

(Continued on page 72.) 
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antion 

Production was wales seriously cur- 
tailed by drouth in 1936, and prices 
‘advanced sharply that year and the 
first half of 1937, reaching higher 
levels than during the immediate 
predepression years. The harvesting 
of fairly large feed grain crops in 
1937, together with declining live- 
stock prices, resulted in sharp de- 
clines in feed grain prices during the 
1937-38 crop year. During the 1938- 
39 season, prices continued to decline, 
but at a more moderate rate, finally 
réaching levels near those of 1933-34. 

Prices advanced almost uninter- 
ruptedly, except for minor seasonal 


History Shows Feed Prices Incline 
By R. A. Phillips 


The United States Department of Agriculture 


Extreme changes in production 
from year to year and changes in 
demand resulted in very wide price 
fluctuations in the years immediately 
following 1932. During late 1933 and 
1934, prices advanced materially, 
mostly in response to drouth curtailed 
production. With a large production 
in 1935, however, prices declined sub- 


:* the years immediately prior to 

the depression which began ‘in late 
1929, feed grain prices were 15. to 
18% higher than the average for the 
1910-14 period. Prices dropped sharp- 
ly in 1930-32, in response to depres- 
sion conditions. By early 1933, they 
were at the lowest levels in more 
than 35 years. 
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WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
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White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 
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LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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declines, from 1939 through 1944 
Sharpest advances were in the 1943. 
44 season, when feed grain prices 
reached a peak for the period since 
1919-20, averaging about 75% higher 
than the average for 1910-14. Prices 
were slightly lower in 1944-45 than a 
year earlier, but higher than for any 
other season since 1919-20. 


By-product Trend Upward 


In general, prices of by-product 
feeds followed a pattern quite simi- 
lar to that of feed grains from 1929 
through 1945. Price declines, how. 
ever generally were not so great as 
for feed grains, and the general ad- 
vance in the war period started some. 
what earlier than for feed grains. 

Spectacular increases occurred in 
prices of some kinds of feed con- 
centrates during the war, while 
for some other kinds only mod. 
erate increases were made. Com- 
pared with periods earlier than 1941, 
however, fairly large increases are 
shown for almost all kinds of feed 
concentrates, 

Price advances during the war 
varied considerably with the different 
feeds. Much of this variation was 
the result of unusual supply or de- 
mand conditions for certain feeds be- 
fore the war, as: well as the condi- 
tions existing at the particular time 
that ceiling prices were established 
for the various feeds. Between Oc- 
tober, 1941, and October, 1945, in- 
creases amounted to as little as 6% 
for tankage and meat scraps, and to 
more than 120% for barley and milo, 

Comparison of average October 
prices of the various feeds for the 
1935-39 period with those of October, 
1945, shows increases of more than 
100% in prices of oats, fish meal 
and milo, and for a number of other 
feeds increases amounting to nearly 
100%. The smallest percentage in- 
crease in prices from the 1935-39 av- 
erage to October, 1945, was regis- 
tered for linseed meal (29%). 


Weight Basis Comparisons 


Comparison of prices strictly on a 
weight basis, without allowance for 
the differences in total digestible nu- 
trients, protein content, or grade, 
where those differences exist, shows 
that market prices per 100 Ibs of the 
various feeds ranged from $1.88 to 
$3.98 in October, 1945, compared with 
a price range of $1.15 to $3.53 in 
October, 1941, and with a range of 
$1.02 to $2.57 for 1935-39. 
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Evasive Elevator 
Leasing Under 
OPA{Surveillance 


Chicago, Ill. — Warning that the 
regional enforcement unit of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration is cur- 
rently investigating evasive elevator 
leasing agreements between grain 
elevators and buyers, Rae E. Walter, 
Chicago regional OPA administrator, 
stated recently that: evasion of 
price ceilings in this industry has 
been uncovered and evidence is being 
gathered for immediate enforcement 
action. 

Mr. Walter said that reports in- 
dicated various illegal methods had 
started recently. Prohibited, for in- 
stance, is the type of leasing agree- 
ment where the purchaser of grain 
agrees to leave a designated space 
in an elevator for a definite period 
—providing the elevator will agree 
to sell the purchaser an amount of 
grain equal to or in excess of the ca- 
pacity of the bins leased. 

In another type of evasive practice, 
Mr. Walter said that rent is paid 
to the elevator for a period of time 
in which the leased space actually re- 
mains empty. 

The OPA will look beyond formal 
provisions of contracts described 
above, Mr. .Walter said, and a seller 
who, by use of such evasive - tech- 
nique actually receives more for his 
grain than the maximum price per- 
mitted by the appropriate regulation, 
will be considered as having made 
an over-ceiling sale. Similarly, pur- 
chasers who enter into arrangements 
which result in sellers receiving over- 
ceiling prices will be deemed to have 
violated the law. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEE HEADS NAMED 
FOR CHEMISTS’ MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—Oscar Skovholt, 
Quality Bakers of America, president 
of the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists, has announced the 
names of chairmen of the various 
committees for the organization’s an- 
nual convention to be held at Niagara 
Falls, Ont., from May 13 to 16, in- 
clusive. The committee chairmen 
named by Mr. Skovholt are: 

J. A. Anderson, Board of Grain 
Commissioners, Winnipeg, editing and 
program. 

George T. Carlin, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago, fats and oils. 

George Garnatz, Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati, baking chem- 
istry and technology. 

W. F. Geddes, Division of Agri- 
cultural Biochemistry, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, general. 

Frank CC. Hildebrand, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, analytical 
methods. 

N. L. Kennedy, Corn Products In- 
dustries Research Foundation, New 
York, wet corn milling. 

_ Eric Kneen, department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, malting and brewing. 

A. W. Alcock, Purity Flour Mills, 
Ltd, Winnipeg, general chairman of 
the convention committee. 

D. A. MacTavish, Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterborough, Ont., chairman of the 
local arrangements committee. 


The General Brock Hotel on the : 


Canadian side of the falls will be 
convention headquarters. Additional 
otel accommodations have been ob- 
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tained at the Foxhead Inn on the 
Canadian side and at the Hotel 
Niagara on the American side. No 
single room will be available, the 
managers of the hotels assert, in 
order to accommodate as many dele- 
gates as possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——<— 


E. H. LEITTE FORMS 
FUMIGATING COMPANY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—E. H. (Tony) 
Leitte, who received his discharge 
from the U. S. Army Air Corps Jan. 
15, has organized an industrial fumi- 
gating company that will specialize 


in fumigation service for flour and ce- 
real mills, grain elevators, bakeries 
and candy factories. He will do busi- 
ness as the E. H. Leitte Co. with of- 
fices at 609 Andrus Building, Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Leitte entered the army in 1942 
and was immediately assigned to the 
instructional staff of the officers’ 
school, Chemical Warfare Center, 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. He was later 
transferred to Washington, D. C., and 
became chief of the Chemical War- 
fare Training Branch of the Army 
Air Forces. At the time of his re- 
lease from active duty he held the 
rank of major. 
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Before entering the service, Mr. 
Leitte was general manager of the 
Fumigation Service Co., Inc. This 
firm originally devised and installed 
in many mills the piping system of 
fumigation. He became affiliated with 
that company in 1935. From 1933 to 
1935 he was an assistant special 
deputy bank examiner for the Min- 
nesota state banking department. 
Mr. Leitte is a graduate of St. Olaf 
College, Northfield, Minn. 

The newly formed company will 
service and sell the following fu- 
migants: Liquid HCN (cyanide), 
methyl bromide, chloropicrin, cyano- 
gas, and local fumigants. 


HUBBARD 
— flavan FLOURS- 
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A Gloomy Report on Government Control «¢«eee 


ee e BAKING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


@ By L. A. Motler 


en came this way . . . these 
fertile hills and valleys now 
are gold,” sang a writer some years 
back in The Northwestern Miller. It 
was because those brave men and 
women, the Voortrekkers, disliking 


" B ECAUSE brave men and wom- 


British methods of colonization in 
the early days, set out upon the Great 
Trek from the Cape, northwards into 
the Orange River and Vaal veldlands, 
that we have normally enough wheat 
and corn to meet our requirements. 
But only just enough in the best 


years. 
South Africa does not really abound 


- in fertile hills and valleys; the rain- 


fall is erratic, and when it does come, 
it comes wholesale rather than retail. 
However, the wheat production is of 
modestly ample quantity and reason- 
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Editor’s Note: Now that the breag. 
stuffs industries are pretty much yp. 
der government control, what with 
the ordering of 80% extraction flour, 
South African experience with 95%, 
flour is interesting to members of the 
milling and baking industries. Th, 
author, who is editor of the South 
African Miller and Baker, in the ac. 
companying article describes some of 
the troubles which beset the baker 
of his country in trying to produce g 
salable loaf of bread with every king 
of meal except white wheat flour, 
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able quality, and imports are mainly 
for biscuit and macaroni manufac. 
ture. 

Outlook Not Bright 

Recently one of the largest biscuit 
factories in Cape Town had to close 
down temporarily because it was un. 
able to obtain biscuit flour. The 
South African Wheat Control Board 
is still negotiating with the United 
Nations Food Control for permits to 
import such flour. Other biscuit 
manufacturers in South Africa have 
enough stocks to carry on for some 
time but the position is not very 
bright. 

With this preamble, some details 
of the conditions in the South Afri. 
can baking industry are necessary, 
In the first place a tradesman has 
to take out a license from the local 
authority to open a bakeshop, the 
premises having to be inspected for 
suitability, hygiene, etc. Thereafter 
his course is the overcoming of one 
hurdle after another. 

Under regional industrial agree. 
ments the classifications and condi- 
tions of labor, rates of wages, paid 
(and compulsory) holidays are regu- 
lated, and these agreements, after 
having been authorized and gazetted 
by the Minister of Labor and his ad- 
visers, have the force of law. Strikes 
and lockouts are prohibited, and all 
disputes must go to arbitration. 

Generally speaking all skilled la- 
bor is white, while the unskilled are 
natives, usually called “boys.” With- 
in the framework of these industrial 
agreements the apprentices to the 
trade come under apprenticeship com- 
mittees. 

Wage Scales 

The gradings and wage rates be- 
low give some idea of the differen- 
tiations: 


Determination No. 106, Wage Act 

Baking and Confectionery Industry, 
East London, Cape Province. 

Foreman, £6 10s ($32); baker, £ 
10s ($27); confectioner,-£5 10s ($27); 
baker’s or confectioner’s assistant, 
£2 15s ($13) weekly. 

Clerical employees—male, qualified 
£5 ($25); unqualified, first year £1 
16s lid ($8.50), rising to £4 10s 
($22.50) in fifth year; female, quali- 
fied £2 17s 8d ($13.50); unqualified, 
first year £1 16s 11d ($8.50), rising to 
£2 12s ‘6d ($12.60) in fifth year. 

Driver, motor £2 10s ($12), animal 
drawn £1 10s ($7.80); vanman #4 
($20), packer £4 ($20), packer’s a 
sistant £2 5s ($11). 

Laborer, vanman’s assistant, deliv- 
ery employee—juveniles 18s 
($4.60), rising to £1 7s 8d ($6.64) 
(adult). 

These are the 1943 rates for on 
region in the Cape and have since 
risen slightly with a cost-of-living 
allowance. In order to show that 
these rates are not equal in all dis: 
tricts the following wages weére 
gazetted at the same time as th 
above for Port Elizabeth, which § 
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pm HT | A brand name is more than a convenient label. 
sdiet Something of the integrity of the producer is part 
one of every good brand. And that extra something— 

the will to produce the best and the skill to do it— 
is a more important factor in flour production now 
than ever. 
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about 150 miles southerly on the 
same seaboard as East London, C.P. 
Baking foreman, £5 15s ($28); dough 
' maker, ovenman or table hand £4 
($20); confectionery foreman, £6 
($30); confectioner, £4 10s ($22); 
pastry cook, £4 ($20); adult general 
assistant, £2 15s ($13) weekly. Learn- 
ers in both sections (baking and con- 
fectionery) start at £1 ($5). 
Working hours vary from district 
to district—48 to 54. Public holi- 
days may or may not be working 
days, but a two weeks’ holiday with 
pay is compulsory throughout. Even 
so, the last depends upon the prov- 
ince in which the bakery is situ- 


ated, owing to the class and type of 
labor. For instance, the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State employ na- 
tive African labor, while Natal, on 
the east coast, has a large number of 
Indians. The Cape has a large half- 
caste and Malay population. The 
Indians, half-castes and Malays are 
much more advanced generally than 
the natives and retain their own tra- 
ditional holidays and customs. 


Wheat Control Board 


There are some 1,082 bakers and 
confectioners in the Union of South 
Africa, which comprises the four 
provinces, and in addition to being 
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licensed as traders they have to be 
registered with the Wheat Control 
Board. This board is not a wartime 
institution but was constituted in 
1938 under Act of Parliament with 
the following objectives: 


(a) Advising the Minister of Agri- 
culture on the grading, quality, pack- 
ing and marking of wheat and wheat- 
en products; (b) imposing levies on 
all wheat processed; (c) controlling 
importation (which is at present, as 
stated at the beginning of this article, 
subject to permits from the United 
Nations Food Control); (d) prohib- 
iting sales other than to or through 
the Wheat Board; (e) fixing prices 
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Good bread is harder to make now, so 


flour must be selected with greater care. 


You can rely on Hunter flours to give you 


the best possible foundation for the finest 


loaf that can be made. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 








WELLINGTON, KANSAS 
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to the producer and, consequently, to 
the miller, baker and consumer; (f) 
registering millers under conditions 
laid down by the board which allo- 
cates quotas of grain for milling. 


Standard Bread With 95% Flour 


In the war years the board was 
authorized also to register bakers 
and confectioners, arising from the 
government order that only “stand- 
ard” bread should be permitted. The 
general result was that millers were 
confined to a 95% extraction, but, at 
first, the following flours were avail- 
able to bakers: (1) standard flour, 
which was the main product; (2) 
standard mixed, which was an author- 
ized mixture from the mills; (3) 
mixed, which was the baker’s own 
blend of standard flour with such 
other flours as were authorized and 
percentaged by the Wheat Board— 
corn, soy, rye, etc. In addition he 
was also allowed to bake rye bread, 
crushed or cracked wheat bread, and 


‘ “eompound” bread for natives. Even- 


tually both forms of “mixed” flours 
were withdrawn as being unpopular 
and difficult for commercial baking. 


“White” Rye Bread 


By some legerdemain, most bakers 
in the big cities were able to produce, 
in the later years of the war, a type 
of rye bread that passably resembled 
the white bread of prewar years, and 
restaurants (including, it may be 
added with a cynical note, the cater- 
ing department of the government- 
owned South African Railways, which 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSA : 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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For the last five years 
there was much too much — 


We used it lavishly. 


Suddenly there is a scarcity — 
It must be rationed. 


We don’t understand all the “Whys and Wherefores” 


but we will follow the rules to the letter. 


THIS MUCH WE PROMISE 
Our 80% extraction flour will be 


far above average. 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 





Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bus. 
All in Lincoln All in Lincoin 




























PLENTY FOR THE PAN — Here’s 
a Chinook salmon catch recently 
pulled from the cold waters of the 
Smith River, high in the Pacific Coas- 
tal Range, by Roland Green (left), 
superintendent of Gravem-Inglis Bak- 
ing Co., Stockton, Cal., and John 
Inglis, company general manager. 
The salmon weighed 30 to 50 Ibs 
each. 





owns hotels, restaurants and coffee 
houses) and sandwich shops took to 
this near-white bread with enthus- 
jiasm. 

Naturally, in order to uphold the 
law, the Wheat Board forbade the 
sifting of standard flour by bakers 
and confectioners on their Own prem- 
ises, at the same time making no 
restriction on housewives, ‘provided 
no articles made from unsifted meal 
(flour) are offered for sale” (except, 
as was universally done, edict or 
no edict, for “war funds.”) 


Bread “Heavier” Than Flour 


However, as there were not enough 
inspectors in wartime to go round 
pussyfooting in every bakery or pas- 
try shop, the Wheat Board evolved 
an “average” whereby it was assumed 
and ordered that 40% to 45% extra 
weight of bread should be produced 
per sack. 

That is to say, the happy baker 
was expected to turn out some 280 
Ibs of bread from an average 200-lb 
sack of unsifted (or “standard”) 
flour. 

Gradually bakers and confectioners 
were allotted a quota of flour, after 
a system of form-filling had been in 
operation for some time to enable the 
board to strike an average. As the 
board contained only one baker out 
of its total of 21 representatives, the 
averages arrived at were all in favor 
of the board’s determination to eke 
out the supplies of wheat on hand 
without recourse to imports. The 
effect on biscuit making of this anti- 
import mentality was nearly disas- 
trous. That the board’s control of 
the trade is nearing the absolute 
may be seen from the following ad- 
vertisement taken from a local eve- 
ning paper: 

FOR SALE—BAKERY 


Imported steel pipe double-decker oven, 
8x10 ft; electric mixing machine; flour 
quota; can be moved to any address in 
Johannesburg or Pretoria subject to con- 
sent Wheat Board. Phone Pretoria 2-5872. 


After the proclamation restricting 


the baking of bread to “standard” 
loaves, bakers had to adapt them- 
selves, as the millers had had to 
adapt their plants, to the new condi- 
tions. 

The baking ‘of brown bread was 
of course nothing new, since the in- 
fluence of the Dutch Voortrekkers 
had given Boer-meal a good standing, 
but the high extraction (95%) and 
the climate, as well as the extreme 
variations in altitudes of South Africa, 
caused new difficulties. In addition, 
there is a comparatively small white 
population in the whole of the Union 
of South Africa, say 2,750,000, and 
the war had created a manpower 
shortage. Businesses were left in the 
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hands of inexpert relatives and some- 
times sold to newcomers. The bak- 
ers’ trade journal had a sudden de- 
mand for technical books, which it 
was hardly able to supply owing to 
the bombing of the publishers’ houses 
in Great Britain, but it was forbidden 
to send money out of the sterling 
area to purchase books elsewhere. 


Home Baking Widespread 


At the outset, also, the Wheat 
Board forbade the manufacture of 
“proprietary brands’ of bread; no 
reason was given and none was ob- 
tainable. Only one kind of bread, 
with subtle, but unsuitable, variations 
being permitted, the baking trade 
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was very hard hit, and much re. 
course was made to home baking by 
the consumer. 


Side-stepping the Regulations 


Confectioners and pastry cooks, 
not being allowed to sift the unsifted 
flour officially, indulged in various 
forms of subterfuge, but as many in. 
gredients of pastry making were 
normally imported, the standard of 
confectionery was lowered. The fina] 
blow was given when dairy cream 
was prohibited altogether, and but- 
ter became short for two reasons— 
the feeding of vast convoys going 
round the Cape to North Africa, and 
the arrival of thousands of war refy- 


EVER SINCE CHARLES FLEISCHMANN INTRODUCED 


baked products. 











‘acl research experts, are constantly testing formulas and fermentation 
ingredients to advance the 6. gt: standards set by the baking neery. 





everywhere. 
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3 THE FIRST COMPRESSED YEAST 78 YEARS AGO, 
Fleischmann’s has devoted its efforts to the perfec- 
tion of fermentation ingredients. This has meant a 
spibabihe. Satantinn search hes fermentation 
ingredients that are slenaidichie in quality and 
ES A ingredients that cdtlilbute to the 


reliable and unfailing production of top-quality 





. Laboratories is a source of knowledge, information 


Today the name Fleischmann is synonymous with fine fermentation cnremipnts — and the name 


‘Fleischmann Laboratories with the science of fermentation. 
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gees after the Japs attacked Pearl 
Harbor, made for the Philippines, 
swallowed up Singapore and almost 
gained the coast of Australia. 
There has, until recently, been no 
margarine in the Union and even now 
it is being manufactured under the 
control of the Dairy Industry Control 
Board, and will be sold through its 
channels only to the “lower income 


group.” 
White Bread Unlikely for a Year 


Although hostilities have ended, no 
return to white bread seems likely 
for another year. The Minister of 
Agriculture said some time ago: 

“Bearing in mind that a reserve 
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Fleischmann’s Diamalt Malt Syrup — 
yeast action, resulting in healthy 


‘finest grains obtainable, Diamalt. 
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(of wheat stocks) is no longer avail- 
able in meeting a shortage, it would 
appear that South Africa will have to 
import on the basis of standard bread 
approximately 2,000,000 bags during 
1946. The commercial baking of 
white bread would entail a further 
1,500,000 bags of wheat, thus in- 
creasing the importation of wheat to 
3,500,000 bags (of 200 Ibs). Although 
the world shipping position is easier, 
it is evident, particularly if the neces- 
sity for feeding liberated Europe is 
borne in mind, that it will be difficult 
to import 2,000,000 bags of wheat, 
and quite impossible to obtain ship- 
ping to bring to this country 3,500,- 
000 bags. In all the circumstances, 





Fermaloid also helps produce doughs that handle better through the 


‘make-up machinery, and aids in overcoming “bucky” doughs. 


‘The selection made by the baker is contingent upon local conditions. 
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FERMALOID DOUGH IMPROVERS 


Fleischmann's Part in Baking Bread is a 
~ pocket-size handbook published in the interests of 
bokers. Its contents, presented in simple form, give 

you the facts quickly and easily on Fleischmann’s 
_ Fermentation Ingredients and how they should be 
“Used to achieve the finest baking results. Fleisch- 
; monn Leb ratories’ baking aids are also included. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE BOOKLET 
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then, the prospects of returning to 
white bread next year are not very 
rosy. During the present year 1,000,- 
000 bags of wheat had been imported 
and great difficulty had been found 
in obtaining the shipping for even 
this quantity.” 

It will be appreciated from the 
above that the wheat crops have 
not been very high in the last and 
the. present seasons. There is a 
shortage of fertilizers, which are-con- 
trolled and allocated in quotas which 
do not come up to normal require- 
ments by far. Despite the fact that 
wheat growers are receiving a sub- 
sidy owing to the cost of bread flour 
(or meal) having reached to about 
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‘Make your baked products the best with these scientifically manufactured fermentation 
iy ) ingredients. Fleischmann’s Yeast, for years a standby with bakers, can 
/be depended upon for its famous quality, unfailing uniformity and balanced 
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promotes freshness, flavor 


Dough Improvers — Arkady and Fermaloid Brands _ 
combinations of wholesome mineral salts which effect 
gas production in the dough. Both produce a more rapid 


conditioning of the dough and aid in imparting better loaf characteristics. 
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595 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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LIFE OF EASE—His recent retire- 
ment from a 17-year secretariat with 
the Louisville Master Bakers Associa- 
tion doesn’t mean any radical slack- 
ening of the activities of Charles F. 
Pfeffer, 74-year-old proprietor of the 
Pfeffer Bakery, Louisville. Mr. Pfef- 
fer reports that his work week has 
been cut to 12 hours a day, six days 
running, from a seven-day week. This 
is characteristic of a life devoted not 
only to his own business but to the 
industry as a whole. A charter mem- 
ber of the Louisville association in 
1910 and its second president, Mr. 
Pfeffer helped organize the Associat- 
ed Retail Bakers of America, which 
he served three years as president 
and 10 as a member of the board. 
From 1926 to 1929, as head of the 
retail association, he worked with 
Henry Stude, former president of the 
American Bakers Association, in 
smoothing out difficulties between re- 
tail and wholesale bakers. “Got the 
two organizations working together 
like a family,” he says. Incidentally 
Mr. Pfeffer recalls that. his spade- 
work in helping to plant the national 
retail association took place in the 
fertile soil of a Pullman en route 
from Chicago to Washington. His 
career began in 1884 as a pan cleaner, 
an immigrant from Germany. By 
1909 he had worked on nearly all 
phases of the industry and had set up 
his own business, which he still ac- 
tively operates. He is portrayed above 
in a Louisville Courier-Journal pho- 
tograph. 





70% over prewar, there has been a 
shortfall;. but of course one can look 
at it another way—the growers are 
getting far more money for less prod- 
uce. Normally the wheat crops come 
to about 5,500,000 bags, while the 
annual consumption in the Union has 
been 4,500,000 bags, thus allowing for 
a carry-over against drouth in the 
following season. 

There have, of course, been sugges- 
tions of a lower extraction as in Eng- 
land. The chairman of the Wheat 
Industry Control Board, Dr. Bock, 
was last year invited to a conference 
on nutrition where sandwiches from 
a loaf of 85% extraction (which, by 
the way, was illegal and right in the 
face of Dr. Bock’s own order) were 
handed round to the conferees. The 
worthy controller accepted the deli- 
cacies with gusto and said that the 
85% extraction was an excellent idea 
concerning which he would make ar- 
rangements, but not just yet; in a 
year’s time, maybe. 

The question of “enrichment” had 
also been discussed by the South 
African Institute for Medical Re- 
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search but as standard bread is a 
wholemeal bread, it was deemed (as 
/ we say in South Africa) that the 
question fell away, despite arguments 
about the effects of phytic acid and 
so forth. 


U. S. Transport Vehicles 


Turning to the matter of transport, 
it may be of interest that practically 
all the commercial and private ve- 
hicles in this country are of United 
States make, having been found more 
suitable to geographical conditions. 
There are only a dozen really big 
cities, with the famous wide open 
spaces in between, and a scattering 
of dorps or small towns at suitable 
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and airy distances. National roads 
are good but the planning is far from 
finished. The national railways are 
comparatively good, too, and there 
are “feeder” lines operated by road 


motor transport—again of American . 


make. Trams, trolley and motor 
buses also operate in the cities and 
larger towns. 

During the war, however, gaso- 
line and tire shortage have led to 
a resurrection of Old Dobbin and the 
two-horse van, with the concomitant 
stabling problems and some extra 
work for the municipal street sweep- 
ers. Although commercial vehicles 
were allowed a larger, but still inade- 
quate, gasoline quota than the pri- 





vate automobile, bread deliveries had 
to be forbidden on one day in the 
week, usually Wednesday. Recent 
representations to have this ban lift- 
ed, now that gasoline supplies are 
easier, have had no effect. In fact, 
despite the closing down of many 
flight training grounds and the de- 
parture of our Royal Air Force 
guests, and the lessening of Union 
Defense Force transport, gasoline 
supplies are not really “easier” and 
the wartime tankers that brought 
gasoline appear to have gone on un- 
known journeys into eternity. 

A year ago the Cape Master Bak- 
ers Association tried to hold a con- 
ference on the problem of deliveries 





There will always be a difference in 
Nothing in modern milling 


flours. 


technique is overlooked in the produc- 
tion of REX and CHARM, nor any 
expense spared to mill them from the 
finest wheats. That’s why these flours 
do such a good job in the bakery under 
today’s difficult conditions. REX and 
CHARM will help keep your loaf 


better. 


A DIFFERENCE 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 


























on the New Zealand “zoning” system, 
The idea was to allocate delivery 
districts or zones to each large bak- 
ery or coterie of bakeries in every 
city and town. Thus there would be 
no overlapping and no wastage of 
fuel. Nothing came of the proposal, 
however. 

Master bakers’ associations have 
long existed in the large urban areas, 
and it was only a few years ago 
that they got sort of contact with 
each other by forming a National 
Federation of Master Bakers and/or 
Confectioners. In practice, larger 
bakers are alone able to travel about 
in such a widely-spaced country as 
South Africa. Furthermore, many 
bakeries have been taken over by 
millers, who operate them under the 
old business name. So it may be said 
that there is hardly any national or- 
ganization as yet. This was badly 
needed in the past few years, as 
bakery plant and equipment were suf- 
fering from wear and tear, and a 
Supplies Panel should have been set 
up to get priority in imports. The 
chief obstacle was the Wheat Board. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Domestic Replacement 
of Greek Currants 


Foreseen by U. S. 


One prewar import unlikely to re- 
turn in prewar volume is the dried 
Zante currant from Greece, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. 
From now on, the department says, 
the baker will use California currants 
and raisins in currant buns, cookies 
and mincemeat because the United 
States now produces enough for its 
own needs and Greek production has 
been sharply decreased by the war. 

From the Middle Ages until World 
War II, Greece was the big currant- 
producing country of the world. Even 
the word currant comes from the 
Greek city, Corinth. In the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, this 
small dried fruit was known as 
“raisin de Corauntz.’”’ In the last few 
years, war damage and neglect, in- 
sects and disease have reduced Greek 
currant production to less than half, 
and Greek farmers are expected to 
turn to other crops. 

Even before the war, California 
Zante currants and Thompson bakers, 
small raisins from Thompson seed- 
less grapes, had largely displaced im- 
ported currants. Imports of Greek 
currants dropped from 27,780 tons 
in 1920 to 1,870 tons in 1938. 


WEISLOW REJOINS FIRM 


IN EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


First Lieutenant Leonard B. Weis- 
low has returned to the Chicago 
(Ill.) Metallic Mfg. Co. as sales man- 














‘ager of the Weld-Lock baking equip- 


ment division, Jerome H. Debs, v:.ce 
president, announced recently. 

Two other appointments were also 
announced. John J. Favier has been 
made sales manager of the house- 
wares division, and Carl Guth has 
been made assistant sales manager 
of the company. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HENRY V. ANDERSON GOES 
TO TEXAS BAKERY FIRM 


Henry V. Anderson, former mem- 
ber of the bakery service staff of 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., has resigned to 
accept the position of production 
manager with Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, 
Inc., operating plants at Dallas, Fort 
Worth and Houston, Texas. 
Anderson has long been well known 
in the baking industry. 
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“The Flour of theNlation” 
el 





Fine craftsmanship and scientific knowledge made 
America’s planes the best in the world. There is no substitute for 
this production skill, whether it be planes or flour. The milling 
“know how” that goes into American Flours guarantees that they 


will give superior performance in the bakery. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
Rig erican Flours. inc. 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS, 
President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Employment of Ex-Servicemen 


By William A. Quinlan, Counsel 
Associated Retail Bakers of America 


serviceman—or servicewoman— 
to civilian activity is not the 
least important and difficult of the 
many serious reconversion problems 
with which the baker is concerned 
these days. 
The former serviceman expects— 


[eer restoration of the former 


and has a right to expect—consid- 
eration and co-operation over and 
above what would be accorded him 
if he had not served. That is a 
first principle underlining every as- 
pect of this whole subject. 

The returning serviceman must 
not be made to feel like the soldier 


t 


from Washington, D. C., who con- 
soled himself through the hardships 
and dangers of combat with the 
thought of the welcome he would 
receive when he arrived in his own 
country and of how some employer 
would greet him with open arms and 
a really good job, but who had a 
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Give Housewives 
the Flavor They 
Want in Cakes 


Ask the housewife why she prefers home-baked cakes. She will tell you 


she likes their more delicate taste . 


. . the flavor of butter and other fine 


ingredients. She judges commercial cakes by how close they match 
home-baked flavor. And, to her, the flavor of butter means cakes that are 


delicious, wholesome and nutritious. 


A recent survey* by personal contact with many housewives proves 
this statement. 82% of them said they prefer a butter flavor. This 
survey also discloses a tremendous market for your cakes and sweet goods— 
64% of these women still bake at home. Why?... principally because 
they don’t find the quality and flavor they seek in commercial baked goods. 


This market for cakes and sweet goods is ready and waiting. You 


can give the housewife the flavor she wants—the flavor of butter—without 


making any other changes in ingredients. Use the desired quantity of but- 
ter and fortify the rest of the shortening with FREEMAN’S IMITATION 
BUTTER FLAVOR to any flavor strength desired. This flavor stays in the 
baked goods because it does not bake out. 


Order a gallon today and let Freeman’s Butter Flavor justify itself 


sent upon request 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


will be sent with the order. 


605 N. MICHIGAN AVE., 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


on its own merits. Full information about its many uses in the bakery 


FREEMAN FOOD PRODUCTS CoO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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William A. Quinlan 


The author of this article, which 
sets forth basic methods of conduct 
toward the returning serviceman, is 
well known in breadstuffs circles 
for work in his capacity as legal 
adviser to the retail baking indus- 
try. As Mr. Quinlan points out, 
many servicemen are already home 
and at work in their old positions, 
but it is not too late to reconsider 
the problem they present and to take 
advantage of expert advice in han- 
dling these fellows so that they will 
be a credit to themselves, their coun- 
try and the baking industry. The ac- 
companying address was given re- 
cently by Mr. . Quinlan before the 
Potomac States Bakers Association. 





discouraging experience when he ap- 
plied for work through the United 
States Employment Service. The 
young lady who interviewed him 
asked whether he was by any chance 
an expert machinist, and he said no. 
She asked whether he was an ac- 
countant, and he said no. She asked 
whether he was a pharmacist, and 
he said no. She went through a 
considerable list of other skilled job 
classifications and he had to say no, 
and she finally informed him, “Well, 
I’m terribly sorry but I’m afraid we 
can’t do a thing for you.” Where- 
upon, from the depths of his dis- 
appointment and disgust, he ex- 
claimed, “Well, I’m a lop-eared jack- 
ass!” Quick as a flash the young 
lady said, “You could have told me 
that in the first place and saved a 
lot of time. I have just the thing 
for you. We have six jobs open in 
the OPA.” Perhaps I should ex- 
plain that I first heard that story 
from an official of OPA. 


Veteran’s Legal Rights 


As a matter of law you must re- 
store the veteran to the job he left 
to enter military service, or to 4 
job “of like seniority, status and 
pay,” if: 

1. Your circumstances have not 
so changed as to make it “impossl- 
ble or unreasonable” to do so. 

2. The job he left was perma- 
nent rather than “temporary.” 

3. He is still qualified to perform 
the duties. ; 

4. He has-a certificate of satis 
factory completion of military serv- 
ice, and 

5. He applies within 90 days after 
discharge from service, or within 
90 days after release from continu: 
ous hospitalization of not more than 
a year after discharge (within 4 
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When the traditional process of estimating 
supplies of wheat is subject to unpredictable 
conditions of world demand, even the miller 
may not forecast with certainty what the 
available supply of good wheats may be 
until next harvest. 

But the baker may be sure that the 
Commander-Larabee flours in his bakery 











































have been milled to dependable high 
standards of uniform baking quality, what- 
ever the circumstances or conditions of the 
world wheat market. You can depend on 
them for good baking results. 

Let the Commander-Larabee representa- 
tive help you in the selection of the C-L 
flours that will best meet your baking needs. 


NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


FINE CAKE FLOURS BISCUIT AND CRACKER FLOURS 


SPECIAL PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS COOKIE FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


“Specialists in Gakers’ Flours” 


General Offices: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis ¢ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City * BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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days after discharge from service, in 


_ the case of the Merchant Marine). 


The law provides that when he is 
restored to his old job or one of 
like seniority, status and pay, he 
“shall be considered as having been 
on furlough or leave of absence dur- 
ing his period of active military 


service, shall be so restored without- 
'.Joss of seniority, shall be entitled 


to participate in insurance or other 
benefits offered by the employer pur- 
suant to established rules and prac- 
tices relating to employees on fur- 
lough or leave of absence in effect 
with the employer at the time such 
person was ordered into such service, 


and shall not be discharged from 
such position without cause within 
one year after such restoration.” 
_ The United States district courts 
have authority to require employers 
to comply with these provisions and 
pay the veteran back wages and 
benefits for any period of failure to 
comply. The courts are directed to 
order “a speedy hearing in any such 
case and advance it on the calen- 
dar,” and the veteran is entitled to 
representation by the United States 
district attorney without fee or 
court costs. 

The re-employment provisions ap- 
ply to former male and female per- 
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sonnel of the army, navy, marine 
corps, and coast guard, including 
reserve officers of the United States 
Public Health Service and other re- 
serves on active duty, the Army 
Nurse Corps, “WAC’s,” “WAVE’s,” 
and “SPAR’s,” and the Merchant 
Marine, who entered active service 
after May 1, 1940. They do not ap- 
ply to persons not having a certi- 
ficate of satisfactory service. Nor 
do they apply to the Coast Guard 
auxiliary or conscientious objectors 
assigned to civilian work in lieu of 
military service. 

All of us—lawyer, employer and 
veteran—hope that there will be few 
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RED STAR BAKING POWDER 


A baking powder of superior qualities . . . Stability 
... Sustained strength...Dependable performance 


Consistent with the policy of offering products of only finest 
quality under the name RED STAR we now introduce to you 
the best baking powder that money can buy . . . the best that 


trained scientists could produce . . 
depended upon for uniform results. 


. and the type that can be 


Red Star Baking Powder contains the latest improved form 
of pyro phosphate and soda perfectly balanced to insure the 
desired Volume, Color, Texture and Taste in the production of 
better cakes. It is always uniform ... always dependable. Red 
Star Baking Powder is stable . . . it does not lose strength on 
the bench .. . it has sustained strength in the oven. 

For further details about this valuable new addition to the 
Red Star line, ask your Red Star salesman ‘or write today to 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 






SERVICE FOR BAKERS 


‘ 
Red Star Yeast and Products Company « Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Distributors of Yeast » Active Dry Yeast - Yeast Food + Malt Syrup + Frozen Eggs + Enrichment Tablets 
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occasions for either party to take a 
stand on his legal rights, although 
both should know them. Sympathetic 
and careful handling of the practica] 
problem of re-employment is its only 
really satisfactory solution. 


The “Runaround” 


Dr. Daniel Blain, Chief of the Vet. 
erans’ Administration neuro-psychj- 
atric services, exhorts us not to give 
the veteran a “runaround.” 

The runaround, he warns, may do 
the veteran what the war failed to 
do—change a little edginess into a 
serious mental condition. He points 
out that most men return from com. 
bat in no way adversely affected, but 
that many are tense, on edge. Of 
the latter, he says, a few will have 
a really serious difficulty, but the 
others will settle down “provided 
they get an even break.” Certainly 
all of us identified with the baking 
industry will see that they get bet. 
ter than an even break. 

On the other hand, we have no 
reason to be patronizing in our at- 
titude toward the veteran. As Col, 
Emmett G. Solomon, chief of the 
veterans’ personnel division, Selec. 
tive Service System, says, “We have 
both a legal and moral obligation 
to see that the veteran is assisted 
in taking his place in his old com- 
munity with the least amount of con- 
fusion or unnecessary delay. How- 
ever, we must guard against the 
prevalent thought that we are patri- 
ots discharging an obligation. There 
has been too much of that attitude, 
Rather, we must keep in mind the 
fact that government, labor and in- 
dustry have much to gain by the 
return of many thousands of valu- 
able members of the nation’s econ- 
omy.” 

He asks, “Does (the employer) re- 
alize that all have been taught disci- 
pline and that they respond to in- 
telligent directions; that they have 
learned to get along on the job, and 
have been trained in importance of 
the co-operative spirit? Does he un- 
derstand that many have had an ex- 
cellent opportunity to develop initi- 
ative and responsibility; that most 
have acquired specialized skills; and 
that many, who have never worked 
before, will return with job ambi- 
tions, looking forward to a chance 
to get ahead?” 

He suggests that employers keep 
in touch with their former employees 
still in military service, survey their 
status and their plans, tell them 
about the outlook of the business, 
and give them that feeling of being 
wanted. 


Apprentice Training 


Many veterans, especially the more 
youthful, shéJld be encouraged to 
take advantage of institutional train- 
ing benefits, in a good baking or 
business school, high school or col- 
lege, before they go to work. De- 


tails on such. training programs can _ 


be obtained from the managers of 
the Veterans’ Administratior field 
stations in the larger cities. 

Everyone in the baking industry 
knows that there is no other indus- 
try that offers greater opportunity 
for imagination, effort, public serv- 
ice and personal satisfaction, but no 
baker will deny that, somehow, the 
industry hasn’t always appealed to 
youth and new blood. 

Here now is an opportunity, which 
probably never will come again, t0 
attract thousands of America’s fit- 
est young men to our industry. Your 
own firm should have a _ progralm, 
your regional association should have 
a program, and your national associ 
ations should have a program, to 
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Gos livin to the Baking 
Industry by Special Markets Div1- 
sion, Winthrop Chemical Company, 
Inc. have been many, but chief 
among them and in order of impor- 
tance are, we believe, the BIG SIX 
shown here. 
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FURST 


to Offer 


ADEQUATE POTENCY 





Great strides have been taken and 
made. Winthrop is pleased to have 
participated in and contributed to the 
Baking Enrichment Program, and we 
pledge continued research and prod- 
uct development to one of America’s 
leading industries! 


“B-E-T-S" TABLETS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, 
SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA 














REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
WINTHROP’S BRAND OF BREAD-ENRICHMENT TABLETS 
PAT. APPLIED FOR 





Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Diuision 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13,N.Y. — 
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make the most of that opportunity. 

It is a rather late hour for such 
programs, but it is not too late. 

Possible apprentice -training ar- 
rangements with veterans and the 
Veterans’ Administration deserve in- 
vestigation. You may acquire very 
valuable personnel through such ar- 
rangements, and they are well worth 
discussing with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration field offices. 

They must be a three-way propo- 
sition. The government is an in- 
terested party if it is to contribute 
to the veteran’s income while he is 
receiving more value in terms of 
training than the value he is deliv- 
ering to you in terms of work. The 
veteran must co-operate by acquir- 
ing as rapidly as possible the knowl- 
edge and skill from which he expects 


to profit in the future, and yet per- . 
form the immediate work for which . 
And you must’ 


he is being paid. 
see that he has full opportunity to 
acquire that knowledge and skill. 

If you place an eligible veteran 
in training for a job after coming 
to an understanding with him and 
the Veterans’: Administration and 
signing a certificate of eligibility, he 
will receive government assistance 
of up to $65 per month, or $90 per 
month if he has dependents, provid- 
ed that the total of his pay and 
subsistence does not exceed the rate 
on the job for which he is training. 

He may have such assistance for 
a period of one year plus the length 
of his military service, with a maxi- 
mum of four years. 

Each month the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will send a simple form for 
you to file. 

The whole policy on such pro- 
grams is at present very liberal, and 
there should be no difficulty over 
requirements or red tape. 

Many veterans will suffer the 
tragedy of starting a small business 
and, through inexperience, losing 
their own savings and the capital 
provided by the government. You 
can help to reduce the number of 
such failures in the baking indus- 
try, and do good service to the vet- 
eran, the industry and yourself, by 
offering attractive jobs and appren- 
tice openings in your own operations. 

The regional associations can con- 
tribute materially in this field by 
designating a committee to confer 
with the regional offices of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, serving as a 
channel of information between the 
Administration and the industry. 
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D DT is not a new substance, for 
it was synthesized in 1874 by a 
German chemist. But its property 
of killing many species of insects was 
only discovered in 1940 by scientists 
in the employ of Geigy & Co., a 
Swiss firm interested in moth- 
proofing agents. First used to con- 
trol the common potato beetle in 
Switzerland, its efficacy toward oth- 


= =. 


er insects, which led to the char- 
acterization of DDT as the most 
potent insecticide ever discovered, 
has been demonstrated by a corps 
of American scientists since 1940. 
Extensively used first in the mili- 
tary campaigns in Sicily and in Italy, 
it came to be used by assault troops 
in each invasion in the Pacific theater 
of operations. The American pro- 


duction of DDT is said to have 
reached 2,000,000 lbs each month. 

DDT is the abbreviation for qj. 
chloro-diphenyl-trichloroethane. The 
preferred chemical name for the 
principal active ingredient of com. 
mercial preparations of DDT is ye. § 
bis (parachloropheny]), 1,1,1-trichlo. 
roethane. 

The story of the conquest of insect. 


— 
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porne diseases in World War II is 
jargely the story of DDT. In Italy 
this insecticide destroyed the body 
lice which transmit typhus fever, and 
in the Marianas and other Pacific 
islands it killed the Anopheles mos- 
quitoes which transmit malaria. 
Dengue fever, dysentery, filariasis 
and other insect-borne diseases were 
practically wiped out. ; : 
“Today,” states a writer in The 
Laboratory, a publication of the 
Fisher Scientific Co., Pittsburgh, “the 
number of flies and mosquitoes on 
Saipan (where one sweep of the hand 
would formerly trap 100 flies) is no 
greater than a comparable area of 
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the United States.” 

One point to be remembered about 
this extensive military usage is that 
most of it was under the direction 
of trained personnel who employed 
formulas which had been tested and 
approyed for specific purposes. When 
it comes to civilian applications these 
three facts are to be emphasized: 

1. DDT is not a harmless sub- 
stance, and it must not be allowed 
to contaminate foods. 

2. A great deal more study must 
be made of its usefulness and its 
limitations for specific problems, par- 
ticularly in the milling and baking 
industries. 


3. Commercial insecticides contain- 
ing DDT vary in strength, the label- 
ing of many is not fully informative 
and the use of some preparations is 
dangerous unless proper precautions 
are observed. 


Preparations Available 


DDT as commercially produced is 
a white, solid substance which is 
composed principally of 2,2-bis (para- 
chlorophenyl) 1,1,1-trichloroethane 
plus traces of isomers and impurities. 
This product is often referred to as 
“DDT Technical.” It is a white, odor- 
less powder insoluble in water, but 
readily soluble in acetone, alcohol, 
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“HIGH-RATIO’* FORMULA 


OF INTEREST TO YOU... 























cakes. 


Right now, selling baked goods isn’t much of a 


problem—producing enough of them #s. 


But one of these days, this problem will reverse 
itself. Shortages which have held down pro- 
duction will disappear and selling will again 


be your major concern. 


That’s when the wisdom of holding fast to 
quality during the past four years will start pay- 
ing dividends. That’s when you'll really 
appreciate the customer-winning, customer- 


holding qualities of fine-eating “High-Ratio” 


When you can’t make more sales, quality can 


help you make more friends! 


MAKERS OF SWEETEX AND PRIMEX 


ALL-VEGETABLE HYDROGENATED SHORTENINGS 


THE “HIGH-RATIO’~ SHORTENING FOR TOP-QUALITY 
CAKES, ICINGS AND SWEET YEAST GOODS 


%#"High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ service; 
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Editor’s Note: The accompanying 
information on the use of DDT is re- 
printed from a special bulletin of 
the American Institute of Baking, 
with this comment by Franklin C. 
Bing, director: 

“It is likely that no chemical sub- 
stance ever received as much ad- 
vance publicity as did the army’s 
new insecticide, called DDT. Be- 
cause of numerous accounts of the 
properties of this substance, the in- 
terest of the general public is under- 

-standable when on Aug. 31, 1945, the 

government authorized manufactur- 
ers of DDT to distribute and sell for 
civilian use insecticides containing 
this material. In response to the 
numerous inquiries that have been 
received by the American Institute 
of Baking, the following preliminary 
report has been prepared from au- 
thoritative sources for the informa- 
tion of bakers and others interested 
in the baking industry.” a 





kerosene and other organic solvents. 

The product rarely is used straight, 
but is usually mixed with other sub- 
stances to form (1) a dry powder for 
dusting purposes, (2) a dry mixture 
which will form an emulsion in wa- 
ter for spraying, (3) a solution in 
kerosene or other organic liquid for 
spraying. In the production of the 
powders, DDT is ground with sub- 
stances such as talc, clay, sulfur or 
other materials. With the addition 
of wetting or emulsifying agents such 
mixtures come prepared for mixing 
with water. These “water soluble” 
preparations are more _ properly 
termed “water dispersible” prepara- 
tions of DDT, or “wettable’ DDT 
powders. 

Only a small amount of DDT is 
needed in insecticide preparations and 
according to the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, usually , 
from .10 to 10% of DDT in dusts or: 
sprays is sufficient, depending on the 
intended use. Purchasers or users of 
DDT should know the strength of 
the products they need as well as 
the concentration of the products 
they employ. 

Labeling 


The labeling of insecticides is con- 
trolled by the Federal Insecticide Act 
which is administrated by the Insecti- 
cide Division of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This agency issued on Sept. 
1, 1945, a statement regarding the 
labeling of insecticides containing 
DDT. From this release the follow- 
ing information has been gleaned: - 

“Any insecticide which contains an 
inert ingredient must bear on its 
label a plain and correct statement 
of the name and percentage amount 
of each inert ingredient, or a plain 
and correct statement of the name 
and percentage amount of each of the 
active ingredients plus the total per- 
centage of inert ingredients. But if 
the product consists entirely of active 
ingredients no ingredient statement 
is required.” 

This means that the label of a 
kerosene solution of DDT need not 
declare the amount of DDT, because 
both the DDT and the. kerosene are 
considered to have insecticidal prop- 
erties. A kerosene solution of DDT 
may even bear a statement such as 
“Active Ingredients 100%.” The gov- 
ernment agency has stated, however, 


and, when employed by bakers, means, that they have used Procter & that label statements which over- 


Gamble’s special shortening pursuant to the "High-Ratio” Service. Procter 
& Gamble, makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio” shortening, 


emphasize DDT will not be accept- 
able, and specifically mentions such 
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names as “DDT Spray,” “DDT Pow- 
der” or “Doe’s DDT Insecticide.” 

A product consisting of 5% DDT in 
kerosene is properly labeled ‘“Kero- 
sene and DDT Spray,” and a 10% 
mixture of DDT in clay is properly 
termed “Clay and DDT Powder.” If 
DDT is added to another insecticide, 
and that fact is mentioned, the label 
should state definitely the percentage 
content of DDT. 

The Federal Insecticide Act does 
not require poison labels on insecti- 
cides. The government agency points 
out, however, that label recommenda- 
tions for use of DDT preparations 
will be considered objectionable if 
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“such use as directed will result in 
injury to persons or animals.” It is 
suggested that caution statements be 
included, and the following state- 
ments are recommended: 


For Straight DDT Technical 


Caution: DDT is toxic and when in 
solution can be absorbed through the 
skin. Avoid inhaling dusts, and mist 
from spray. 

Avoid contamination of foodstuffs. 


For Solutions or Emulsions Contain- 
ing Not More Than 25% DDT 
Technical 


Caution: This solution if brought 


QDUCTION 


into repeated or prolonged contact 
with skin can cause toxic symptoms. 
Avoid excessive inhalation and skin 
contact. In case of spillage on the 
skin wash with soap and water. 

Avoid contamination of foodstuffs. 

Do not use on household pets or 
humans. 


For Solutions or Emulsions Contain- 
ing More Than 25% DDT 
Technical 

Caution: This solution if brought 
into contact with skin can cause toxic 
symptoms. 

Avoid inhalation and skin contact. 

In case of spillage on the skin 
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High production and perfect baking performance year in year out makes the Travel- 
ing Hearth a top investment for big bakeries. Note these profit-creating features: 


© BIG CAPACITY Skillfully designed for your specific production 


load —up to 7200 pounds per hour. 


© BAKING ABILITY Absolute control of top and bottom heat and 
perfect steam conditions guarantee high quality bake. 

© FLEXIBILITY Multiple zones, individually controlled, provide max- 
imum temperature flexibility at each stage of the bake. 

© OPERATING EFFICIENCY Straight line production principle and 


AMF Thermo-Radiant Ovens - SINGLE LAP 


selection of correct construction materials insure long life, econ- 


omical performance and consistently fine quality of bake. 


DOUBLE LAP - MULTI CYCLE - TRAVELING HEARTH - For Every Baking Requirement 


© SPECIAL FEATURES Automatic Pusher facilitates loading and 
places goods in steam zone quickly. Adjustable Discharge Plate 
unloads oven and protects operator from oven heat. Suitable for 
various types of cooling systems. 


For complete information write The Bakery Division, Dept. 105 











AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


511 FIFTH AVENUE, 





NEW YORK 17, NY. 
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wash immediately with soap and 
water. 
Avoid contamination of foodstuffs, 
Do not use on household pets or 
humans. j 


For Dust and Powder Formulations 
Caution: Avoid excessive inhala- 
tion. 
Avoid contamination of foodstuffs. 


For Combustible Mixtures 

Caution: Avoid excessive inhala- 
tion. 

Avoid contamination of foodstuffs, 

Do not spray into or near fire or 
open flames. 

Do not smoke while spraying. 

If a preparation contains other haz- 
ardous ingredients or solvents, ap- 
propriate additional cautions should 
be added. It is further recommend- 
ed that white household powders and 
dusts be colored. 

The foregoing recommendations 
should be thoroughly understood by 
all users of DDT. It is to be hoped 
that manufacturers of insecticide 
preparations containing DDT will 
adopt the policy of prominently dis- 
playing on labels the recommended 
caution statements. The value also 
of coloring white powders for house- 
hold or institutional use is evident, 
in order to make it difficult to mix 
these poisonous substances inadvert- 
ently with foods. 


Poisonous Effects on Insects 


DDT kills insects slowly. The first 
effect to be noted is likely to be an 
increased activity, followed by erratic 
behavior, loss of equilibrium, cessa- 
tion of movement and death. Flies 
die in one to three hours. Because 
it is not a quick annihilator, DDT 
often is mixed with other substances 
which can effect a quick kill. 

The value of DDT lies in the fact 
that only an extremely’ minute 
amount of material is needed to kill 
a bug. Because of its effectiveness in 
minute quantities, and its insolubil- 
ity in water, DDT has what has been 
termed a residual effect, that is, a 
treatment not only destroys insect 
life but also serves as a repellent for 
an appreciable period of time. Two 
treatments of a dairy barn have rid 
the building of all flies for an entire 
summer. 

DDT is highly poisonous to most 
insects, but also destroys honey bees 
and other beneficial insects as well as 
those that are harmful. Reports 
have been made of insect-eating birds 
being poisoned in areas where DDT 
was intensively employed as an in- 
secticide. It is harmful to fish and 
other cold-blooded animals. 

Much investigative work must be 
done, therefore, before DDT is 
sprayed over wide areas to destroy 
flies, mosquitoes and other pests, be- 
cause of possibly harmful side effects. 
Large quantities of DDT in soil ad- 
versely affect the yield of growing 
vegetables, but the amounts required 
to produce this deleterious effect are 
huge. Experiments are being con- 
ducted to determine the length of 
survival of DDT in soil, for the pur- 
pose of understanding the hazard of 
continuous use of this insecticide in 
the growing of vegetables and fruits 
over a period of years. 

Experiments have shown DDT to 
be poisonous to warm-blooded ani- 
mals. When taken by mouth, it has 
about the same order of toxicity as 
lead, arsenic and fluorine which are 
used in other insecticides. For this 
reason the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration on Sept. 5, 1945, announced 
that it has tentatively adopted a 
tolerance of seven parts per million 
of: DDT on fruits, the same as the 
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ARKANSAS CITY 


FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


REE TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. =! 


EVERY 
PURPOSE 


T ue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 





FOR 







THE HIGGINSVILLE 


FLOUR MILL 
HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 





OUR COMPANY 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 


FLOUR MILLS 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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tolerance for lead. 

It is reported that DDT is not 
readily removable from vegetables on 
which it has been sprayed, and more 
investigative work is needed to de- 
velop suitable washing methods. In 
the meantime the government sug- 
gests only plants whose roots are 
used (potatoes, beets, etc.) be 
sprayed with DDT, or crops whose 
outer leaves (cabbage) can be dis- 
carded. Some plants, such as those 
of the squash and cucumber family, 
are harmed by DDT. Hence it is evi- 
dent that the use of DDT must be 
considered to be in the experimental 
stage at the present time. 





Investigations of the Food and 
Drug Administration and the U. S. 
Public Health Service show that (a) 
DDT powder does not penetrate the 
intact skin, (b) DDT dissolved in 
organic solvents is absorbed by the 
intact skin and, in rabbits, rats and 
guinea pigs, can cause loss of appe- 
tite, loss of weight, nervousness, the 
development of tremors, convulsions 
and death, and (c) DDT dissolved in 
oil and fed by mouth is poisonous to 
rats, mice, guinea pigs, chicks and 
dogs. 

The pathology observed varies with 
the dose and the mode of application. 
Applied repeatedly to the skin, DDT 
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in organic solvents caused dermatitis. 
Taken by mouth DDT may cause 
liver damage; it also can affect the 
blood system, muscles and nervous 
system. 


Methods of Using DDT 
A great deal of information about 


"the methods of using DDT to combat 


insects for which it is effective has 
been compiled by the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine of 
the USDA. At the present time it is 
evident that DDT is unusually effec- 
tive in the elimination of flies and 
mosquitoes. Because of the impor- 
tance of destroying flies in food han- 





AMERICAN 
“IDEAL” 


of space. 


1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard 


St, Louis 10, Mo. 






ey" unsurpassed accuracy 

of the American ‘‘Ideal"’ 

, Divider guards the quality 
of your products by assur- 
ing uniform full value to — 
every loaf. Its precision 
scaling holds weights to 
the closest limits, avoids 

losses by eliminating overweight dough pieces 

and protects your operating profits. 


The ‘‘Ideal’* is built to handle all sizes of 
doughs at all production speeds, so that it meets 
the requirements of any bakery. In appearance 
the ‘‘Ideal’’ is exceptionally attractive, fully 
enclosed in gleaming white panels, yet every part 
is readily accessible for cleaning or adjustment. 
It provides an unusual degree of convenience for 
the operator and takes up a minimum amount 


For a better product, at-a saving in costs, 
specify the American ‘‘Ideal’* Divider. Write for 
full information today. 
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MAYOR-BAKER-SLEUTH 


O. H. Lichtenstein, mayor of Man. 
ly, Iowa, as well as a bakery pro- 
prietor, recently captured three boys 
who had escaped from the Owatonna, 
Minn., school for boys. The trio, 12 
to 14 years old, wandered into the 
Lichtenstein bakery to get warm. 
The mayor questioned them and be- 
came suspicious. 


dling establishments, even in the fall 
months when they tend to come in- 
doors, the following information wil] 
be of interest: 

Control of Flies (and Mosquitoes) 
in Buildings: According to the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, a deposit of DDT on ceilings, 
walls and other indoor places where 
flies rest will retain its effectiveness 
for several weeks or months. A dos- 
age of 200 milligrams of DDT Tech- 
nical for each square foot will pro- 
vide a residual effect up to three or 
four months unless the poison is re- 
moved by weathering, washing or 
other means. A 5% solution of DDT 
Technical is recommended for this 
purpose. 

A 5% solution of DDT may be 
DDT Technical dissolved in kerosene. 
In using this material for a spray, 
do not forget it is a fire hazard and 
the danger of breathing the fumes or 
having the solution come in contact 
with the skin. 

A water spray may be made up by 
dissolving 24% lbs of water-dispersible 
DDT powder in three gallons of wa- 
ter. This gives a 5% solution. Make 
a paste of water-dispersible DDT 


' powder with a small amount of water 


and then add the rest of the water. 

A knapsack sprayer or power 
sprayer with nozzle adjusted for large 
droplets is preferred; in small rooms 
a hand sprayer can be used. Good 
results have been reported by some 
who have painted the DDT suspen- 
sion on screens with a -paint brush. 
Weathering, of course, occurs on 
screens and hence the treatment will 
need repeating at more frequent in- 
tervals than on indoor surfaces. 

The DDT preparation is sprayed 
on walls, doors, screens, ceilings, cross 
beams, lamp cords, light fixtures and 
other places where flies or mosquitoes 
may rest. The dosage recommended 
is one quart of 5% spray solution 
to each 250 square feet of surface. 

The water spray leaves a light but 
visible residue on the sprayed sur- 
faces. On many painted walls this 
residue would be objectionable. It 
is necessary therefore to try out the 
material first on a small area. 

The 5% solution of DDT described 
is best early in the fly season. In 
late summer or fall a 244% solution 
(2% Ibs of 50% water-dispersible 
DDT in six gallons of water) is said 
to give excellent results for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

Control of Other Insect Pests in 
Buildings: Not so much work seems 
to have been done on the use of DDT 
against other common insect pests 
that may get into buildings. For the 
control of cockroaches, a 5% spray 
may be used on the under side of 
table tops, drawers, refrigerators and 
shelving, always bearing in mind the 
necessity, of preventing any of the 
spray coming in contact with food. 
A 10% DDT powder may be placed 
around hiding places much in the 
manner that sodium fluoride is used. 
It is said that it takes about a week 
to see a visible effect in the reduc- 
tion of the number of roaches. : 

In the control of ants, DDT also 3s 
in the experimental stage. Not all 
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varieties of ants can be controlled. 


A 5% solution of DDT in kerosene 
(7 oz of DDT Technical in one gallon 
of kerosene) is recommended, but this 
solution, although it is said to leave 
practically no visible residue, is in- 
flammable. 

Insects Which Affect Stored Grains, 
Cereal Products and Flour: Because 
of the poison hazard, the use of DDT 
is not recommended by government 
authorities on stored grain or cereal 
products that are to be used for food 
by human beings or animals. Con- 
trol of insect infestation of these 
products, however, is so important 
that considerable work now is going 
on to determine just how DDT may 
be used safely and effectively. 

There are indications that DDT 
is usually effective in the treatment 
of paper or fabric bags and cardboard 
cartons and prevents the entrance of 
insects that attack cereal products 
In a release from the Agricultural 
Research Administration of the 
USDA, the following statements are 
made regarding the treatment of 
grain bins, warehouses and mills: 

“Sprays containing 5% or less of 
DDT dissolved in refined and deodor- 
ized kerosene or in water suspension 
or emulsion have been found very 
effective and are recommended for 
use on walls and woodwork of ware- 
houses, flour mills and empty grain 
bins. The weevils and other insect 
pests of stored grain and cereal prod- 
ucts crawling on or burrowing into 
the walls or woodwork are killed as 
they come in contact with DDT resi- 
dues. Enough spray is used to cover 
the surfaces without runoff, but the 
quantity applied should not exceed 
one gallon per 1,000 square feet. 
Care must be taken to avoid con- 
tamination of grains and food prod- 
ucts when applying the sprays and 
precautions to avoid fire are essen- 
tial if the oil spray is used.” 

Reports have not yet been made 
public of the use of DDT in the treat- 
ment of boxcars for shipment of flour 
and other cereal products. Informa- 
tion has come to attention, however, 
which indicates that this may well 
be one of the most promising appli- 
cations of DDT. The material is best 
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used for this purpose in the form of 
a kerosene solution, which is capable 
of penetrating the wooden surfaces 
of the boxcar. 

In the foregoing summary of avail- 
able information, no mention has 
been madt of the use of DDT for 


purposes other than those of imme-. 


diate interest to bakers. Such in- 
formation on the use of DDT in the 
control of clothes moths, ticks, bed- 
bugs, insect pests of forest trees and 
shade trees and forest products, in- 
sects destructive of fruits or vege- 
tables may be secured from the Bu- 
reau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine, Washington, D. C. 


and now it has a real peace mission in settling home front quarrels. Reap 
the benefits of Dount Week publicity and protect your highly profitable 


donut volume. 
PROTECT YOUR 


“DON’T QUARREL—DUNK"” 
this year. The donut did a big war job in giving a lift to our fighting boys, 


. 
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Processed Egg Output 
Drops Sharply in ’45 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
dried eggs during 1945 was sharply 
below the production of 1942, 1943 
and 1944, because of the curtailment 
of military and lend-lease require- 
ments, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. 

The preliminary estimate of the 
total quantity of dried eggs produced 
during 1945 is 103,369,000 lbs, com- 
pared with 320,742,000 Ibs in 1944, 
261,972,000 Ibs in 1943 and 235,649,- 
000 Ibs in 1942. 





the important theme of Donut Week 
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The production of frozen eggs dur- 
ing 1945 was also reduced, because 
of the sharp curtailment in egg dry- 
ing operations. Production of frozen 
eggs during 1945 totaled 378,216,000 
Ibs, compared with 511,791,000 Ibs in 
1944 and 412,615,000 lbs in*1943. 


Prior to last year, large quantities 
of frozen eggs were placed in storage 
in order to have,sufficient quantities 
of liquid eggs for drying during the 
months of light egg production. About 
179,146,000 lbs of frozen eggs were 
dried in 1944 compared with 121,- 
426,000 Ibs of frozen eggs dried in 
1945. 










BUSINESS — despite 





sugar and shortening re- 
strictions, skyrocketing 
popularity has made do- 



































































nut business all the more 


























profitable. Aggressive 
publicity is necessary to 
hold your gains. Donut 
Week will keep donuts 
in the limelight through 
a tremendous barrage of 





newspaper, magazine 
and radio publicity. 


Cal Tinney, famous folksy 
humorist, has written this 
32-page humorous book- 
let for your free distribu- 
tion. 


DOUGHNUT CORP. 
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YOUR SUPPORT IS NEEDED to channel this 
favorable public interest in donuts into profitable 
sales for you, and check inroads on bakery sales by 
aggressive competition of other food products. 


BAKERS — WIRE OR WRITE if you haven't 
already sent for your free material—wagon posters, 
grocery posters, booklets. Let us know how many 
routes you have—wholesale or house-to-house. 





393 Seventh Ave.. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities including Toronto and London 
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dusting material for rye doughs to well have lent credence to this story No new contributions to the sta}. GOVE 
German Bakers Put prevent sticking to baking tins. No in view of the high fiber content. ing problem were heard of, although 
grease was used, and the process To minimize consumption, sale of it was reported that many sub. 
§ a D a seemed effective. With wheat doughs, fresh bread was prohibited. It was stances (for instance mustard oil) Was 
awdust in usting a finely ground material from the stated that the ban applied to bread were claimed to retard staling. Such ee 
outer skins of buckwheat was used up to three days before sale, but claims on investigation proved worth. kage 
a D bed WwW for a similar purpose. They were claimed that a reason for the ban was less. = ™ 
ans uring ar mise! a - of sawdust and the superior physiological utility of Calcium propionate at normal _ 
uckwheat bran for this purpose, in- stale over fresh bread. The investi- dosages was found useful agains neeas | 
Pca re oe ood! stead of fat, started in the early gators stated that they believed that rope, but not against mould, Bede has be 
oves by wattle cbnecrehip, had an years of the war. This might ac- no cerealist could distinguish bread at at higher dosages in rye bread. Pro. aside | 
extremely difficult time iupplying count, they state, for the unofficial two days from similar bread three duction of natural propionic acid jn ed por 
Chiao diiiadieh: eplthy: then ‘atalll of Tife rumors that the Germans _ were days old with any degree of certain- our dough was tried by use of special set-asi 
& senank cement trem the Rettion Min. using sawdust as a raw material for ty. Like the German millers and bacteria forming propionic acid. Re. additic 
‘Sait ak Saad deenen the manufacture of bread. A cer- bakers, they believed the scientific sults were promising but the meth- ment | 
Ty , 8 . ; Sg tain grade of wheat offal used for evidence appeared at a most oppor- od was unfinished at the close of lard fe 
Following a five-week investigation ilution of whole meal rye, might tune moment for the Nazis. hostilities. will nm 


of the German milling and baking 
industries in the British and Amer- 
ican zones of occupation, Dr. J. B. 
Hutchinson and E. N. Greer, cereal 
research experts working under the 
British Intelligence Objectives Sub- 
committee, issued a study, based on 
interviews of German _ production 
men, that revealed, among other 
hardships, the use of sawdust as a 
dusting material. 

In the early years of the war, 
bread was rationed at 300-350 gms 
(10 ounces) per day, of which a pro- 
portion might be taken in flour on 
the weight basis of 75 parts of flour 
being equivalent to 100 parts of | 
bread. This ration was gradually re- 
duced, and cake and other luxury 
products were included. At the end of 
the war the ration had become 200- 
220 gms (16 ounces per day). A small 
amount — about 1/20th — could be 
taken as white wheaten bread when 
available. 








and better cakes possible 


to make mole 


Yeasts 


Advances during the war seemed 
to have been concerned largely with 
rye bread produced by the sour dough 
method. These were in the direction of 
standardization and also in the pro- 
duction of superior yeasts capable of 
assisting sour dough fermentation and 
of increasing the ratio of lactic to 
acetic acid in the rye dough to im- 
prove the flavor. 

By the use of a new yeast strain, 
fermentation was reduced from three 
stages to one, with more regularity, 
lower losses, and a considerable time 
saving. 

A process for producing long-keep- 
ing rye bread was developed and was 
used for supplying special needs of 
the German army. Normally the 
army bread was baked from high ex- 
traction rye flour, but for special pur- 
poses tinned or wrapped bread was 
used. 





New Baking Methods 


The Horlebeck Oven _ process, 
whereby bread is baked in an oven 
within a steam boiler, was investi- 
gated and approved by German re- 
search men. The baking trade was 
very interested and two ovens were 
inspected by Dr. Hutchinson and Mr. 
Greer. The steam temperature is 
about 103° C and the steam is al- 
lowed access to the inner oven. 

Such bread has no crust and has 
no direct. application for wheat 
bread, although some believe that it 
offers promise if followed by a second, 
short baking at high temperatures 
for the production of crust, although 
no successful experiments or attempts 
along these lines are known. It is 
claimed that the economy in fuel con- 
sumption amounts to 30-50%. 6S ie ea &§ 

The report points out that this ae : 
process would only interest American <A 
and British bakers if (1) attractive 
crust could be produced by a second 
bake, and (2) if the fuel saving after 
this second bake justified the extra 
labor. oo SS 

At some bakeries the investigators eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeseeseeeseeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereereeeeeeee 
noticed sawdust being used as final 
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GOVERNMENT INCREASES 
LARD SET-ASIDE ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has taken 
two measures to help assure procure- 
ment of food for meeting critical 
needs abroad. War Food Order 75.3 
has been amended to reinstate set- 
aside provisions on federally inspect- 
ed pork, and to increase the current 
set-aside of lard and extend it to 
additional states. While the depart- 


ment has been purchasing pork and 
lard for foreign shipment, this action 
will make it possible to procure a 







depend on 





rookfield 


glamor and volume to your cake mix 
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larger proportion of the needed sup- 
plies during the period of heaviest 
seasonal production. 

Through Amendment 26 to WFO 
75.3, federally inspected meat pack- 
ers will be required to set aside for 
government purchase 742% of the 
live weight of hogs slaughtered each 
week. This applies to all pork and 
pork products produced by such 
slaughterers. The amendment also 
provides that the set-aside of lard 
required of federally inspected pack- 
ers will be increased from 342% to 
5% of the live weight of hogs. The 
amendment became effective Feb. 10. 

These actions assist measures 


asked by the President on Feb. 6 to 
meet urgent foreign needs, by help- 
ing fulfill allocations of meat and 
lard for exports and shipments in 
the first quarter of 1946. In addi- 
tion, it is the policy of the depart- 
ment to make heaviest purchases of 
lard and pork during the period of 
heavy production. Marketing of 
hogs is currently at its peak. 

Eleven states are exempt from the 
new pork and lard set-aside provi- 
sions. They are Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia and West 
Virginia. 


Swift qu ality 


Frozen Eggs give both 


And the final result is a finished product you’re proud of—whether 


it’s pound cake, jelly roll, marble cake, or coffee cake. You get 


quality, and quantity, too!—when you use Swift’s Brookfield Frozen 


Eggs. Swift uses only spring-laid eggs in these choice 


products. You're assured of consistently superior baking as 


well as better yield with Swift's Brookfield 


Frozen Whole Eggs, Whites and Yolks. 










Keep in touch with your Swift 
Salesman or call your nearest Swift 


Branch for your supply. 
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Frozen GoodsGrowth 
to Be Rapid, 
Says Pioneer 


Nearly a tenth of the nation’s 400,- 
000 retail outlets are selling frozen 
foods, with 50,000 more looking for 
frozen food facilities, Edwin T. 
Gibson, vice president of General 
Foods Corp., declared recently. Dur- 
ing 1945, he added, 300 commercial 
freezing firms packed 600,000,000 Ibs 
of food. 

Frozen baked goods, which will be 
an important feature on the Chica- 
go convention program of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, 
March 25-26, have become part of 
this new and growing industry in 
which Mr. Gibson is counted one of 
the pioneers, with 16 years’ experi- 
ence. 

Hinting there may be 2,000 frozen 
food firms in three years, Mr. Gib- 
son pointed to current reports that 
the demand for frozen foods is two 
years ahead of the supply and that 
such business will “eventually repre- 
sent 35% of the retail food trade and 
gross $6,000,000,000 annually,” com- 
pared with $100,000,000 currently. 

Further, a survey revealed that 
more than eight in 10 housewives in 
cities of over 100,000 population buy 
frozen foods, with a third of them 
buying these new foods regularly. 
Cornell University reports that nine 
women in 10 questioned declared that 
they would buy more of these prod- 
ucts if they had storage room, Mr. 
Gibson said. 

As more people enjoy these high- 
level diets, the food industry will 
stimulate employment and industrial 
activity in many fields, he declared. 

“The American people have been 
enlightened. They have come to learn 
that quality is the best buy. Clear- 
ly, we are in a quality market,” Mr. 
Gibson pointed out. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Four Bakeries Charged 
With Enrichment 
Failure by U. S. 


Chicago, Ill_—Four middle western 
bakeries have been charged by the 
compliance and investigation branch 
of the Department of Agriculture 
with failure to comply with the bread 
enrichment provisions of War Food 
Order No. 1, in a recent announce- 
ment by John W. Clagett, officer 
in charge of the Chicago field office 
of the branch. ; 

U. S. Attorney John C. Lehr has 
filed informations at Detroit, Mich., 
against Elizabeth Monahan, Inc., De- 
troit, charging this baker with mak- 
ing and selling approximately 297,527 
loaves of white bread and 569 doz 
white rolls without enriching them 
as required under WFO-1. The 
Columbia Baking Co., Detroit, was 
also charged with producing 78,301 
loaves of white bread without com- 
plying with the enrichment provi- 
sions. 

In an action filed in the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court in Cleveland, Ohio, Frank 
Holec, owner of the Frank Holec 
Bakery of that city, was charged 
with failure to enrich approximately 
12,394 loaves of white bread and 296 
doz white rolls. An information was 
also filed against Joseph Spector, 
owner of the Progressive Bakery, 
Cleveland, charging him with failure 
to enrich 9,650 Ibs of white flour used 
in the production of bread and rolls. 
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Extensive additions to the equip- 
ment and improvement of the build- 
ing of the Fordyce (Ark.) Baking Co. 
have been completed. The building 
and baking machinery, originally 
leased by Judd Dickens from Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Baresch, were purchased 
by Mr. Dickens recently. 


Ralston’s Bakery, Montgomery, 
owned by John R. Ralston, has in- 
stalled a new automatic dough ma- 
chine and a retarded dough box. 

Baxter Adcock has returned to 
Gadsden and has taken over the man- 


Construction is going ahead on a 
new brick building at Conway, in 
which a bakery is to be established. 
It will be operated by Clois Blessing, 
recently discharged from the army. 
The products will be sold at retail 
through the Simon store which is 
located in the same building, and the 
owner also proposes to wholesale to 


ieee 







agement of Baxter’s Bakery. 
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For peak performance in slicing 

equipment, you’ll want SECO Precision Blades 

and Bands—specially engineered and precision 
ground from highest quality Swedish steel. 

Every SEco Band is accurately sized—within two thou- 

sandths of an inch!—and perfectly sharpened by SIMMONS 

exclusive automatic precision-machine process—to 

give smoothest trouble-free slicing and longest slicing life. 








Any slicing equipment, regardless of its cost, is only as 








efficient as its blades. That’s why you should specify 





SECO for peak performance -of your slicing equipment. 
There’s a SECO Band or Blade specially built for 

























every make and model of slicing equipment. 
Ask for New Low Prices. 








cafes, restaurants and drug store 
fountains. 

The Bentonville (Ark.) Bakery, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Jack Kep. 
nedy, has begun extensive alterations 
and improvements in its location jp 
the Cross Building. New ovens have 
been added. The bakery will remain 
closed while the changes are being 
made. 

The Pine Bluff (Ark.) Pie Co. re. 
cently obtained a charter to manv. 
facture and sell bakery goods and 
confections, listing 200 shares of 
stock with $25 par value each. The 
incorporators are E. W. Goodman, 
C. C. MeCauley and Mary B. Mc. 
Cauley, all of Pine Bluff. 

Jerome Polk, who just recently re. 
turned to Corning, Ark., after serving 
23 months in the army in the Euro. 
pean theater, has opened a bakery 
in Corning. He will be assisted by 
his brother, Jack Polk, who recently 
returned from the Aleutian Islands, 
where he served three years as a 
baker. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Mrs. N. S. Prendergast has sold 
out her bakery business at Squamish 
to Frank Mathison. 

Chris’ Mill Bakery, Prince Rupert, 
has now been purchased by the 
Prince Rupert Fishermen’s Co-opera- 
tive Association. The bakery is still 
being operated under the manage- 
ment of H. K. Christensen, former 
owner of the business, and will cater 
to business of the general public. 


CALIFORNIA 

Bids have been taken for a one- 
story concrete block bakery building 
at 4953 Newport Avenue, Ocean 
Beach, for Harold B. Thoma of San 
Diego. 

Gibson Biscuit Co., 4119 Whiteside 
Ave., Los Angeles, is erecting a one- 
story reinforced concrete bakery, 75 
by 600 feet, on National Blvd. 

A brick addition has been added to 
the Bowie Pie Co.’s bakery at 4007 
South Main St:, Los Angeles. It 
is about 60x90 ft in area. 

Grandma Baking Co., 671 Antonio 





THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2649 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
.-+ Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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Ave., Los Angeles, has been making 
improvements and additions to the 
amount of appromixately $15,000. 

Gene Klauer has purchased the 
Liberty Bakery, Hollister, formerly 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Joe Gio- 
vanini. 

Joseph Salomone, who has oper- 
ated the Half Moon Bakery in Half 
Moon Bay for several years, has 
sold his business and equipment to 
his sons, Felix and Joseph, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gus Schumacher, 
proprietors of the Canyon Bakery, 
Dunsmuir, since 1928, have sold the 
shop to M. Grasso. Robert L. Gar- 
ner and Miss Rose Barberi are man- 
aging the business for Mr. Grasso. 

Hubbell’s Bakeries, Inc., Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., has established a branch 
bakery in San Diego. 

The Home Bakery, Oceanside, has 
opened in its new building which is 
equipped with the most modern ma- 
chinery and refrigeration. 


CONNECTICUT 
William Davis has sold the Davis 
Home Bakery, Manchester, to Joseph 
and Veronica Manchik. 


FLORIDA 

Under the name of City Bakery, 
a new bakery has been ‘opened in 
Plant City by B. F. Crumpton and 
W. W. Turner of Lakeland. 

R. D. Lundy has opened and will 
operate a new bakery department in 
the Kempfer Food Store in Cocoa. 

Bell Bakeries, Inc., at 426 Preston 
Avenue South, St. Petersburg, has 
been granted a permit to add a four- 
room, one-story addition to its pres- 
ent plant. The building will be con- 
structed of concrete blocks and will 
cost an estimated $7,500, according 
to Neal Farrar, manager. 

The Seminole Pastry Shop, Tampa, 
which has been closed since 1942, will 
reopen as soon as its new quarters, 
now under construction at 5124 Flor- 
ida Avenue, are completed, it was 
announced by G. B. Long, Jr. The 
structure will cost approximately 
$5,500. 

GEORGIA 

New equipment is being installed 
in Craig’s Bakery, Columbus, owned 
by M. B. Lamb. Included in the 
$15,000 program are a roll machine, 
dough mixer and new trucks. 

Harry Olyrod, who recently was 
discharged from the army, has 
opened the Tip Top Bakery at For- 
syth. He will be located on the 
ground floor of the Masonic Lodge 
Building. 

IDAHO 

Donald Schutt has purchased the 
Schutt’ (Idaho) Bakery from George 
Shellhaus. 


ILLINOIS 

The Condee Bakery, Mount Ster- 

ling, which had not baked goods for 
several months, was reopened recent- 
ly when:.Mr. Condee obtained the 
services of Frank Baptist, discharged 
serviceman, as a baker. 
‘ The Dixie Cream Pastry Shop has 
been established at Benton, Ill. The 
building in which it is located has 
been enlarged and remodeled and for 
the present, until machinery and 
equipment can be shipped from the 
factories, the company will specialize 
In the production of Dixie Cream 
doughnuts. 

The Holdoway Bakery, which had 
been in business for 70 years in 
Sparta, was recently sold to M. A. 
Bernasek, Manager of the Daniel 
Food Store, Sparta. Harry J. and 
Will J. Holdoway, owners of the 
business for many years, plan to re- 
lire, but they will assist the new 
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owner in getting started. The bak- 
ery was founded in 1874 by their 
father, John J. Holdoway. 

J. D. Schwab of Sikeston, Mo., has 
leased a building at Murphysboro, 
and will engage in the manufacture 


of a special brand of doughnuts and , 


possibly other pastries. 

A fire, believed to have started 
from a defective flue, damaged the 
Arnholt Bakery at Danville, recently. 
It was the second time in two months 
that the Arnholt Bakery had suf- 
fered a fire loss. Among the sup- 
plies damaged was a _ considerable 
amount of flour, sugar and other bak- 
ery supplies. The first fire occurred 


in December and the repairs of this 
damage had just been completed a 
short time before. the second fire o¢- 
curred. 
INDIANA 

William Uhrig has purchased the 
Gehring Bakery, Batesville, and has 
changed the name of the Uhrig Bak- 
ery. He has also installed a frozen 
food locker. 

The Pastry Shop, Kendallville, 
which was damaged by fire last Sep- 
tember, has reopened after being re- 


modeled, repaired and redecorated. 


New display cases and other fixtures 
have been installed. 
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IOWA 


Paul Tillinghast has opened the 
Tillinghast Bakery in Lake City. 

Clark Jolliffe has. sold the Hum- 
boldt (Iowa) Bakery to G. E. Hughes 
and his son. Mr. Hughes has oper- 
ated the bakery at Elkader for the 
past nine years. 

R. A. Dotson has purchased the 
Webster City (Iowa) Bakery from 
Claude Phillips, owner and operator 
of the shop for more than 25 years. 

The Audubon (Iowa) Bakery, 
owned and operated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Hurr for two years, has been 
sold to Mr. and Mrs. John Morgan. 

C. W. Sparks and his son, Dale, 


Bread is in a choice position to meet the heavy competition 
ahead among food products, thanks to enrichment. But be 


ready to meet this challenge . .. continue to feature enrich- 
ment ... let it help your product on the steep climb ahead 


in three ways... 


® it gives you the potent one-word sales message, 








“ENRICHED”, to feature on your wrapper. 
® it supplies your customers. with additional food 


values for better health. 


® it boosts your sales ... enrichment has made more 


people buy more bread. 


And remember, the mechanics of bread enrichment are 
simple with ‘ROCHE’ SQUARE ENRICHMENT 





WAFERS, distributed by yeast companies. 


u RO ( H F  viramin DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 
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have bought the Frudeger Bakery, 
Burlington. 

John Andela has purchased the 
Purity Bakery, Hull, from John Roet- 
man. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Hall have 
sold the Madrid (Iowa) Bakery to 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl L. Martin. 

R. N. Seversike of Fort Dodge has 
purchased the Cecil and Sally Bakery 
at Shenandoah from Mr. and Mrs. 
Cecil Fellows. 

The Red Mill Cafe at Atlantic has 
been leased by Clifford Conklin, op- 
erator of the Conklin Bakery at At- 
lantic. Mr. and Mrs. Conklin plan 


to operate a combination retail bak- 
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ery and restaurant in the new loca-— 


tion. 
KANSAS 

The K. K. Peterson Bakery, Linds- 
borg, has been purchased by Orville 
L. Davis, returned serviceman, who 
has opened the business again. 

The Mankato (Kansas) Bakery, 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. Dick Ponton, 
has moved to a new location in the 
Turner Building. 

Archie Dial, owner of Dial’s Bak- 
ery, Bonner Springs, has installed an 
automatic doughnut machine in his 
shop. 

Rae Wagner, proprietor of the 
Lyndon (Kansas) Bakery, has in- 








stalled a new bread slicing and wrap- 
ping machine in his bakery. 
Mr. and Mrs. Armand Hamel have 
taken over the Keller Bakery, Clyde. 
New bread ovens have been in- 
stalled in the City Bakery, Wash- 


‘ington, by the owners, William and 


Roy Devore. 

Jake Krotzinger, Jr., has joined his 
father in the operation of Jake’s 
Bakery, Seneca. 

Charles Tate, who was recently 
discharged from the navy, has re- 
opened a bakery in Sabetha. The 
building in which the shop is located 
has been repainted and redecorated, 


SET 
ct ones ? " 1 
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You know what milk means in bread . . . a richer, more nutritious loaf . . . a better 


loaf ... the kind that customers ask for by name. Plenty of nonfat dry milk solids 


makes bread that makes sandwiches that stay kitchen-fresh . . . toast that takes a 


| golden glow and wakes up sleepy breakfast appetites with an appreciative “Ummm!” 


That’s not all. We want you to know, as sure as tomorrow’s sunrise, that Bowman 
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UPC* is scientifically preconpitionsgp for uniformity control .:.from dairy to dough. 
It fits into your present production like cream in your coffee. Bowman UPC* is 
“Made for Baker's Use’ bake-tested and flavor-tested before you see it. Naturally, it 


gives you more than you expect, in every way. 


Gud Sowman says 


confer with you in the production of a better, richer loaf. Write or wire—now. 


{ a BowMAN Bakery Service Representative will be glad to 


*“BOwMAN UPC nonfat dry 
milk solids, preconditioned 
with not more than 1.25% 
specially treated cereal flour. 






140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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and new equipment has been ip. 
stalled. — 
KENTUCKY 

After having been closed for re. 
modeling and modernizing,’ Magee’s 
Bakery, Mayville, has reopened. The 
improvements include the installa. 
tion of new ovens and enlargement 
of the interior of the building. 


LOUISIANA 


Francis Bel has opened Bel’s Bak. 
ery and Coffee Shoppe in Amite. 

The Okemo Food Shoppe, Boston, 
specializing in fancy cakes, closed its 
Newton Center Shop for the month 
of February because of the sugar 
shortage. 

J. Arthur Savard, after two years 
in the southwest Pacific with the 
Seabees, is back at his reopened 
Brockton bakeshop. 


MARYLAND 


Mrs. Anna Rau has succeeded her 
father, the late W. C. Reinhardt, as 
operator of Reinhardt’s Bakery, on 
North Avenue, Baltimore. 


MICHIGAN 


The Hoaglin & Anderson Bakery, 
Jackson, was sold recently to Ber- 
nard W. Carroll and Ernest Brown. 
The bakery has been in operation 
since 1915. 

Fire recently destroyed the Thomas 
Wild Bakery, Fenton. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Quinn have 
purchased Malmborg’s Bakery, Sault 
Ste. Marie, from Mr. and Mrs. I. W. 
Malmborg. 

A firm known as the United Bak- 
ers Distributors, Inc., has _ been 
formed to deal in baked goods in 
Grand Rapids. The capital stock is 
$50,000. David Henry is the prin- 
cipal stockholder. 


MINNESOTA 


Les Marcy, the new proprietor of 
the Buffalo Lake (Minn.) Bakery, 
has installed new equipment in his 
shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Strack have sold 
the Clara City (Minn.) Bakery to 
Ray and Harvey McRoberts of Mor- 
ris. The Stracks have been in the 
bakery business since 1934. Ray Mc- 
Roberts has been engaged in the 
bakery business for 10 years, and for 
the past four years has served as a 
baker in the navy. 

The Olson Bakery, Zumbrota, 
which celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary last August, has been sold to 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Franx Jarcer Mine Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Head|iner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
CRETE, NEB. a 
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Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 

Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON. 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbis a 
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Harry L. Erickson and Gordon Pot- 
ter. The new owners have engaged 
Earl Anselme as a baker. 

Harvey and Denny Chapin have 
purchased the stock and equipment 
of the City Bakery, Staples, from 
A. V. Johnson, who had conducted 
the business for several years. 

The Bertha (Minn.) Bakery, for- 
merly owned and operated by the 
Marvin Orr family, has been taken 
over by Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Rex, who 
have purchased the equipment and 
leased the building. The shop has 
been closed since last spring because 
of the inability to get sugar and 
other supplies. 












TYPE A 





as the source of iron. ~ 











Myron Munson, who operated the 
Howard Lake Bakery for several 
years until he was called into the 
service, has reopened his shop, which 
has been redecorated. 

The Rybak Bakery, Glenwood, 
owned by C. R. Rybak, has moved 
into new quarters in the building for- 
merly occupied by the Tip Top Cafe. 

Leo Braun has remodeled his Town 
Talk Bakery at Le Sueur. He has 
also installed a revolving type auto- 
matic oven and a new refrigeration 
unit. 

The Norwood Bakery, Young Amer- 
ica, formerly owned by Mrs. Walter 


Berry, has been sold to Mr. and Mrs. 
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Lawrence Biakke. The bakery has 
been redecorated and refurnished. 


MISSISSIPPI 
The Colonial Baking Co., Gulfport, 
has announced plans for the construc- 
tion of a new bakery in Gulfport 
which will be ready for occupancy 
by May 1. 
MISSOURI 
Henry’s Bakery at Salem, which 
was alternately opened and closed 
while Henry Riley, the owner, was 
in military service, has reopened. 
The shutdown previously occurred 
because of the insufficient supplies 
of sugar, but it is now believed that 






In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 


three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Fedération as to composition, and allows 
an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 


~ You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 


on the label: 
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Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 


Single strength. Prepared with 
ium Iron Pyrophosphate 
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Reductum). 
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Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 



















Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 
At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 
quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 


knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac: 


turing chemists. 














































difficulty has been eliminated and 
the bakery will be able to operate 
continuously. 

Lois Kinder of Charlestown and 
Cecil Mouser of New Madrid have 
assumed management of the Charles- 
ton (Mo.) Bakery, obtaining the 
plant from I. Park, the former owner, 

Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Porter have 
opened a doughnut shop at Flat Riv- 
er, and are supplying doughnuts to 
the retail trade and to stores and 
restaurants of the Missouri Lead Belt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Neal Billings have 
bought the Fairmount (Mo.) Bakery 
from Mrs. Lena Notz. 

David Pittell and Milton Newman 
have purchased the Seigel Bakery, 
Kansas City, which has been re- 
modeled. 


MONTANA 


John Walkerton, after installing 
modern equipment, has opened his 
new bakery in the Stevensville Realty 
Block. He will run a retail bakery 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 

Reserve” and bought from the grow- 

ers at elevators we own and operate. 
—_— 
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Farmers & Morchnats Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 


Gscone CHICKASHA Opble Adare 
OKLA. 


*'Manafactarer of Hien Grats 
Hard Whea 
Foreign and Domestic fede ‘Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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and a bakery supply truck to the 
adjacent valley points. 

In a recent transaction, D. V. Red- 
mond, proprietor of Redmond’s Cafe, 
Forsyth, purchased the town’s only 
pakery from C. E. Moore. Known 
as Redmond’s Bakery, the establish- 
ment is being operated by Donald 


Redmond 
NEBRASKA 

The Ernest Bakery has opened for 
pusiness at Albion, with Dale Strim- 
ple as manager. A new reel oven is 
to be installed in the near future. 

G. H. Gillan, who formerly oper- 
ated the Gillan Bakery at York, Neb., 
was recently discharged .from the 
army, but says his plans for the fu- 
ture are indefinite. He sold the com- 
pany to Carl Wilke, who operates in 
Lincoln and Beatrice, about a year 
ago. 

“The Smith Baking Co., Lincoln, 
operated by Lloyd and Robert Smith, 
has completed the installation of a 
new structural glass front 75 ft long. 
Other improvements are planned for 
the near future. 

Henry and Ernest Bersig, recently 
discharged from the army, have 
opened a doughnut shop in Schuyler. 

Alex Proch, who has been the only 
baker in Pierce for the past 20 years, 
has sold his bakery to Eldon Wallen, 
who was recently discharged from 
the army. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Vatte’s Bakery has reopened in 
Manchester under new management. 
It was formerly known as Carl’s Bak- 
ery. fi 
NEW YORK 

Auburn Baking Co., Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct a general bak- 
ery business in Auburn. Capital 
stock is $100,000, $100 par value. 





Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
—Not Price! 
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Directors are: William E. Axton, 265 
Owasco Road, Charles’ L. Stryker, 
144 North Street, and J. Harold Hef- 
fernan, 156 Swift Street, Auburn. 

Northern Bakery, Inc., has been 
chartered to conduct business in 
Queens County. Directors are: Mor- 
ris Schaeffer, Samuel Shareff and 
Abraham I. Horn, 220 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Terminal Custard Shops, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct a _busi- 
ness in bakery products, etc., in 
Queens County. Directors are: Ed- 
ward E. Schwarz, Jacob S. Liroff and 
Hyman Goldstein, 7 John St., New 
York City. 


Twentieth Avenue Bakery, Inc., has 
been chartered to conduct business 
in Kings County. Directors are: 
Oscar Finkelstein, 2023 W. 32nd St., 
Brooklyn, Israel Bortner, 265 Broad- 
way, and Sylvia Shoinborg, 299 
Broadway, New York City. 

Gem Baking Corp. has been char- 
tered to deal in pastries and baked 
goods in the Bronx. Directors are: 
Max Moskowitz, 508 Chester St., and 
Joseph Eisenberg, 755 Stone Ave., 
Brooklyn, and Joseph Garsh, 69 Rich- 
ards Ave., Somerville, N. J. 

Jack and Maury Collins, both re- 
cently discharged from the service, 
have opened Collins Bakery at 528 
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W. 2nd St., Elmira. Their father 
operated a bakery under that name 
for several years before his recent 
death. 

The Holland Bakery, 1408 Whites- 
boro Road, Utica, has been sold by 
F. Eckhof to Frank B. Lynch. 

Two bakeries suffered damage es- 
timated at $10,300 in a fire which 
swept.a building at 243 Main Street, 
in Rochester, recently. The Mayflow- 
er Donut Corp. suffered $10,000 dam- 
age to stock and equipment, accord- 
ing to Sam Guli, manager. The 
Schleif Bake Shop had about $300 
damage, according to the owner, Har- 

(Continued on page 6b.) 








YES MH it can be done by adding a liberal 








amount of nonfat dry milk solids in the cake mix! Not only 


is the cost per pound of batter actually reduced but 


—keeping time is extended, 


—appearance and taste is improved, and 


—nutritive properties are increased. 


These are factual statements that can be easily proved in your 


own practical cake baking operations. The use of nonfat dry 


milk solids in cake formulas is a sound, economic procedure. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc. 221] N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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Wholesale Grocers Endorse Limited 
Extension of Food Ceiling Controls 


Atlantic City, N. J—The necessity 
of continued price controls on cost of 
living items for one year was stressed 
by wholesale grocers at the Nation- 
al American Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation convention held here re- 
cently. 

The call for limited extension of 
controls was issued in a resolution 
unanimously approved at the closing 
session of the annual meeting. It 
was pointed out in this connection 


that if controls were dropped prior 
to equitable balance of supply and 
demand, commodity by commodity, it 
would work out “to the injury of the 
grocery trade and the public.” The 
prediction was based on trade ex- 
perience of greatest inflation imme- 
diately following in the wake of 
World War I. 

The resolution provided, however, 
for discontinuance of price ceilings 
as rapidly as could be arranged with- 


out causing an inflationary price 
spiral. 

Francis L. Whitmarsh, president of 
Francis P. Leggett Co., New York 
City, was re-elected president of the 
association which consists of approxi- 
mately 1,500 leading wholesale gro- 
cers from all sections of the country. 

Other resolutions adopted by the 
grocers at the meeting endorsed uni- 
formity between state and federal 
food statutes and opposition to fed- 
eral or state food statutes imposing 
excises and other taxes on food 
commodities. 

Nathan Cummings, president of the 
Consolidated Grocers Corp., Chicago, 








More or less shortening made little difference when mechanical mixers first came into 


use, but today's modern production methods require accurate control and thorough 


shortening distribution for uniform high quality baking. 


Careful Consideration of Results 


leads you to HAKO-SHORT! 


HAKO-SHORT is the modern “Bakers Colloid” for controlling the dispersion 
and distribution of shortening thruout the dough. Elasticity of the dough is 
improved to better hold the tiny gas bubbles formed by fermentation — for 


finer grain and texture. Moisture retention is increased in baked products, so 


they stay soft and fresh longer. 
Use HAKO-SHORT, without any other change in your shop procedure, 


and careful consideration of the results will convince you— 


HACHMEISTER-INC. 


PITTSBURGH, 
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urged United States attention {, 
world food markets. He said, “]; 
will be the economic crime of oy; 
generation if we do\not foster, even 
with some sacrifice, the development 
of world trade and the raising of the 
standards of the rest of the worlq” 
He added that the country would 
maintain production levels of the war 
years with a ready export market for 
surplus foods. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——. 


OPA CHARGES A. & P. WITH 
CARELESS SUGAR CONTROL 


New York, N. Y.—The Great At. 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. has been 
charged by the Office of Price Ad. 
ministration with lax and inadequate 
control of sugar distribution in 6,000 
stores. Suit has been brought in the 





- United States District Court here 


asking for a permanent injunction to 
restrain the company from continu- 
ing the allegedly careless practices, 
The OPA charged in its complaint 
that the company was short 51,851, 
251 Ibs in its allowable inventory as 
of Aug. 31, 1945. 

In reply, the company said that 
this was due to shrinkages unavoid- 
able in the handling of sugar, “as 
every housewife and_ storekeeper 
knows.” The shrinkage covers more 
than three years of rationing and 
represents only. about 3% of the 1. 
654,000,000 Ibs distributed in this 
time. The company stated: “As the 
OPA knows, our losses are no great- 
er, and in many cases less, than those 
of comparable distributors. 

“For four years the rationing divi- 
sion of the OPA . . . has recognized 
by its action that substantial losses of 
sugar supplies were bound to result 
from pilferage, inexperienced help, 
loss of ration stamps in transit, dam- 
age, breakage, etc. Although OPA has 
never stated publicly what consti- 
tuted reasonable shrinkage, it has 
periodically made additional sugar 
allotments to us and other distribu- 
tors to compensate for such shrink- 
age.” Until the enforcement divi- 
sion began this action, the company 
said, they had no reason to believe 
these shrinkages could be considered 
excessive. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

A mineral oil is usually recom- 
mended for greasing dough dividers. 
It should be odorless, tasteless, color- 
less and should not leave a gummy 
residue. 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 











(Short Patent) 
e 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 


ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 








Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN ote COLORADO 
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Ta a Sea, ~ | 
LABORATORY SERVICE | 
Exclusively a Cereal Consulting | 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 
ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Tac | 
Corby Bldg St. Joseph, Mo 
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Technology Training 
on Docket for 
Experts’ Meeting 


The sixth conference of the Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists, to be held 
at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., 
March 17-20, will feature a special 
session on teaching and training of 
food technologists. Interest in this 
session is heightened by the contin- 
ued heavy demand for trained pro- 
fessional food technologists which be- 
gan before the outbreak of World 
War II. 

A feature of the banquet session 
on March 19 is the presentation of 


Dr. Clyde H. Bailey 


the Nicholas Appert Medal Award 
for “pre-eminence in and contribu- 
tion to the field of Food Technology.” 
This award was established in 1942 
by the Chicago Section of the Insti- 
tute and has been awarded annually 
since then. Dr. Clyde H. Bailey of 
the University of Minnesota has 
been voted the award for this year 
for his research studies.on the chem- 
istry of wheat and on the use of 
wheat and wheat products, partic- 
ularly flour. 

Topics of special interest to bak- 
ers include sessions on quality con- 
trol, aspects of plant sanitation, prob- 
lems in pre-cooked frozen foods pro- 
duction, and the use of high fre- 
quencies for de-frosting frozen ma- 
terials and for treating bread. 

Dr. C. G. Harrel, director of re- 
search for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, appears on the program of 
the foreign food observers session. 
His address will be “European Cereal 
and Baking Operations.” Dr. Harrel 
recently completed a special mission 
for the Army quartermaster depart- 
ment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURRY BISCUIT CONCERN 
REPORTS RECORD SALES 


Record-breaking sales and earnings 
were reported by the Burry Biscuit 
Corp. for the fiscal year ended Oct. 
31, 1945. Sales reached a new all- 
time high of $8,916,549, or 31.4% 
larger than the previous fiscal year. 

Net income set a new peak at 
$260,965, equal to 56c share on the 
common, compared with $104,385, or 
2le share in 1944, 

_ Stockholders at their annual meet- 
Ing Feb. 8 were asked to approve 
the creation of 100,000 shares of $20 
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par $1.25 convertible preferred stock 
and an increase in the authorized 
common from 750,000 to 1,000,000 
shares. Proceeds will be used for 
redemption and retirement of uncon- 
verted prior preferred stock, expan- 
sion of plant facilities and additions 
to working capital, according to 
George ‘W. Burry, president. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 
MILWAUKEE DINNER DANCE 
More than 200 couples attended 

the recent Victory dinner dance at 
the Elks’ Club, sponsored by the Mil- 
waukee Retail Bakers Association as 


its first major social function since 
the start of the war. A chicken din- 
ner preceded a program of entertain- 
ment and dancing. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUICK-FREEZE BAKERY 


Thirty quick-frozen bakery items . 


will be offered by the Frozen Bake 
Co., 1112 S. Akard Street, Dallas, 
Texas. The three partners operat- 
ing the company are J. R. Shapp, S. 
D. Comroe, and I. H. Comroe. The 
consumer will purchase the quick- 
frozen products in wax-paper pack- 
ages ready to be baked and served. 


Cuban Pineapple 
Output Rises 


Production of pineapples in Cuba 
in 1946 is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 3,000,000 
crates, or 25% more than the 1945 
production of 2,400,000, and under 
favorable growing conditions the crop 
may exceed the 3,200,000 produced in 
1943. Shippers look for a favorable 
market for fresh pineapple in the 
United States in 1946, and exports 
may reach the 1937 peak of 1,273,000 
crates. 


BUY FROM THESE WITH CONFIDENCE 


J. W. ALLEN & CO. HEIN 


Chicago, Il. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. 
Dallas, Texas 


ASLESEN COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minn: 


BAKCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
Detroit, Mich. 


BAKERS & CONF. SUPPLY CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BEAR-STEWART CO. 
Chicago, III. 


W. £. BECKMANN CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


BESSIRE & CO., INC. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


W. H. BINTZ CO. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


SOL BLUM & SONS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


BROLITE COMPANY 
Chicago, IH. 


BYRNES & KIEFER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE CENTRAL OHIO 
SUPPLY CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


CHAPMAN & SMITH CO, 
Chicago, III. 


CHARLES DENNERY, INC. 
New Orleans, La. 


FARGO FOOD & EQPT. CO. 3 
Fargo, N. D. 


GRAY & COMPANY 
Portland, Ore. 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC. 
Ozone Park, New York 


JAMES A. HARPER 
SUPPLY CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NATIONAL BAKERS 


HENRY & HENRY, INC. 


HILKER & BLETSCH CO. 
Chicago, III. 


FLOURs« & SUPPLY CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


H. A. JOHNSON CO. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


BUY 
THE BEST TO 
BAKE THE BEST 


You know that to bake the best—to 
give Mrs. Housewife the taste, flavor, 
quality and nutrition she demands in 
her baked foods—you must buy the best 
of materials, equipment and service. 

The top-quality baked foods Mrs. 
Homemaker is looking for demand 
that your pride of craftsmanship be 
backed by top-quality materials you 
can buy best from these reputable sup- 
pliers who are just as interested in 
your future progress and profits, as 
they are in their own. 

You can buy confidence from mem- 
bers of the National Bakers Supply 
House Association—who know that 
what helps you, helps them. 
ft: Lucien H. LaRue 


President 


A. A. KNIGHTS & SON CORP. 
Malden, Mass. 


KARP & SONS, INC. 
Chicago, III. 


J. R. LLOYD CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





/ 


yaly House 


64 EAST LAKE STREET, ROOM 622, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


George Chussler, Managing Director 


THE MAAS-KEEFE CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


McAFEE COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOSEPH MIDDLEBY, JR., INC. 
Boston, Mass. 


T. F. NAUGHTIN CO. 
‘Omaha, Nebr. 


THE S. W. NOGGLE CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


OMAHA BAKERS SUPPLY CO. 
Omaha, Nebr. 


PH. ORTH CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


THE OSWALD & TAUBE CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


J, SAUSVILLE SONS 
New York, N. Y. 


| Pm OSL 5 1:7-1) 101, OR 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


AD. SEIDEL & SON 
Chicago, III. 


JOS T. SHUFLITOWSKI CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


STIEFVATERS' 
San Francisco, Calif. 


TWIN CITY SUPPLY CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


J. S. WATERMAN & CO., INC. 
New Orleans, La. 


WEST COAST SUPPLY CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WESTERN BAKERS 
SUPPLY CO. 
Denver, Colo. 


R. C. WILLIAMS & CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


WOOD & SELICK, INC. 
New York, N. Y. 


hdd. 





DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 


When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


to page 83 for a check against the correct statements. Each question an- 
swered correctly counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 


very good. 


1. In making sponge cakes, bread 
flour should be used in order to pro- 
duce the best results. True or false? 


2. Baking soda should be creamed 
in with the sugar and shortening or 
thoroughly dissolved in the liquid and 


not sifted in with the flour when 
making cookies. True or false? 

3. Rye flour has less absorption 
than wheat flour. True or false? 

4. Generally, 2% to 3 lbs of sugar 
is used per quart of egg whites in 
making meringue for pies. True or 
false? 

5. The average (70% extraction) 
flour will contain about 17% mois- 
ture. True or false? 

6. Cream of tartar is a necessary 
ingredient in making puff paste. 
True or false? 

7. Cane sugar is figured as 100% 








MM BAKERS have shown a tendency to 
neglect their advertising because they 
are already selling all the bread they can 


make. 


Even though we have been unable for 
several years to meet all the demands for 
dextrose, we have never cut down on the 
educational advertising program designed to 
familiarize the public with the food proper- 
ties of this basic energy sugar. The public has 
a short memory. If people have trouble get- 
ting your bread, they will buy what they can 
get and will soon forget yours unless you keep 
reminding them how good your bread tastes. 

To help bakers prepare more effective 
advertising, we are glad to supply without 


























Order ad photos by number and 
address your request to 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place e New York 4, N. Y. 


YOUR ADVERTISING 


any charge or obligation, prints of the photos 
used in this series. These are retouched 8x10 
prints from which your engraver, printer or 


newspaper can make cuts any size you want. 





Advertising Department 
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sweet while beet sugar is only 90% 
sweet. True or false? 

8. It is not possible to make goog 
angel food cakes when dried albumen 
is used instead of liquid egg whites. 
True of false? 

9. When making apple coffee cake, 
it is not important what type of 
apple is used. True or false? 

10.—Some sponge cake formulas 
call for heating the eggs and sugar 
before starting to beat them. Best 
results are obtained by heating them 
not over 120° F. True or false? 

11. The color of peach pie filling 
can be improved by the addition of 
a small amount of yellow color when 
canned peaches are used. True or 
false? 

12. Egg yolks contain approximate. 
ly 33% fat. True or false? 

13. Cooky doughs made by machine 
require more mixing after the flour 
is added than those mixed by hand. 
True or false? 

14. Cake flour is sometimes used in 
Danish doughs in order to produce 
a product that is more tender. True 
or false? 

15. For fruit pie fillings a 20-mesh 
tapioca is usually recommended in- 
stead of a 40-mesh: True or false? 

16. Rye flour should be aged more 
than 90 days in order to improve the 
flavor. True of false? 

17. Hollow bottoms on almond 
macaroons are usually due to being 
mixed too slack. True or false? 

18. To prevent discoloration of 
sliced bananas dip them in a sugar 
syrup. True or false? 

19. The beating quality of frozen 
yolks can be improved by addition 
of 4 oz of lukewarm water to each 
quart of yolks. True or false? 

20. Glycerine is sometimes used in 
icings in order to produce a firmer 
body. True or false? 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


World Peanut Output 


World peanut production in 1945, 
amounting to 20,276,000,000 Ibs, is 
about 3% larger than the 1944 crop 
of 19,693,000,000. The reduction from 
the October forecast occurred in the 
United States where the yield per 
acre was only 653 lbs, compared with 
670 in 1944, and the 10-year average 
(1934-1943) of 778 Ibs, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 








DIXIE LILY 
A flour without an equal anywhere 
_ Plain and Self-rising 


THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
Sa tm csermmempmenemmnanss 





el 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 








LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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r your white bread 
or your wheat bread — 
—your buns and rolls 


‘THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 
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U. S. to Buy Dried 
Eggs for Export 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced an export purchase pro- 
gram under which approximately 8,- 
500,000 Ibs of dried eggs will be 
bought for March delivery. 

Although it was intended to fill ex- 
port commitments with dried eggs 
processed from frozen eggs declared 
as “surplus” by the army, these 
army frozen-eggs, amounting to 70,- 
000,000 Ibs, were taken back recently 
thus making it necessary for the de- 
partment to buy in the open market. 








Additional export commitments are 
now under negotiation which, if con- 
summated, will require the purchase 
of additional quantities of dried eggs 
under this program. If, however, 
these negotiations fail, or if the farm 
price for shell eggs drops to support 
levels, the department will buy dried 
eggs for price support purposes under 
a separate program. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 





The addition of water to an angel 
food will produce a closer grained, 
more tender cake. It will also re- 
main moist for a longer period of 
time. 





YL 
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ALLIED MEN TO HEAR 
NOTED SPORTS EXPERT 


Jimmy Conzelman, sports author- 
ity and 1946 coach of the Chicago 
Cardinals, professional football club, 
will appear March 12 as the featured 
speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel during the convention 
of American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. His subject will be “The 
Importance of Team Play.” 

As announced by Claude A. Bas- 
combe of Standard Brands, Inc., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the association, 












































QNSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS (0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Jimmy Conzelman 


the program begins in the evening 
with a dinner in the hotel ballroom 
which will be followed with election 
of officers. Chairman for the meet- 
ing is Walter D. Warrick of the J. R. 
Short Milling Co., Chicago. 

Guests of the association for the 
meeting include A. J. Faulhaber, 
president of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Charles W. Koch, 
president of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, and Fred L. Cobb, 
chairman of the American Bakers 
Association. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


World Dried Pear 


Production Lower 


The 1945 preliminary USDA es- 
timate of dried-pear production in the 
United States, Argentina, Australia, 
and the Union of South Africa, the 
four leading commercial producing 
countries, is 5,100 short tons, com- 
pared with 5,500 tons in 1944 and 
6,100 tons in 1943. This estimate 
represents a 14% reduction from the 
five-year (1939-1943) average of 5, 
900 tons and an 18% drop from the 
10-year (1934-1943) average of 6,200 
tons. 








EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 
came 7 WIT. 


pte, Wisdom 


BQIA-CLUTEIN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 






BlA-cLUTER FLOUR 
ME ORAS EA COMSAT Wass CE 
“A 





Exws Mrtuive Co., Inman, Kan. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


—— 
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‘tooni Qrier 


FLOUR 


The TOWN CRIER label long has represented 
the best flour that milling skill can produce. 
Today that same production ability is being 
applied to make Town Crier a flour that gives 
better baking results than ordinary brands. For 
the baker who wants the best in the market, it 


is still TOWN CRIER. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. ~_ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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PRESIDENTS TO BECOME 
WISCONSIN GOVERNORS 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Five immediate 
past presidents of the Wisconsin Bak- 
ers Association, Inc., will automat- 
ically become governors-at-large, it 
was decided at the recent governors’ 
quarterly meeting at Hotel Pfister 
here. 

Those who now become governors- 
at-large are Fred Poehlmann, Poehl- 
mann’s Bakery, Milwaukee, inme- 
diate past president; A. Walton Lane, 
Bennison & Lane, Janesville, who 
preceded Mr. Poehlmann; Joseph 
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Woolsey, Heilman Baking Co., Madi- 
son; William McIntyre, Tenderkrust 
Baking Co., Eau Claire, and Fred 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay. 

The Dairy Bakery, conducted be- 
fore the war by the association dur- 
ing the Wisconsin State Fair, is to 
be resumed in 1946 if equipment and 
materials permit. 

As of March 1, association head- 
quarters will be located in Suite 6173 
of the Plankinton Arcade Building, 
161 West Wisconsin. Avenue, instead 
of in Room 5154. 

Charles Wilkenson, Joe Vann 
and Roman Seitz were designated a 


special committee to consider a pro- 
posal by the Milwaukee Retail Bak- 
ers Association that the state group 
establish centrally located employ- 
ment office in the state secretary’s 
headquarters to which bakers could 
turn in obtaining help. Currently 
this service is rendered by yeast com- 
panies. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

To prevent cinnamon rolls from un- 
coiling during the refrigeration pe- 
riod, wash the strips with an egg 
wash. Do not use too much egg 
wash as this may result in an un- 
appetizing appearance on the bottom 
crust of the rolls. 








Diafane Breadwrap does a double job! 
It provides plenty of transparency for 
impulse sales and at the same time it 
gives full display to your name and 
trade-mark ...on the counter and in 
the home. Nothing but all-over printed 
transparency can do both these im- 


portant jobs. 





Diafane is fully moisture-proof, mod- 
erately priced, and works well on any 
automatic machine. Although our pres- 
ent output continues to go to old cus- 
tomers, additional tonnage should be 
available soon. Write now for prices 
and samples of the attractive Diafane 
wraps being used by leading bakers 


in every part of the country. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Also sold by Fabricon Products, Inc, formerly The Detroit Wax Paper Co., Waxide Paper Co., and Western Waxed Paper Co. 


FOR BREAD » 


4 BAKERY TYPES 


CAKE ¢« PIE * DONUTS 
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Carolina Convention 
Slated for June 9-12 
at Myrtle Beach 


The 1946 convention of the Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas will be 
held June 9-12 at the Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., accord. 
ing to W. V. Skillman, association 
secretary. 

Convention rates will be in effect 
from the evening of June 7 through 
4 pm. June 12, and arrangements 
have been made for those who wish 
to play golf, at the Ocean Forest 
Country Club at $1 per day, June 
8-12. Hotel rates range from $9 to 
$14 a day. 

Mr. Skillman reports that one 
morning session of the convention wil] 
be devoted entirely to retail discus- 
sions by speakers of national impor. 
tance. 

Reservations may be placed im. 
mediately with Joseph Codomo, man- 
ager, Ocean Forest Hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Use of Imitation 
Vanilla Likely 


to Continue 


Washington, D. C. — The scarcity 
and high price of vanilla’ beans 
which favored the sale of imitation 
vanilla during the war may continue 
to have its effect on the use of the 
natural extract in the future, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 

The manufacture of vanillin, an es- 
sential ingredient in imitation vanil- 
la, increased in spite of wartime diffi- 
culties from an average of 417,000 
lbs in 1937 and 1938 to 650,000 Ibs 
in 1943 and 1944. 

Although vanillin may become still 
more inexpensive, the department 
points out, it is not likely to replace 
entirely the use of the vanilla bean 
for flavoring purposes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SECRETARY APPOINTED 


Milwaukee, Wis.—E. J. Fox, cost 
accountant, has been appointed sec- 
retary and office manager of the Mil- 
waukee Preserve & Flavor Co. E. H. 
Saron, former secretary, has fre- 
signed to join Ad. Seidel & Co. as 
local sales representative. ‘The sales 
territory Mr. Saron covered for the 
flavor firm will partly be handled 
by Rudolph Siekman, former Mil- 
waukee baker, who recently was dis- 
charged from service, and Harvey R. 
Bethke, who has just joined the com- 


pany. 

















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 

















DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 
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5, 1946 
semua has turned his business interests over Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Miller have has been remodeled and redecorated 

ti Lol, N to his nephew, James A. Holkup, who entered the bakery business in Gib- and the warehouse facilities have 

lon Bakes op Notes was recently discharged from mili- sonburg, following the recent dis- been enlarged. R. L. Corless is presi- 
tary service and who worked in the charge of Mr. Miller from military dent of the company. 

4? (Continued from page 57.) — for several years prior to that = .anvice, Grant G. Perrine has purchased the 
ry Schleif. Cause of the blaze was yeas Hendrickson and Deonard The building occupied by the Pitts- Bush Bakery in Zanesville. 

} not determined, sige agp gen 7 Beckler have purchased the Bowman burgh Bakery, 449 Wooster Ave., Cc. E. Rickard has turned over his 
cided it started in a closet on the (yp) Bakery from George Col- Akron, suffered a $3,000 loss from 35-year-old baking business-in Char- 
second floor of the Mayflower shop. prove. a fire which started in a defective don to his son, Lewis, who was re- 

a oan pioggi ba tence Boast OHIO bake oven. Abe Pliskin is owner of cently discharged from the army. 

Ul be of Schenectady, Wayne Bakery, Inc., Dayton, has the building and Benjamin Linsky 

Forest Frank Kukan, who has been released f owner of the beke OKLAHOMA 

accord. from the army after three years of been chartered by the Ohio. secre- oer: 

ciati ee e. The Kukan Bakery had tary of state’s office with 250 shares The Corless Food Products Co., : Ray Gleason has opened a bakery 

ation service. ell fei Coenen” fie of no par value common stock, by Inc., distributor of baked goods and in Sapulpa. 

effect = veut Fitz Jung, James S. Jenkins and other food products, has moved to The Arrow Baking Co., Oklahoma 
hrough oral Bakery, Inc., .has been Frank A. Polis. new quarters in Toledo. The firm City, is making plans to repair its 
>ments chartered to conduct business in 

O Wish Kings County. Directors are: Yetta 

Forest Buchalter, 252 E. 51st St., New York; 

, June Sam Cohen, 573 Saratoga Ave., and 

$9 to Betty Lee Deitz, 53 New Lots Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

t one I. Kalfus Co., Inc., has been char- 

on will tered to conduct a bakery business, 

liscus- with offices in New York. Directors 

impor- are: Herman Berkowsky, 1450 Broad- 
way, New York City; Raymond M. 

d im- Patt, 320 Sterling St., and Gertrude 

, Man- Hoffman, 157 Van Buren St., Brook- 
lyn. 

: ‘tae Foods, Inc., has been char- 
tered to deal in dairy products and 
baked goods in Great Neck. Direc- 
tors are: Milton Rogat, 69-41 Yellow- 
stone Blvd., Forest Hills; David L. 

Amosky, 3140 87th St., and Vincent 
A, Aqulino, 74-10 21st Ave., Jackson 
arcity Heights. 
beans Yess Baking Corp. has been char- 

tation tered to conduct business in Queens 

itinue County. Directors are: Morris H. 

f the Friedman and Sylvia Sheinberg, 299 

‘cord- Broadway, and Israel Bortner, 261 

Iture. Broadway, New York City. 
in es- 
vanil- NORTH CAROLINA 
diffi- The Belmont Bakery in Charlotte 
7,000 is having a new building constructed 
0 lbs on Central Ave. The firm is owned 
by Otto Hahn. 
- still R. Boyd Morris has built a bakery 
ment in Greensboro which is called the 
place Mayfair Bake Shop. The shop is 
bean located at 204 N. Elm St. 
Lingle’s Bakery, Winston-Salem, 
is having a new building constructed 
on Clemmons Road. 
cost NORTH DAKOTA 
sec- James W. Holkup, who has been in 
Mil- the bakery business in Garrison for 
a. H. the past 25 years, has retired. He 
re- The W. E. Long Co. Radio Service sells more bread and 
a _ baked goods than any other radio service in America—and 
"the North Dakota and Montana Radio is only one application of the science of Electronics. 
dled FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
Mil- and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 5 : : ‘ om Pei 
ti H i 4 P rote i n W. E. Long Co. Radio Service will bring you Television, Facsimile and other 
y i. F P . ‘ 
om- A Specialty new improvements in electronics as rapidly as they are ready, to help you 
Mills in the Heart of the sell in your markets. 
| Spring Wheat Section : ; 
Capacity, 700 Barrels In. the meantime, W. E. Long Transcribed Featurette service and special 
MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. radio programs are selling more and more bread every day, as an essential 
o- part of modern bakery advertising and merchandising. 
ACME RYE And so you may depend upon all Long Company Services to keep you 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR up to date in better bakery merchandising. = 


All Grades 


FISHER -FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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building which was recently damaged 
by a fire. 
OREGON 
Stein’s Bakery, 1510 N.W. 17th 
Avenue, Portland, suffered a $3,500 
blaze recently. It occurred in the 
garage and repair shop, and loss to 
the baked goods was averted by slam- 
ming the fire doors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William Greb, who retired from the 
baking business five years ago, has 
bought the Troy Hill Bakery, oper- 
ated by Jacob Kribel for the past 12 
years. Mr. Kribel bought the build- 
ing and bakery of Peter Kunst, 546 
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Brookline Blvd. Mr. Kunst has re- 
modeled the bakery he _ recently 
bought on Forbes Street, Pittsburgh, 
and will devote all his time to its 
operation. 

Approximately $3,000 damage was 
done to the Donato Dalo Bakery, 
Berwick, recently, when a fire de- 
stroyed the flour storage room, con- 
taining a carload of flour, and burned 
the roof off the greater part of the 
bakery. 

At Harrisburg, papers have been 
filed to incorporate Marigold Baking 
Co. by William Bauman, A. R. Doug- 
las and James S. Morris for the 


manufacture, sale and distribution 
of baked and other food products. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Miller have 
opened a bakery in the Service Gro- 
cery building in Wessington Springs. 


TENNESSEE 

A. L. Lawson, T. H. Henry and 
E. L. Reed have opened the North 
Chattanooga Bakery at 23 Frazier 
Avenue, Chattanooga. Mr. Lawson, 
who is manager of the establishment, 
formerly operated Lawson’s Bakery 
at 1420 McCallie Avenue, Chatta- 
nooga. 





To get this... 


you dont need this. 


When it comes to baking a good, uniform loaf of bread 
day after day, all the luck in the world won’t help much 
unless— 


—unless each and every ingredient you use is top- 
quality. 

And that includes nonfat dry milk solids. For various 
grades of milk solids can make a tremendous difference 
in your bread. 


Consider these advantages 


You can depend upon Borden’s “Bakery-Tested” 
Breadlac to give you extra absorption, greater yield. 
Breadlac will not cause trouble in your molder. And 
you get a wider fermentation tolerance. 


That’s because Breadlac is really tested for you. Dur- 
ing and after the process of making Breadlac, strict 
chemical and bacteriological examinations are made. 
And every day each lot of Breadlac is tested in a bakery 
test that Is a bakery test! 


Under commercial bakery conditions, Breadlac is 


LD 
> saancne 

NON FAT DRY 
Mik s 





SPRAY PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








tested for absorption. Acidity. Fermentation. And every 
other good quality of bakeability. 

When you use 6% Breadlacin your formula, you are 
assured of a bread that stays fresher longer. A bread 
with more attractive crust color. Better flavor. Better 
tasting quality. More nutrition. A bread of the same high 
quality—day after day, week after week! 5 


In short, the kind of bread you and your customers 
want. 


So order Borden’s “Bakery-Tested” Breadlac and 
there will be no need for horseshoes. Not ever! 


Do you have a baking problem? 


A traveling Borden Bakery Engineer will be glad to help 

you, right in your plant—and without charge. Ask your 

distributor, or write to the Borden Company. 
eee 


For baked specialties such as soft pies, cream fillings, 
custards, and icings, try PARLAC. It’s powdered whole 
milk, and it contains the cream of the liquid milk. 


Bordens BREADLAC 


BAKERY 
TESTED, 


FOR BAKERS 
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TEXAS 

Jack’s Cookie Co., Houston, owneg 
by J. H. and Julian Ball, has been 
sold to the Curtiss Candy Co. 

The Delicious Cookie Co., Dallas 
has a new location in a new building 
at 218 Marsales. Dad’s Cookie Cp, 
in the same city recently moved into 
a new plant at 4240 Lancaster. 

J. Q. Lankford has opened a new 
bakery in Sabinal, and Edwarg 
Schiba recently opened the City Bak. 
ery in Shiner. 

A new slicer and wrapper has been 
installed by W. B. Lee, owner of the 
Lee Baking Co., in Victoria. 

The Langston Bakery, Denton, has 
been purchased by T. J. Roach of 
Denison. Mr. Roach is the former 
owner of Roach’s Bakery of Denison 
which was sold to O. B. Eakins. 

Uvalde is scheduled shortly to have 
a bakery. Capt. Kirby L. Roy, whose 
father, A. Roy, owner of Roy’s Bak. 
ery in Port Arthur, is well known for 
his 20 years of baking service, has 
received his discharge and will open 
the plant. 

The Spur (Texas) Bakery is now 
owned by Ernest Blankenship. The 
former owner was Leonard Culbert, 

W. J. and Mar Nachlinger have 
sold their Bil-Mar Bakery in Ray- 
mondville to R. L. Richardson and 
Booth Kolberg. 

The Freese Bakery in Vernon, for- 
merly owned by J. K. Freese, has 
been sold to Sam Maire of Peoria, Ill, 

A new wrapper and slicer has been 
installed by the Blackwell Brothers 
in Midland. 

John Maier has purchased the 
Sanitary Bakery in Iowa Park from 
L. B. Hill. 

The Tulia (Texas) Bakery has been 
purchased by J..W. Collum, who was 
recently discharged from the navy. 

Installation of an oven has been 
announced by Jack Gates, proprietor 
of Gates Bakery in Corpus Christi. 

A new proofbox and a new slicing 
and wrapping unit have been in- 

stalled by Mead’s Bakery in Abilene. 

The Home Bakery in Palestine has 
installed a new model slicer and 
wrapper, according to F. H. Eilen- 
berger, owner. 

The O. K. Pie & Pastry Shop, 
Corpus Christi, has installed a new 
refrigerated cabinet for holding pie 
doughs. 

Mead’s Bakery, Wichita Falls, has 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
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KANSAS CITY,MO. 
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Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Bom Trustworthy craftsmanship is one of 
tae the best of many good reasons for 
E buying TOPPER today, just as it 
aI has always been. 

_ been 

= Thanks to painstaking care in every 
Pa detail of manufacture, you will find 
% that TOPPER will give you better 
“a results than ordinary flours. 

That quality bonus is possible be- 
len cause of the experience and milling 
~ skill and the up-to-date equipment 
ba and fine laboratory facilities that 
ee guide the production of TOPPER. 
S 

‘ Bake “TOPPER” Straight 

a * 

2 THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
i Capacity, 4,000 Sacks , KANSAS CITY, MO. 
| (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas) 
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RUSSELL-MILLER 


MILLED BY THE MILLERS OF 


OCCIDENT FLOUR 


In accordance with War Food Order No. 144, with which we are glad to 
comply, the Russell-Miller Milling Co. is offering these new flours, RUSSELL- 
MILLER 80s. : 

These new flours are being milled by the same expert millers who for more 
than a half century have milled OCCIDENT. The same skilled technicians 
and laboratory workers have applied their milling knowledge to the manufacture 
of RUSSELL-MILLER 80s. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 80s are good flours, each suitable for the baking pur- 
poses for which you have previously used flours milled by Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. 

Formulas for the use of RUSSELL-MILLER 80s have been prepared and 
are available. Russell-Miller flours are offered in the following seven brands: 





SPRING 80 CAKE 80 
HARD WINTER 80 PASTRY 80 
HI-GLUTEN 80 CRACKER 80 


COOKIE 80 
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EMERGENCY 
FLOUR... 


Our 80% extraction will be as 


carefully milled as the old familiar 
“MASTER MILLED” spring wheat 


flour you: have used in the past. 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 






Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours ae 
VANITY FAIR - TELEPHONE - MARITIME pe 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
~ « Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compas 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








LOIN, 2 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 








A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
_ and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’secrion or THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS ee ae wae EEIOES ta 
ow rr as. eo. f 
go al seen Chicago Enid Galveston 
Kansas City Galveston a ow ee Eurtgand 


San Francisco 
Enid Omaha 
Toledo 


Davenport 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Buffalo Columbus P 


Buffalo 
innipeg 








Jones-HeEtTTeELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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CROP EXPERT PUBLISHES 
SUMMER FALLOW BOOKLET 


A. W. Erickson, veteran Minneap- 
olis crop observer and authority on 
grain production, has published a 
booklet entitled “The Miracle of Pro- 
duction on Summer Fallows.” 

The booklet interestingly reports 
the apparent origin of the summer 
fallowing practice in Canada in 1882 
and its progress since that time. The 
foreword states that south of the 
Platte River in Nebraska, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas and New 
Mexico in the summer of 1945, 5,500,- 
000 acres of wheat were harvested 
from land that had been summer 
fallowed the previous year. 

The Dakotas and Montana har- 
vested about 6,000,000 acres and the 
three. prairie provinces of Canada 
about 18,500,000 acres of wheat from 
land so cultivated. 

Practically every acre of this sum- 
mer fallowed land produced 10 bus 
more wheat and most of it 15 to 20 
bus more than continuously cropped 
land by the side of it, Mr. Erickson 
points out. If these 30,000,000 acres 
produced 15 bus per acre more than 
continuously cropped ground, then 
450,000,000 bus more wheat was pro- 
duced by this type of tillage. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
FIRE INSURANCE DATA 


New York, N. Y. — The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters will act 
as a clearing house for fire insur- 
ance experience data throughout the 
nation. The newly developed system 
will afford an improved statistical 
foundation for the business judg- 
ments of companies in _ insuring 
against fire hazards, for the action 
of state authorities in regulating fire 
insurance and for general purposes. 

Since 1932, figures on fire losses 
and premiums have been kept in a 
number of places. The new system of 
classifying fire insurance statistics 
follows generally divisions of the De- 
partment of Commerce Index of 
Business and Industry. 

Experience data from more than 
200 capital stock insurance com- 
panies will be kept separately in 65 
classes in manufacturing, four in 
mercantile fields and 20 in non-manu- 
facturing. 

Grain milling and other milling 
and cereal factories, including feed 
mills, will constitute one of the sev- 
en classifications in the food manu- 
facturing field. 


Claim te Game 


The baking industry may now lay 
claim to the distinction of having a 
member which is the first business 
to be chartered for incorporation in 
New York state using the renowned 
and expressive phrase “huba huba” 
as its title. Huba Huba Bake Shops, 
Inc., has been chartered to conduct 
a baking business in Kings County, 
N. Y. The phrase which Pacific vet- 
erans brought home with them and 
now widely broadcast over humorous 
radio programs is often used to de- 
scribe a man’s feelings after viewing 
a female form divine. Capital stock 
of the company is $20,000 at $100 
par value. Its directors are Robert 
E. However, 106 Etna Street; Isidore 
Sfarti, 531 Barbey Street; G. E. Hut- 
ton, 1384 Hale Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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Milling 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 








ELEVATOR 


cHAMBE eg 


nag NEW 





IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








= = ——————— 
WE ARE LARGE BUYERS | 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS | 


| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


L 


| 
We will be glad to get your quotations | 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


—_— 








Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 














BUY and SELL through WANT ADS ‘the Nortiwestern Miller 
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Centennial Fo uring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


aa 
NEW SPOKANE MILL. 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorRK City 





GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OunCON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


; port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 








6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


. MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 








CERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 


General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


““WINGOLD” ? 2 
White Rye 
Pure Licut RyE 
Clear “Boxer” 4 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


FLOURS 
of Dependable Quality 


Wheat Flours 


“Bay STATE” “WINONA 


Rye Flours 


““WINBAYCO” 


Mepium RYE Dark Rye 
SpeciaL MepiuM RyeE 


Rye Meal Coarse, Mepitum-Fine 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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Established 1877 





These are days when mill 
reputation means more than 
ever to the flour buyer. For 
nearly 70 years, this Imperial 
Crest has stood for superior- 
ity in bread-making flours. 
Today that name is still a 
mark of merit, your guarantee 
of flour that produces the 
best possible results in your 
bakery. 


fe 


“MELVET” 


with the same background 


Also offers you 
THE BEST MILLING SKILL 


es ad 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 




















Color 





(Continued from page 29.) 


And what is the psychological re- 
action? One immediately thinks of 
an old-time hospital, of anesthetics 
and disinfectants. This particular re- 
action of people to white was demon- 
strated recently when an _ airline 
painted one of its ships white as an 
experiment. People shied away from 
it because it reminded them of a 
hospital, and would not ride. When 
the ship was painted a different color 
business improved. 

Admittedly, white does connote a 
type of purity and does have its par- 
ticular place in color schemes, but as 
expressed in that popular phrase 
“dead-white” it has a peculiar dead- 
ening effect. 


Other Colors for Purity 


There are several other colors that 
can be used in the bakery to impart 
the aura of cleanliness and purity 
without the negative effect accom- 
panying the use of white. These 
colors include various greens, blue- 
greens and blues, and a host of other 
pastel shades. Nature employs these 
shades in her marvelous color pat- 
terns to indicate life, sparkle and 
purity. 

What, for example, is more refresh- 
ingly clean-looking than the limpid 
green depths of a lake or the swirl- 
ing green of a mountain stream? The 
deep green of the field and forest is 
both beautiful and refreshing, and 
the wide expanse of the blue sky is 
inviting and restful. When used for 
the interior of a bakery, for example, 
these colors also perform several most 
practical services. They provide eye- 
rest surfaces for employees, thus 
lowering fatigue with a consequent 
improvement in production. The use 
of green in a bakery is especially de- 
sirable, inasmuch as it is naturally 
a warm place to work and the use of 
a cool color will assist in making the 
area seem cooler. 


Principles of Color Dynamics 

The use of various colors in bak- 
eries can be accomplished in a scien- 
tific and correct manner by following 
the principles of color dynamics. 
Basically these principles seek to 
adapt to, and improve for, man-made 
surroundings the color harmony found 
in nature’s pleasant color combina- 
tions. The first job of color in its 
application in a bakery is on machin- 
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ery and equipment, where it is used 
to separate the critical from the non- 
critical parts. 

This is done by giving the critica] 
or moving parts a color that comes 
quickly to the eye—a color that 
moves forward in strong contrast to 
the stationary or noncritical parts, 
These colors are known as Focal Col- 
ors, and include focal ivory, buff, 
light green, blue, yellow, beige, red 
and orange. 

The primary purpose of focal color 
is to focus the worker’s attention ex- 
actly where it should be—on the crit- 
ical operations—with the least pos- 
sible effect upon the eye muscles. As 
the critical parts of the machinery 
of equipment must move forward, the 
noncritical areas must drop back. 
The widely used white in bakeries 
does exactly the opposite with the 
gleaming white bulk of rounders, 
ovens and other equipment complete- 
ly filling the employee’s vision. After 
careful study and research it has 
been found that a receding color 
known as vista green does this task 
the best. No other color has such 
a relaxing and soothing effect upon , 
the human eye. 

Various other colors were devel- 
oped for treating the walls, ceilings 
and other surfaces of the bakery. 
Among these is cascade blue, used 
ordinarily on ceilings to make them 
appear to recede. A shade of green 
possessing the same qualities as vista 
green but less intense was developed 
for wall areas. For areas where 
there is an absence of natural illum- 
ination or where there is too much 
northern exposure a special shade of 
yellow called suntone has been de- 
veloped. 

Vision Angle Important 

In the modern bakery with im- 
proved machinery and equipment, the 
vision aspect is becoming a vital con- 
sideration. As further mechanization 
takes place, the need for close obser- 
vation of control areas, levers and 
dials grows increasingly important. 
Thus careful attention should be giv- 
en to the proper color schemes of 
equipment. For example, the flour 


- handling equipment usually composed 


of one unit, is a key unit in produc- 
tion. The operator is constantly 
watching the units that control the 
blending, cleaning, aerating and 
weighing of the flour. Anything 
which eases this task will naturally 
assist in controlling the quality of 
the product. 

If the body of the equipment is 

(Continued on page 78.) 












































CHARACTERISTICS OF PRIMARY AND SECONDARY COLORS OF THE VISIBLE 
SPECTRUM USED TO DETERMINE THEIR FUNCTIONAL USES 
GAMA RAYS VSILE LIGHT “BROADCAST BAND 
Ree X-RAYS. Vigne? RADIO WAVES 
ELECTRO f \ 
MAGNETIC 
SPECTRUM 
ee siiniaeiniatt 
sibs 4 
HUE ViOLET mut GREEN YELLOW ORANGE RED 
ITM. om 20 wiL 22 ML. 2s Mi iL 
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TYPE OF COLOR CooL coo. coon wars warm WARM 
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TWERAPEUTIC va.ue}] CALMS THE MIND- | REDUCES MUSCULAR | CALM PEACEFUL PARTAKES OF NATURE eT 
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Although no specific directions can be given for color-styling bakeries, 
the above chart showing the physical characteristics of the primary 
colors can serve as a guide for choosing proper color combinations to at- 
tain desired results. As can be noted in the chart, each color in addi- 
tion to its physical characteristics possesses certain attributes which in- 


duce psychological reactions in people. 
erties have been discovered after extensive research and study. 


These characteristics and prop- 
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LITER ATU RE FLOUR — GRAIN PRropUucts 
LA GRANGE = 
Following are summaries of re- Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils = 
cent publications of interest. In M.S 
most cases copies of the book- & 
s 8 8 lets or other literature can be ST 
obtained by writing the compa- BRADLEY & B AKER FLO 
aes ee Eee Commerce Building New York 17 
. Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Cor; 
whether plain or enriched, remain Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes ' 
the same high standard, depend- v ¥ 
able flours that have characterized Food Hazard Cases ae or ae aS co ee j 
the products of La Grange Mills Dr. C. A. Levinson of Boston, ANALYSES | M 
Mass., whose recent study of claims FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN | 
over the half century and more against food manufacturers for in- Dependable. Prompt Service | 
‘ , juries sustained by biting upon for- Siebel Institute of Technology | 
of their operation. eign substances in foods pointed out I 060 Mantuna CHICAGO, ut | a 
: ; : that 75% of such claims are fraudu- NT 
This quality pattern is not an lent, has published another book, co 
. ;: “Food, Teeth and Larceny,” in which 
accident but the result of pains- false claims against the food manu- S. R. STRISIK CO 
: : : facturer are further reviewed and ad- 7 
taking care in wheat selection and vice 16 aiid Gn tile to combat tha. Flour Mill Agents 
Wi Dr. Levinson’s first book was “The Cab’ 
careful milling. Examining Dentist in Food Hazard Produce Exchange NEW YORK r 
Jv Cases.” The new book, which is said « 
to be of special interest to bakers 
and millers, sells for $2 per copy and . 
You can depend on may be obtained by writing the au. | Francis M. Franco 
LA GRANGE FLOURS thor at 16 Hamilton Road, Brook- sub 
line 46, Mass. See 
os FLOUR * 
: . Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 
w Set-up Boxes in Wartime ee, _— 
The second of a series, “Packag- - 
L A G # A Re G bE ing in World War II,” published by 
the Packaging Institute, Inc., - 342 (l 
ha ' a L i. RED WING Madison Ave., New York, N. Y., tells 52M 
MINNESOTA the story of set-up box wartime F 
uses in collaboration with members Cod 
of the National Paper Box Manufac- ™ 
turers: Association. Others of the —— 
series, treating with wartime devel- HAI 
‘ opments in packaging machinery and ; 
Flour Specialists | mg Mog corrugated shipping containers, will We are always in the Market for GR. 
M.S.B dC appear in the spring and summer of Hard and Soft Wheat Flours * 
. 5. Brown mpan 1946. "8 
S ’ - seed ¥ ¥ GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 9B 
Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY ee ‘ 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK Incandescent Lamp 4 
Practical and fundamental in- veats FE 
formation about the incandescent [giaehssiMlbdjihd—niame—i(be | 
E. S. THOMPSON lamp is contained in a booklet re- FULTON BAG & owe 
cently published by the. lamp divi- 
FLOUR sion of the Westinghouse Electric COTTON MILLS a O 
Our modern sanitary flour mill is & Manufacturing Co. The booklet Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, # 
fully air conditioned and con- acer Lona describes the lamp, tells the forms “New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 2 
trolled for humidity and tempera- in which it is available and sets New Orleans, Denver — 
ture. Full laboratory control plus forth bc ona Pym nageeond = on P 
‘ ing. Copies of the booklet are avail- 
Dakota hard spring wheat com- H. J. GREENBANK able at no cost from the lamp divi- THE FRANK R. PRINA 
pletes the picture. & COMPANY sion of the company at Bloomfield, CORPORATION 
© onge N. J. Domestic FLOUR Export 
Tri-State Milling Co. F L O U R nd . LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! * 
Rapid City, S. Dak. PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. Flavoring Booklet 500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Davis & Co. of Cleveland, Ohio, has ( 
m CE on, published a descriptive catalogue ti- 
Quality Flour for Every Need ULYSSES DeSTEFANO | tiea “A Guide to Fine Flavors” which N ? 
er f f | | Morris & Co Mill Agent —_ pre ceagencenter * ret types .U. and 
: . 4 of flavorings manufactured as a re- 
: FLOUR AND SEMOLINA sult of research brought about by OU ALITY FLOUR Cab! 
we w YORK. sian Pood my ch New York, N. Y the current shortage situation in in- 2 2 
: shia bine sa near ew York, N-¥-_] gredients. The booklet may be ob- [RTMMMaainyY Ha NEW YORK 
tained by writing the company at FA 
1430-38 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 
N WM. C. DUNCAN & €0., Inc. | 13, ohio. ; 
HUBERT J. HORA pr oe WHITE & COMPANY be 
. i dd C. I. 
ronson FLOUR pomesnc hanes: gag Moisture Meter oe ee Cab 
31st and Chestnut Streets 280 Madi A New York i ist t hich ae 313 Chamber of Commerce Bidz 
¥ ison Ave. moisture meter which may Baltimore 2, Md. 
FHILADEIE SED 6, FA. used to determine the moisture con- ae — 
F . O U R tent of ingredients and doughs is be- —— H 
$< _  — aa ing manufactured by J. Thomas s A 
KELLY-ERICKSON CO. a Rhamstine, Box 289, Harlingen, Texas. Andrew De Lisser 
FI SY pone Broker and Merchandiser The unit, which weighs 26 lbs over- GOLD LE AF 
OPT Brokers DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated all, includes a six-volt battery and A 
tad Members N. Y. Produce Exchange measures 9 by 6 by 13 in. Further CAKE FLOUR 410-1 
fit Aes Produce Ex. - NEW YORK information may be had by writin . 
Badal es Mec sgt ec Shaadi New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mase. the amennietaner: f . 99 Well 8t. New York, a. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN | WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
Established 1870 | LTD 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. | FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT Sil i ili 


IMPORTERS GLASGOW 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


50 Wellington Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address. “\WAVERLEY” 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘DorFgacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


> 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW | Bankers: Cable Address: 
7 "lauon: E.C.3 Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow | Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. “Tarvo,” Haarlem 
4 he Bx | 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. | Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. ““Coventry,’’ London 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 











Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, E. C. 3 GLASGOW 


50 Wellington St. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 


Cable Address: Amsterdam 


All codes used 


“Osieck,”’ 





Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPU, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


| Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited. 





Me ee Oable Address: ‘‘DipLomA,"’ Glasgow Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: “Matluch” 
Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London : 
SIDNEY SMITH | WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 








‘odes: Riverside, A B ( 5th Ed., also Bentl ts ~ 
Tide Uikat ina Oe Cables: ." Patti,” Dundes 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS <6 Hope Sirens GLASGOW 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


Corys’ Buildin 
a OFFICES ALSO AT 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 








9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL LIVERPOOL LEITH 
68 Constitution Street LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
“ANCHOR,” Belfast 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: Cable Address: 


“FENNELL,” Liverpool 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS §TOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Damrak 47-48 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address “Cleo.”’ All codes used. 
Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Importers of all kinds of 
WHEAT and RYE FLOURS, 
SEMOLINA and ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe 
and Belgium 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS _N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: 





FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F, business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow “Viaco” 


ae 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FErLIXCOHEN” 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. v. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries, 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL- IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Juaranty Trust Co., New York 





E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 


| 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of City 
of New York, N 

Midland Bank, Ltd., suatey & 
Princes St., London 








FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Vodroffsvej 11 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs. 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 





Buy and Sell 
Through 
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HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELLY Four lo-. 
oon Merchandisers” 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSauie Sr, 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 

















“We have contributed 


American Bakers’ 
Foundation.” 














Cfor more than 32 years 


exclusively 


FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


612-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
% 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 





Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 

















EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "xx* | 


























! -EM! 
pooet qnar stick 


Tension’s BANKERS FLAP 
ENVELOPES carry bulky mail 
safely. Popular sizes carried 
in stock, in strong brown 
Kraft paper. The wide flap 
is gummed to seal from end 
to end and to stay SEALED. 


OBC isI(e)\ me NAAR) >) 2 re) -1-) 


Originally BERKOWITZ ENVELOPE CO. 






19th & Campbell Sts. Harrison 0092 KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
z =e 








——n 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Family - Commercial + Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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THE HALL PLAN 
> > * 


New York Congressman In- 
troduces Resolution to Fly 
Bread Directly to Europe 


Washington, D. C.—A plan to send 
pread baked in American ovens and 
flown to the starving peoples of 
Europe in American planes was pro- 
posed recently by Edwin Arthur Hall, 
representative from the state of New 
York. 

Declaring that Europe in her pres- 
ent crippled condition -will not be 
able to make bread out of the raw 
grain, Mr. Hall introduced the fol- 
lowing resolution, known as the Hall 
Plan, in Congress: 

“Whereas, shipments of grain to 
Europe will not meet the immediate 
pressing demands of feeding millions 
of starving men, women and children 
due to utter lack of facilities in 
European countries for handling 
grain, and 

“Whereas, thousands of ovens in the 
United States are available for and 
capable of turning surplus flour into 
millions of loaves of bread imme- 
diately, and 

“Whereas. there exists ample cargo 
space in transocean. air carriers to 
send enough bread to feed starving 
areas in Europe and Asia; therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That Congress request 
the President of the United States, 
through the War Powers Act, to di- 
rect that an adequate supply of bread 
be flown immediately to nations now 
suffering from acute lack of food.” 





The Baker’s Doorbell 


(Continued from page 66.) 


installed a new conveyor belt in front 
of its ovens. 

The Doughnut Shop, 18 N. Chad- 
bourne, is a new firm in San Angelo. 


UTAH 


Preliminary plans for enlarging 
baking facilities at the Utah State 
Hospital, Provo, were tentatively ap- 
proved recently by the members of 
the state welfare commission. 


WASHINGTON 


One of Kelso’s pioneer buildings 
now being demolished will be re- 
placed with a modern bakery for 
Variety Bakery. 

The Brownie Bakery, Spokane, has 
been purchased by Martin R. Blum 
and Carl C. Pence of Spokane. Dan- 
iel W. Patrick, former owner, is 
planning to retire. 


WISCONSIN 


Van Thull’s Bakery, Kimberly, has 
reopened for business following the 
installation of a new modern oven 
and the redecoration of its shop. 

Zahn’s Bakery, Beaver Dam, has 
been sold to Frank Casper, Jr., by 
Mr. and Mrs. P. Guse, operators of 
the shop for the past 15 years. Mr. 
Casper is remodeling and improving 
the shop before opening it. 

Damages estimated at $1,250 were 
suffered by the Donovan Bakery, 1376 
Main Street, Green Bay, by fire start- 
ed by an overheated radiator Jan. 30. 

Carl Jensen, operating the Falls 
Bakery, Sheboygan Falls, has moved 
to larger quarters in a building he 
recently purchased. He has com- 
ely remodeled and modernized his 

Op. 

Tip Top Cookies, Ripon, has been 
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incorporated by John J, Floros, John 
E. Bumby and L. T. Chelstrom to 
manufacture cookies, cakes and allied 
food products. It is capitalized at 
$50,000. 

Knaapen’s Bakery, Sturgeon Bay, 
has installed a new cake mixing ma- 
chine and a bread making machine. 

The Erickson Bakery Co., La 
Crosse, has enlarged its shipping 
room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Tresch have 
purchased the bakery in Soldiers 
Grove. Mr. Tresch received his dis- 
charge recently from the army, in 
which he served as a baker. 

The City Bakery, Park Falls, of 
which Mr. and Mrs. Henry Winniger 
have been the proprietors for the 
past 22 years, has been taken over 
by their son, Henry Winniger, Jr., 
who has served as a baker in the 
navy. 

The Gardner Baking Co., Milwau- 
kee, has donated a new 16 millimeter 
film projector to the community cen- 
ter at the former USO building. 


WYOMING 


The Purity Bakery has been opened 
for business at 904 Central, Cheyenne, 
by Louie Tagliavore, who was re- 
cently discharged from the army. He 
operated a bakery at the same loca- 
tion before entering the army. 





BREAD !8 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ROCHESTER BAKERS NOTE 
COMPARISON ON 80% FLOUR 


Rochester, N. Y.—Members of the 
Rochester Master Bakers Association 
gathered in the bakery of John Van 
Zanvoord, 344 Arnett Blvd., recently, 
and conducted experiments with sam- 
ples of flour of 80% extraction. 

Hard rolls, sweet rolls, bread, pies, 
cakes, doughnuts and fried cakes 
were baked and taste tested. It was 
reported that the bakers agreed there 
was little change in taste from goods 
produced with white fiour. 

“The new goods are just a shade 
darker; but it’s unlikely that anyone 
even would notice it after a short 
time,” said one of the bakers. 

“You use less water and less milk,” 
said Mr. Van Zanvoord, “but you 
have to use approximately 25% more 
sugar and shortening; they’re diffi- 
cult to obtain, to say the least.” 

The volume of dough obtained also 
is less with the darker flour, accord- 
ing to Elmer Bell, who also pointed 
out that “We’ll have to work with 
our cake and pastry formulas, in 
particular, for a while in order to 
achieve the desired results with the 
new flour.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOLASSES CONTINUES 
UNDER WFO 51 CONTROL 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently cau- 
tioned buyers, sellers or users of all 
types of edible molasses that War 
Food Order No. 51 is still in full 
force and effect. 

This order requires all blenders, 
processors, packers, food manufac- 
turers and other users of edible mo- 
lasses to establish quotas or obtain 
specific authorizations from the De- 
partment of Agriculture before tak- 
ing delivery of edible molasses. 

Buyers and users were further 
cautioned that while all edible mo- 
lasses is governed by the provisions 
of WFO No. 51, “sugar syrups” are 
in a separate category from edible 
molasses. Most “sugar syrups” are 
“liquid sugar’ and require the sur- 
render of ration evidence. 











Popular Press Writers Oversimplify 
Arithmetic of 80% Extraction Flour 


The arithmetic being indulged in 
by newspaper columnists, home eco- 
nomics “experts” and writers of the 
many government releases about the 
80% extraction brown flour will not 
stand up under very close examina- 
tion. 

Housewives are being told in the 
public press something to the éffect 
that “after all, the increase in extrac- 
tion rate ordered by the government 
amounts to only 8%—the difference 
between the normal 72% extraction 
rate and the recently ordered 80% 
extraction rate.” It is just a matter 
of simple addition or subtraction, as 
far as the columnists and experts are 
concerned. 

Figure 1 in the accompanying illus- 
trations shows division of 100 lbs of 
wheat on a 72% extraction basis. 

Actually, the housewife will get 
not “just 8% more of the wheat 
berry” in the new 80% extraction 
flour, but 30% ‘more—a difference 
of 22 lbs per 100, instead of the 8 
lbs per 100 as the commentators have 
it figured. 

Based on pounds instead of per- 
centages, for the purpose of clarity, 
here is the arithmetic involved in 
arriving at a difference of 30 lbs 
“more wheat in the flour,’ rather 
than the 8 Ibs: 


One hundred pounds of wheat 








Fig. 1—Family flour normally con- 
tains only 51% of the wheat berry, 
instead of 72%, as many of the ar- 
ticles in the popular press indicate. 
The diagram above illustrates the 
percentages of the wheat berry in 
the different grades of flour normally 
produced. The figures used are rep- 
resentative of normal practices. The 
complete diagram represents 100% 
of the wheat. The percentage figures 
are expressed as proportions of the 
wheat used. 





MILLFEED 
20% 









80% FLOUR (One qrade only.) 





Fig. 2—The above diagram illus- 
trates graphically the division of flour 
and millfeed produced in compliance 
with the specifications contained in 
War Food Order No. 144. There will 
be only one grade of flour produced, 
instead of the several grades normal- 
ly produced and shown in Fig. 1. 





milled to a 72% extraction will yield 
72 lbs of straight flour. 

Straight, or “100%,” flour usually 
is classified into three grades, plus 
the low grade or red dog.. There 
will be only one grade of the 80% ex- 
traction flour. 

Family flour will average 70% of 
the 72 lbs of flour (total weight of 
the straight flour from 100 lbs of 
wheat at an extraction rate of 72%). 

Carrying the arithmetic one more 
step—the 70% of the 72 lbs equals 
50.5 Ibs of all the flour produced at 
the white flour extraction rate. 
Therefore, the housewife is getting 
approximately one half of the weight 
of the wheat berry in the form of 
flour when she buys a package of 
family flour obtained from white 
flour. This half is the top quality 
portion of the endosperm. 

When that same housewife buys a 
package of the 80% extraction flour, 
as shown in Fig. 2, she is going to 
get not the top quality portion of the 
endosperm, amounting to one half of 
the wheat, but 80% of the wheat, an 
increase of 30%, and not 8%. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS 

Claude E. Wells has entered the 
brokerage business in Atlanta. 
Among firms he will represent is the 
Farmers Produce Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa. He will handle shortening, oils 
and lard and will call on the bakers 
in Georgia and Florida. For the past 
28 years, Mr. Wells has been with 
Swift & Co., at Atlanta. : 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 
Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date Feb. 


date of a year ago: 


o—Wheat—7,  -——Corn——", -—Oats—._ -—— 


23, and corresponding 


Rye—, -Barley— 


1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
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Color 





(Continued from page 72.) 
finished in eye-rest green it affords 
a nonirritating surface upon which 
the operator can rest his eyes. The 
area where the flour is introduced— 
the hopper, and other essential parts 
—could be in focal ivory or focal 
white to increase visibility. As in 
all industrial plants, the controls, 
handles and levers could be in focal 
orange and all electrical switches in 
focal red. 
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Many specialized pieces of equip- 
ment, such as automatic doughnut 
making machines, can use scientific 
color to provide increased operating 
efficiency. These somewhat compli- 
cated machines cover large areas and 


present a huge expanse of glistening: 


white that often reflects a glare di- 
rectly in the operator’s eyes. Much 
of the surface of these machines 
could be finished in an eye-rest green, 
with the hoppers in focal white. 
Mechanisms for the baking, cooling 
and sugaring could be highlighted in 
focal colors so that they are readily 
discernible. 

A baking oven is another large 


piece of equipment that could be 
color-styled with particularly good 
effect. These ovens have long been 
painted all white and quite naturally 
they pick up and reflect light and 
glare in all directions. This glare 
has its reaction on employees, caus- 
ing them fatigue. This reflective 
power also tends to minimize illum- 
ination at the working areas of the 
ovens. The bodies of these ovens 
lend themselves well to eye-rest 
green. The front panel of the oven 
could be finished in focal white and 
the mouth could be outlined in a 
contrasting vista green. 

Rounders, proofers, dough condi- 









The Bread With That 
Mellow, Soft Flavor 


WHOLESALE FORMULA 


Sponge 


ES a ae 
Ee tee ga 
aho | 


Id 


-otato Flour 


Sapa Seek a ace a enee e 
Wet FOO. 6.6 ie. cos 


Shortening ............. 
Milk Solids Non Fat ... 


Salt 


Sponge temperature—76° F. 


Mixing time—5 minutes 


Fermentation time—4¥, hours 
Dough temperature—80° F. 


Mixing time—8 minutes 
Floor time—15 minutes 


ROGERS BROTHERS SEED COMPANY 


Established 1876 


eb 6S 6 S16) @ 0 ee 4 8 80 8 


FlQVOF is the most 


iinportant thing in food 


Lbs. Oz. 
65 


Will 


BREAL 


3 RETAIL FORMULA 





1 Lbs. Oz. 
4 | a a Rig tees ee ara ae 12 8 
Idaho Potato Flour ...... f 

22 Water (1 gallon) ........ 8 
32 Milk Solids Non Fat .... 8 
2 8 Er eer reve ee 12 
Ss | ae a 6 
2 2 ig Shs ey ate hs + 
3 WR gsi g ois <4 he ice 3 6 


METHOD: Mix dough in the usual 


manner and set at about 82° F. 


First punch about 2 hours 


Second punch 30 minutes 


Take to bench 


FOOD PRODUCTS DIVISION 
308 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


CHICAGO 6 
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tioners and dividers can all be treat. 
ed in the same manner, with the 
bulk of the body surface in eye-rest 
green and the critical or operating 
parts in some focal color. Dividers 
lend themselves particularly well to 
scientific color treatment. The body 
of these machines could be in eye-rest 
green so that when the operator 
moves his eyes for a momentary res- 
pite he can find relief. 

As a safety measure, the moving 
parts and the area around the belts 
could be in a focal ivory, with the 
hopper in this color or in focal white, 
Some mixers are roughly fashioned 
after a drill press. They are upright 
fixtures with overhead. mechanism 
and a vertical mixing apparatus, 
Like drill presses in airplane plants 
these, too, could be finished in scien- 
tific color. The body of the mixer 
could be in eye-rest green and the 
jutting area immediately above the 
mixing blade in a focal beige so that 
it would be immediately discernible 
to the employee reaching into the 
mix. The mechanism holding the 
dough container could be in focal 
ivory to distinguish it from the heavy 
pedestal. All levers and controls 
could be in focal orange and switches 
in focal red. 

Color can aid safety practices, 
especially in finishing, slicing, and 
wrapping equipment. This machinery 
has innumerable moving parts, each 
of which might be the cause for an 
accident. These moving parts can be 
highlighted in focal colors. Convey- 
ors and mobile equipment such as 
moving trays, dough troughs and dol- 
lies can be colored for identification 
and warning, employing focal orange 
and focal yellow, with bands or 
stripes of these colors on the equip- 
ment. : 

The color treatment of the walls, 
ceilings and floors of the bakery is 
dependent upon a number of factors 
such as size, location and type of ex- 
posure. Generally, the interior of a 
bakery should be as bright and spark- 
ling as possible without creating a 
visual hazard for employees. For 
example, if the production area had 
a northern exposure, a suntone could 
be used on the ‘ceiling to assist in 
the proper diffusion of light. If the 
ceiling is too low a cascade blue 
can be used to increase the impres- 
sion of height and make it appear 
to recede in the distance. Color, 

(Continued on page 82.) 


A Gomplete Flour Service 





Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 


+ + + + 


Pastry Flours 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 
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ra = GOLD DRIFT 


a BAKERY FLOURS 


nh as 
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" Acme Flour Mills Company 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 







: F Fapope: Milling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











For the baker who cares 


SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE | ***0's == 


. 2+. exceptional flours 





made only from 
selected hard 


spring wheat 








CAPITAL FLourn MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 


ited in Mixed Cars from | WESTERN STAR 
‘The BEARDSTOWN MILLS” KANSAS STAR 
= ff icuateratons ine or hem to thaw wien ese | GOLDEN CREST 


several types of flour or find it necessary to change 























from one kind to another. You'll avoid these un- * * * 


necessarily large inventories when you order all It is no idle boast when we say 


that the utmost in milling skill 


and care is applied to these 


your flour from one central source of supply. 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS + BREAD FLOURS + FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


One Million Bu. Storage @ 300 Tons Commercial Feed @ 4,900 Cwt. Flour Daily 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. BEARDSTOWN, three star bread flours. Today 


“The Bearditoun Mills” 





milling technique and labora- 








tory control mean more than 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago ever to the flour buyer. 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e ‘con i RR 





FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 











The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








EVANS MILLING CO. “*""Witre corn PRopvots 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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Bread Rationing 
Plans Denied by 
Canadian Sources 


Toronto, Ont.—It is reported from 
Ottawa that government sources have 
stated the possibility of instituting 
bread rationing in Canada never has 
been discussed in official quarters and 
that it was unlikely it ever would 
be considered. 

Government officials also said that 
Canada will be able to augment the 
large quantities going out through 
regular shipping routes by 1,878,000 
bus of wheat stored for years at 
Churchill in northern Manitoba as 
soon as northern shipping is possible 
this summer. Congestion in grain 
handling facilities makes it impos- 
sible to move this wheat southward 
for shipment through the regular 
‘channels. It has been in storage at 
Churchill during most of the war 
years for the reason that suitable 
vessels have not been available for 
operation on the northern route. 

During the week ending Feb. 14 
more than 5,134,000 bus of wheat 
were exported from Canada. This 
brought the visible stocks down to 
150,487,940 bus compared with 365,- 
759,235 bus on the corresponding date 
last year. One of the biggest wheat 
rushes in Canadian history is ex- 
pected when navigation opens this 
spring, providing labor troubles on 
the Great Lakes do not tie up navi- 
gation. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Predict Increase in 
Wheat Seedings 
in Western Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—There is some opin- 
ion in western Canada that wheat 
seeding in 1946 will be increased over 
the recommendations of the Domin- 
ion-provincial conference of last De- 
cember by about 5,000,000 acres. This 
would give an area sown to wheat 


in the prairie provinces of 28,500,- 
000 acres. 

A tendency to enlarge wheat acre- 
age was shown last spring but this 
was checked by a late season, which 
resulted in nearly 3,000,000 acres 
more being summer fallowed. Now 
with farmers expecting a net return 
of about $1.45 bu on wheat that 
crop looks more profitable to them 
than either oats or barley. 

On the other hand the Hon. J. G. 
Gardiner, Dominion minister of agri- 
culture, in replying to a suggestion 
from the government of Saskatche- 
wan that wheat acreage should be 
increased this year, stated that the 
recommended acreage of 23,414,100 
for the three prairie provinces had 
been arrived at after an intensive 
study of the problem of world sup- 
plies and no conflicting information 
has since come to hand. He said 
Canadian farmers would not improve 
either their own or the world posi- 
tion by departing from grain acre- 
ages recommended by the Dominion- 
provincial conference. 

The recommended acreages are, of 
course, not compulsory. Each prov- 
ince is free to make its own decision 
with regard to the area to be seeded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GEORGE McLEAN PROMOTED 

Winnipeg, Man.—George McLean, 
who has been division sales manager 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
here, for many years, has been pro- 
moted to assistant division manager 
at Medicine Hat, Alberta. Mr. Mc- 
Lean has been with the firm since 
1925. F.H. Agar, who has been with 
the company for 20 years, will suc- 
ceed him as division sales manager 
here. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REPORTS PROFIT GAIN 


Montreal, Que.—The annual report 
of Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
for 1945, which has just been issued, 
shows a net profit of $197,315, com- 
pared with $157,270 in 1944. Nets 
were exclusive of refundable taxes. 
Operating profit and investment in- 
come totaled $955,058, as against $1,- 
013,562 in the preceding year. Taxes, 
including refundable, amounted to 





No Canadian Announcement Yet 
on Higher Extraction Flour 


Toronto, Ont.—Although the mill- 
ing and baking trades of Canada are 
waiting anxiously for a decision, the 
government is still considering the 
matter of 80% extraction flour. No 
word has come out of Ottawa as to 
what the result of these deliberations 
may be. 

Press dispatches say that all Cana- 
dian commitments for delivery of 
flour and other feedstuffs to Europe 
or elsewhere have been fulfilled to 
date and that the barrier now is not 
in the quantities of flour available 
but in the lack of capacity for ship- 
ment to seaboard. The great dis- 
tances for rail haul are straining 


carriers to the breaking point. 
There is no disposition in Canada 
to dodge the issue concerning 80% 
flour. If that will actually increase 
the volume available for export, the 
industries concerned will play the 
game fairly regardless of their own 
current interests. There is plenty of 
doubt and also some emphatic opin- 
ion that this proposal can add little, 
if any, flour to the quantities Canada 
will ship abroad between now and 
the harvest of 1946. Moreover, in- 


ability to produce an acceptable 80% 
product may eliminate many country 
mills entirely from the business.— 
A. H. B, 


$550,500, compared with $525,000. 
Earned surplus forward was $1,201,- 
573, against $1,033,176. Net working 
capital is given at $2,337,054, com- 
pared with $2,420,078. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NAMED VICE PRESIDENT 


Toronto, Ont. — The Quaker Oats 
Co. of Canada, Peterborough, Ont., 
has announced the election of L. H. 
Ingram as vice president. Mr. In- 
gram has been associated with the 
Quaker company since 1918. The 
firm also announces the appointment 
of W. P. Noble as manager for west- 
ern Canada. Mr. Noble has also been 
in the service of the company for the 
past 28 years. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


STEAMSHIP SERVICES EXTENDED 


Toronto, Ont.—It is reported that 
an extension of steamship services 
direct from Canada to Latin Ameri- 
can countries is to be instituted. This 
will cover Gulf ports, Mexico and 
Central America and is stated to be 
well sponsored. Millers are interest- 
ed, as a regular direct service of this 
kind will facilitate flour business with 
those markets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MILL OWNERSHIP CHANGES 


Toronto, Ont.—F. Morley Vanstone 
and his brother, Byron, have acquired 
the flour milling plant at Bowman- 
ville from their father, F. C. Van- 
stone. This mill has a capacity of 
75 bbls per day and it will be operat- 
ed hereafter as the Vanstone Flour 
and Feed Mill. 

















NORRIS MANAGER—F. L. M. Arn- 
old has joined the board of Norris 
Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, as vice 
president and manager of the firm. 
For the past nine years he has been 
manager of the export department 
of the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators, 
Ltd., and a year ago he combined 
this position with that of manager 
of the Saskatoon Pool Terminals, 
Ltd., and eastern manager of the 
country elevator department. Mr. 
Arnold came to Winnipeg from the 
Regina office of the Saskatchewan 
Pool Elevators, Ltd. James Norris 
was named president of the Norris 
company and George S. Mathieson 
was named treasurer. Both offices 
were previously held by the late C. 
C. Fields. 





SHUTDOWN OF BAKERIES 
FEARED IN B. C. BECAUSE 
SHORTENING IS SCARCE 


Vancouver, B. C.—Bakeries in this 
city and also Victoria are working on 
a hand-to-mouth basis and some may 
have to close if supplies of shorten- 
ing and lard, now at the point of 
exhaustion here, get any worse. 

None of the bakeries have so far 
had to shut down operations com- 
pletely although a number of them 
are only baking a few days per week, 
but all admit extreme difficulty in 
getting day-to-day supplies. 

Shortening and lard in Canada are 
under federal government control 
and are being doled out to bakers 
on a pro rata basis. The present fam- 
ine of shortening and lard may be 
alleviated to some extent soon by ex- 
pected shipments of seven to eight 
cars of lard and two of shortening, all 
of which will go to bakers. 

Some bakers attribute production 
difficulties as much to lack of sugar 
as to shortening. 

Packing company officials here say 
that shortening and lard supplies 
will continue to be short for six 
months to come. Lard is scarcer be- 
cause hogs are being sent whole to 
the United Kingdom, thus depriving 
packers of waste portions of carcasses 
which are boiled down into lard. 

W. S. Norrington, chairman of the 
Victoria branch of the British Co- 
lumbia association of the National 
Council of Bakers, declared that bak- 
ers there have had no shortening or 
lard for three weeks and unless sup- 
plies arrive many plants will have 
to close down. 


————-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





CANADIAN WHEAT, FLOUR 


EXPORTS UP IN JANUARY 


Toronto, Ont.—Statistics of Can- 
ada’s merchandise exports in Janu- 
ary reflect a broader field and indi- 
cate the part the Dominion is play- 
ing in world rehabilitation. 

Figures issued by the. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics show that while 
January exports of war materials 
amounted to only $109,000, compared 
with $114,896,000 in the same month 
last year, the shipment of nonwar 
commodities jumped to $188,981,000, 
as against $115,602,000. Total ex- 
ports for the month, excluding gold, 
were valued at $189,090,000, com- 
pared with $230,498,000 in January, 
1945. 

Wheat shipments in January in- 
creased to $23,655,000, from $6,606,- 
000 in the same month last year, and 
wheat flour to $8,842,000, from $5,- 
643,000. The United States was the 
best customer of Canadian products 
in January with a total of $62,323,000, 
compared with $84,703,000 in the 
same month a year previous, fol- 
lowed by the United Kingdom with 
$51,148,000, as against $83,230,000. 
Russia was third with $8,834,000, 
compared with $4,380,000, and British 
India fourth with $8,424,000, against 
$18,022,000. j 

The new figures show: substantial 
trade with many countries which 4 
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year ago were cut off entirely from 
the Dominion by war boundaries. 
These countries include most of the 
nations on the European continent 
and a number of Pacific islands, such 
as the Philippines. Canada’s partici- 
pation in the rehabilitation of coun- 
tries of continental Europe was re- 
flected particularly in the following 
January exports (exports for Janu- 
ary, 1945, in parentheses) : 

Belgium, $5,058,782 ($1,237); 
Czechoslovakia, $2,092,038 (nil) ; 
France, $4,290,882 ($2,300,436); Nor- 
way, $2,834,097 (nil); Poland, $2,834,- 
097 (nil); and Yugoslavia, $1,529,025 
($9,828). 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED C. COPP ELECTED 
BY DOMINION BAKERS 


Toronto, Ont.—At the third an- 
nual meeting of the Dominion Retail 
Store Bakers Association, held here 
recently at the King Edward Hotel, 
Fred C. Copp of Danforth Food Shop, 
Toronto, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding Bert V. Rasmussen of Ras- 
mussen’s Danish Kitchen, Leaside, 
Ont., who has been president for two 
years. Mr. Copp was the first presi- 
dent of the association. 

Other officers elected were: 

Walter D. Heagle, National System 
of Baking, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., first 
vice president and representative on 
the advisory committee to the Ad- 
ministrator of Bread and Bakery 
Products, under the Wartime Prices 
and Trades Board; C. B. R. Bailey, 
The Food Shop, Oshawa, second vice 
president; Mervin W. Nichols, Nich- 
ols’ Bake Shop, London, Ont., third 
vice president; H. W. Hunt, Hunt’s, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., representative on 
the National Council of the Baking 
Industry. 

Executive committee in addition to 
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the above officers: C. V. Atkins, 
Kingston; William H. Cochrane, To- 
ronto; Frank J. Heagle, Calgary, 
Alta; J. L. Hergert, Toronto; Ray 
Leake, Toronto; J. F. Morrison, Win- 
nipeg, Man; D. B. McLeod, Vancou- 
ver, B. C; Gordon S. McPherson, 
Stratford, Ont; Charles V. Peterson, 
Aurora, Ont; Bart J. Unser, Toron- 
to; Howard L. Walker, Toronto; Wil- 
liam C. Williams, Windsor; Robert F. 
Buckley, Toronto; George Butcher, 
Simcoe, Ont; Joseph Vaillancourt, 
Quebec; Jean McC. Lindsay, Halifax, 
N. S. 

Charles H. L. Reid, 118 Felstead 
Avenue, Toronto 6, Ont., is the full- 
time secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MILL STOPS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Toronto, Ont. — Flour production 
has been discontinued at the plant of 
Norfolk Co-operative Co., Ltd., Jarvis, 
Ont., which had a capacity of 75 bbls 
per day. The entire facilities of this 
mill will be used in the production 
of feed. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VOLUME OUTLOOK BRIGHT 
SAYS BISCUIT PRESIDENT 


New York, N. Y.—In announcing 
a slight gain in net profits of the 
National Biscuit Co. for 1945, George 
H. Coppers, president, declared that 
the outlook for continuance of good 
volume appeared “bright,” and de- 
scribed hopefulness for an early re- 
turn to normal competitive condi- 
tions as “reasonable.” 

Consolidated net income for 1945 
totaled $10,508,448, compared with 
$10,478,851 in 1944. Net incomes for 
both years equaled $1.39 a common 
share. 

Net income for last year would 
have been larger, it was pointed out, 














PLANNING COMMITTEE — The formula feed service department of 
General Mills, Inc., conducted a two-day meeting in Minneapolis, Feb. 
18-19, to discuss plans for advertising and sales. Left to right in the pic- 
ture are shown: F. E. La Shelle, Jr., Detroit; G. H. Lambert, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles Van Horssen, Chicago, and Fred W. Thomas, director of 


the company’s feed activities. 


Others participating in the discussions included Harry A. Bullis, 
president; L. N. Perrin, executive vice president; G. S. Kennedy, vice 
president in charge of flour and feed operations; S. OC. Gale, director of 
advertising; Walter Barry, director of grocery products; G. Cullen 
Thomas, director of products control; Abbott Washburn, assistant direc- 
tor of public services; M. P. Stark, executive assistant to the president; 
L, K. Jamison, president of the Farm Service division; G. 8. Barnes, ad- 
Vertising manager for flour and feed; Gordon A. Hughes and R. J. Small, 


market analysts. 


Aside from those shown in the picture, formula feed representatives 
attending were F. L. Church, San Francisco; R. W. Senusky, N. E. Dewes . 
and L. 8. Thompson, Detroit; P. M. Waters, Chicago; W. F. Armstrong, 
Kansas City, and Warren O. Plummer, Minneapolis. 
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WELCOME HAND—Vernon C. Usher, left, of Ushers Associated Dairies, 
welcomes his successor to office, W. E. Long of the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, who was recently elected president of the Bakers Club of Chicago. 
Mr. Usher was presented with a ring as a token of appreciation for his 
year’s tenure of service at the recent annual dinner meeting of the club. 





except for a loss of $2,126,755 re- 
sulting from disposal of fixed assets. 

Net sales after deductions of trade 
and cash discounts, returns and al- 
lowances, totaled $204,995,178 against 
$205,273,205 in 1944, with the de- 
crease reflecting cancellation of gov- 
ernment contracts after VJ-Day. 

Total taxes last year were $20,- 
799,958, which amounted to $3.31 a 
common share, or 10c on each dollar 
of sales. 

The consolidated balance sheet 
current assets on Dec. 31 at $78,137,- 
975 and current liabilities at $27,- 
218,621 compared with $72,123,549 
and $30,175,659, respectively, a year 
before. Included in current assets 
was $15,424,267 in cash in 1945 and 
$18,513,702 in 1944. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION TO SUPPORT MILLS 
IN WHEAT SUPPLY REQUEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—A priority for 
grain processors on shipments of 
grain by rail and the adoption of 
some method of inducing farmers to 
sell grain now will be asked of fed- 
eral government officials by the 
American Federation of Grain Proc- 
essors (AFL). At the organization’s 
annual meeting in Kansas City re- 
cently a committee was named to 
present these requests to Washington, 
and local union groups were urged 
to impress on their senators and con- 
gressional representatives the need 
for this action. 

The alarming shortage of grain 
supplies for grain processing plants 
is likely to reduce operations of mills 
and the working time of members of 
the federation, it was pointed out at 
the convention. Shortages of box- 
cars and reluctance of farmers to sell 
grain now because of inflationary ten- 
dencies were cited as the two chief 
threats to a continued high -level of 
mill production. 

The 150 delegates gathered at the 
Kansas City convention represented 
a membership of 25,000 mill work- 
ers in the United States. 

S. P. Ming of St. Louis was re- 
elected president of the federation 








and W:*A. Younker .of Minneapolis, 


secretary-treasurer. 


The following vice presidents were 
named: Norman D. Crane, Buffalo, 
N. Y; George D. Weiny, Keokuk, 
Iowa; Harold Snyder, Oklahoma City, 
Okla; Peter Rybka, Buffalo, N. Y; 
Ted Hopkins, Tacoma, Wash; George 
Zipoy, Minneapolis, Minn; J. A. Lev- 
eridge, Kansas City, Mo; R. E. Tan- 
ner, Marion, Iowa; E. H. Levitt, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich; Roy Wellboin, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Clyde Valentine of Toledo, Ohio, 
was elected a trustee, to serve with 
two holdover trustees, David Jamer- 
son of Buffalo, N. Y., and Leroy 
Jones of Clinton, Iowa. 

The principal speaker at the open- 
ing session of the meeting was Reu- 
ben T. Wood, president of the Mis- 
souri State Federation of Labor, who 
charged that there is a plot among 
certain elements of big business and 
certain elements in Congress to de- 
stroy the American labor movement. 
“It is up to us to elect congressmen 
in whom we hold trust,” he advised. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
SMITHVILLE MILL PURCHASED 


Toronto, Ont. — The 75-bbl flour 
milling plant at Smithville belonging 
to the Acton estate has been pur- 
chased by D. Muir, J. Pennell and 
Dr. R. C. Topp, all of Smithville. This ~ 
business will operate under the name 
of Smithville Flour and Feed Mill. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FOOD COUNCIL PROTESTS 
LONG EXTRACTION ORDER 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Alabama 
Food Council here has protested to 
Senators Lister Hill and John Bank- 
head against the proposed “long ex- 
traction” of flour from wheat, a 
process which leaves 8% more bran 
and shorts in flour. 

Milton R. Durrett, manager of the 
council, asserted in telegrams to the 
senators that members of his organi- 
zation oppose the long extraction on 
the grounds that it will result in a 
poorer quality of wheat flour, and 
will make a drastic cut in the produc- 
tion of bran and shorts for animal 
feed. 
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Color 


(Continued from page 78.) 


when properly applied, can be used 
to change the apparent physical pro- 
portions of a bakery. To do this a 
knowledge of the basic characteris- 
tics of color, as shown in an accom- 
panying chart, is needed. Generally 
speaking, light shades tend to make 
an area more spacious and dark 
shades make it more compact. 

The floor of the bakery should be 
in some light color, preferably in a 
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natural finished hardwood with some 
type of preservative. In larger bak- 
eries, where mobile equipment is 
used, traffic aisles can be marked 
off on the floor. Common industrial 
practice has demonstrated that a 
zone marking orange is best adapted 
for this purpose. This same color 
can be used in the shipping, loading 
and storage rooms to mark off vari- 
ous areas. Another use of color in 
the shipping area is the painting of 
boxes, carriers and other containers 
which employees handle in light col- 
ors. This makes the containers ap- 
pear to be lighter than when a dark 
color is used. 


LEND 


the High-Moisture Shortening 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES CO. 


In planning the color scheme of a 
bakery it must also be kept in mind 
that all colors are affected by light 
and certain ones materially assist 
in illumination by possessing more 
reflective or diffusing powers than 
others. Generally light from incan- 
descent bulbs does not seriously in- 
terfere with color selection, although 
it tends to reduce the strength and 
intensity of color. It has a slight 
yellowing effect from the light itself. 

The light produced by the daylight 
fluorescent units is cool, with a fair- 
ly blue hue, making it suitable for 
use with blues, blue-green and blue- 
violet. If other colors are used with 
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daylight units, they will be affectey 
in much the same manner as adding 
a small amount of blue pigment ty 
the colors. Thus any colors in the 
orange range would prove unsuitable 
as blue is the complement of orang. 
and would give them a muddy ap. 
pearance. 

White and soft-white fluorescent 
units produce a warm light, tending 
more toward the red with the soft. 
white producing the warmest hues, 
This characteristic makes them most 
adaptable to shops where warm color, 
such as ivory, cream, beige, rose or 
tan, is used. They should not bp 
used with the green shades as red jg 
the complement of green and the 
green would become a dark gray. 

Although the correct use of color 
does not hold in itself the answer 
to the many problems besetting the 
modern baker in his never-ending 
quest for bettering his establishment, 
it will go far in helping smooth pro. 
duction problems. The injection of 
a bit of color into the traditionally 
dead-white treatment of a bakery 
will usually result in an increased 
interest of employees in their work 
and a consequent improvement of 
production. Use of color in hospitals 
has adequately demonstrated that 
white is not the only color denoting 
cleanliness and sanitation and that 
other colors such as the greens can 
be used with much more positive 
results. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RAISIN OUTLOOK CALLED 
ENCOURAGING BY U. §. 


The world outlook on raisins as 
reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture is more encouraging in some 
respects than in any time dur- 
ing the past six seasons, principally 
because of an expected removal of 
wartime shipping limitations by next 
fall. Production, however, shows a 
decline. 

The 1945 preliminary estimate of 
raisin production in nine leading 
commercial producing countries is 
449,800 short tons, compared with 
527,400 tons in 1944 and 643,500 tons 
in 1943. 

This estimate is 15% less than in 
the previous year. 

The 1945 preliminary estimate of 
current production in three leading 
producing countries, is 59,400 tons, 
compared with 84,400 tons in 1944 
and 69,600 tons in 1943. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cinnamon Restriction 


Lifted by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—Restrictions on 
cassia, an imported spice distributed 
in this country as cinnamon, have 
been withdrawn by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The action was effected through an 
amendment of WFO No. 19, and was 
taken to permit an unrestricted flow 
of the spice from importers to pack- 
ers. 

The national supply is stil! short, 
however, and the amount available 
for import ‘has not yet been ascer- 
tained. It will therefore be neces- 
sary to retaim present quotas on 
packers’ deliveries to the wholesale 
trade. These quotas are set at 25% 
of 1941 quarterly deliveries. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


DISTRICT DISTRIBUTOR 


The S. M. Bearman Brokerage C0. 
of Minneapolis, Minn., has been 4? 
pointed a district distributor for 
flavorings manufactured by Davis 
& Co., Cleveland, Ohio, it was 4 
nounced recently by Allen Davis, Jr., 
of the Davis firm. 
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— 
For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 
to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 


» 


© 
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Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 
$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


_THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 











LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT + MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 








SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


(New Groups Start the First of Each Month.) 

A five-million dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruc- 
tion in Bread and Rolls (4 months) 
and Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimen- 
tal bake shops. Instruction in cake 
decorating is also given. 

Special study and shop work is 
given on variable control factors. 
Write for free catalog and descrip- 
tion of courses. Reservations must 
be made in advance. Heavy enroll- 
ment of World War II veterans may 
delay admission for several months. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 -_—"* Street New York City 


ure 








LACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 

FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 

STOCK FEED 250 TONS 











WYMORE- e NEBRASKA 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 60) 











1. False. Best results are obtained 
by using a good grade of cake flour. 
It will produce a lighter and more 
tender cake. 

2. True. As soda dissolves rather 
slowly best results are obtained by 
using either the creaming or dis- 
solving procedure. 

3. False. Rye flour has greater ab- 
sorption than wheat flour. 

4. True. There are exceptions, 
however. Some bakers use as much 
as 5 lbs of sugar and some as little 
as 1% Ibs. 

5. False. The government standard 
for moisture content is 15%. The av- 
erage flour will contain about 13.5% 
moisture. 

6. False. Excellent results may be 
obtained without the use of cream of 
tartar by allowing the dough to rest 
overnight in a cool place. 

7. False. If both sugars are refined 
to the same extent, there will be no 
difference in cane or beet sugar. 

8. False. When properly manufac- 
tured dried albumen is used, excellent 
angel food can be produced. 

9. False. Best results are obtained 
by using cooking apples. Eating ap- 
ples are too soft and are apt to be- 
come mushy, spoiling the appearance 
of the cakes. 

10. True. At a higher temperature 
the eggs are liable to coagulate, mak- 
ing spots in the finished cakes. The 
beating quality of the eggs may also 
be damaged, producing a smaller vol- 
ume. 

11. True. This also holds true for 
pineapple pie filling. Care must be 
taken not to use too much color. 

12. True. Whole eggs contain about 
10% fat and whites a trace. 


13. False. No change in mixing 
procedure is necessary. Care must 
be taken not to overmix after the 
flour is added as this will toughen 
the mix due to the gluten develop- 
ment. 


14. True. Cake flour having a low- 
er protein content than bread flour 
will produce a shorter, more tender 
product. Slightly less moisture should 
be used as soft wheat flour does not 
have the absorption of hard wheat 
flour. 

15. False. A 40-mesh tapioca is 
usually recommended, a 20-mesh tap- 
ioca being too coarse. 

16. False. It is the general opin- 
ion that the flavor of rye flour de- 
teriorates after 90 days’ storage. 

17. True. This trouble may also 
be caused by an excessive top heat 
in the oven. 


18. True. This syrup can be made 
by boiling 3-lbs of sugar with 1 lb 
of water. Cool this to about 140° 
F. and use. This solution will keep 
the air from making direct contact 
with the slices. 

19. True. In freezing yolks some 
change takes place which seems to 
make them stiffer or more gummy. 
The water thins them down. 

20. False. It is used in icing in 
order to keep it soft. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

It is necessary to use approxi- 
mately 5% Ibs of whites and 4% 
Ibs of yolks in order to obtain 10 
lbs of whole eggs. 















, BLAZING 


BAKING’S WAY 
_ to PROGRESS and 
PROFIT 







Guideposts 
on the highway 
of Baking progress 
are these time-tested 
Chapman & Smith labels. They are your assurance of Bakery 
products that can be counted upon to help you give home- 
makers baked foods possessing the taste, flavor and nutri- 
tional qualities they are looking for. Someone is going to 
meet Mrs. Housewife’s requirements . . . st might best be you. 
Ask your Chapman & Smith man—the Rolling Pin Brand 
Man W ith the Plans who calls on you—to tell you how to use 
(1) window streamers; (2) window displays; (3) counter 
displays; (4) seasonal features; and (5) product 
names to help you achieve your quota of Bak- 
ing’s Billion Dollar Business Goal for 1950. 


CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 


1017 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 











You Get... 
GREATER OTHER IMPORTANT 
BREAD YIELD IMPROVEMENTS 


When you add to your present bread formula 


6% DAIRYLEA* non-fat Dry Milk Solids 


INSPECTED — PROTECTED — TESTED 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association, Inc. 
11 West 42d Street New York, N. Y. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 








ATIONA 
Dinos tt Prats 


Manufacturers of Top Quality 


Almond Paste, Macaroon Paste, 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters. 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO. 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21, N.Y 
* Write For Price List Today! 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 











The Alhambra 


SITUATION IN SPAIN.—We think 
it might be a good idea, with the 
motive of bringing you up to date on 
milling and baking affairs in Spain 
and at the same time of sharpening 
up our Spanish idiom, to give you a 
free translation of the letter we 
have just received from our old trade 
journal collaborator, F. Montagud 
Castellano, editor of the Spanish jour- 
nal Molineria & Panaderia, published 
at Barcelona. We wrote to him last 
July, and he replied in October, a 
pair of minor facts which, coupled 
with our statement that his letter has 
just arrived (inspected by Spanish 
censor) throws some light upon the 
difficulties that still surround over- 





One of Spain’s Big Modern Mills at Malaga 


seas communications. Says Senor 
Montagud (Castellano is the feminine 
half of his surname): 

“The dawn of peace permits me to 
resume contacts with el Director of 
The Northwestern Miller. The in- 
tervening years have not diminished 
our regard for this esteemed friend, 
nor have they reduced the flair for 
facts which is such a typically North 
American characteristic of Mr. C. K. 
Michener. His first letter after the 
long interruption asks for a great 
quantity of information about Spain 
—what has happened there in the 
interval of wars civil and mundane, 
what is happening now, and what is 
going to happen! I am glad to do 
what I can about this. 

“First of all, tranquilize yourself, 
my friend. Our war, harsh and cruel, 
like all civil wars, respected many 
things, for example the Alhambra 
at Granada over which you sigh, the 
Mosque at Cordoba, the Generalife, 
the Alcazar at Seville, the pictur- 
esque old grist mills at Ronda. There 
they are, still, full of history and of 
glory, capable of nourishing your 
hobby for things traditional to the 
full measure of your appetite. You 


named these things to me with a 
certain apprehension, and it gives me 


By Carroll K. Michener 


great satisfaction to be able to re- 
assure you. 


@ “Now about the milling industry: 
Several mills that had the bad luck 
to stand in the line of fire suffered 
the fate of war and more than one 
was burned or blown to pieces. But 
I don’t think I am exaggerating when 
I say that all of them are function- 
ing again. The damaged or destroyed 
plants were not numerous, nor was 
it difficult to rebuild or. rehabilitate 
them. There are in Spain today 
1,580 mills, of which 25% have a 
24-hour capacity of less than 200 
sacks (cwt); 37% grind from 200 to 
400 sacks, 14% from 400 to 600, 9% 
from 600 to 800, 6% from 800 to 
1,000, 4% from 1,000 to 1,200, and 
5% 1,200 or more. In 1929 there 
were 1,339 plants, which is to say 
that since then 241 have been added. 
The total milling capacity of the 
country now is estimated at 115,000 
sacks [about half the capacity of 
Canada, whose population is 11,500,- 
000 against Spain’s 26,000,000]. The 
increase in total capacity since 1929, 
however, is approximately 50,000 
sacks, indicating a decided trend 
toward larger units of modern type 
and equipment.” 


@ Senor the Spanish editor tells us 
that the government still rigidly con- 
trols the wheat market. This regi- 
mentation began during the civil war 
and at first was designed to sustain 
prices of bread grains. Now the situ- 
ation is exactly reversed, and instead 
of surplus the nation has to deal with 
an acute scarcity brought on by the 
world war and a devastating drouth 
which gave the: country only half a 
crop during the current crop season. 
As this comment is written the situ- 
ation has become more alarming, 
owing to difficulty in bringing in 
wheat from overseas. Spain’s quota 
from the United States in January 
was only 300,000 bus, a mere drop 
in the bread basket. The bread ra- 
tion, already small, seems likely to 
become much smaller. The ration 
is graduated both in quantity and 
price to meet the needs of the indi- 





Old Spenish Mill in Catalina 











vidual. Laborers get the most for 
the least. A token currency is used 
to bring this about. 

The rigidity of government con- 
trols naturally has had the effect of 
lowering the quality both of flour and 
of bread. Wheat goes to mills on 
quota, and flour is similarly allocated 
to bakers. 


@ Spain has too many bakeries, says 
the editor. The technical level of the 
industry is so low as to make the 
establishment of small shops easy. 
There are now 27,000 establishments 
in the country, somewhat more than 
in the United States. The industry, 
through its national organization, is 
attempting to remedy this situation 
through a plan for limiting new in- 
stallations and liquidating many of 
the smaller ones now in existence. 
But the breadstuffs industries of 





A Big Modern Bakery in Madrid 


Spain are sound, concludes our Span- 
ish contemporary, and all will be 
well with the return of normal af- 
fairs in the world and an average do- 
mestic wheat crop. 

Gracias, Senor; and may this be so. 


Funny the thinkers-up of color 
tints for charming women didn’t get 
around to this before—it ought to 
have happened at least as far back 
as the field in Moab where Ruth and 
Naomi gleaned. But anyway here it 
is at last—Golden Wheat, proposed 
in full page newspaper advertising 
by Bonwit Teller’s beauty shop in 
Gotham. The beautiful girl in the 
picture, against a background of ripe 
grain, is in “a wheat color suit, a 
touch of gold at belt, and hair the 
color of Golden Wheat.” Backing 
it all up in gorgeous full color was 
Bonwit Teller’s Wheat and Gold 
Fifth Avenue window. (Hint to Bon- 
wit: Don’t overlook the possibilities 
in Truman’s ecru slimming loaf.) 


% ®& ® The baking industry in South 
Africa is prostrate on a Procrustean 
bed of bureaucracy which is lopping 
off extremities at a great rate, as 
may be judged from the following 
excerpt from an article appearing 
in full on another page of this isssue: 
“At the request of the bakers (sic) 
the Wheat Control Board instituted 
quotas in regard to the sale of bread 
from Jan. 1, 1944, in the Witwaters- 
rand (Johannesburg, etc.) area and 
from July 1, 1944, in the Cape Penin- 
sula. The estimated quantity of bread 
in the area is divided among the bak- 
ers in the area concerned on a pro 
rata basis. The system is designed 
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e eee Return 
of the Crackpot 


Imposition of war bread upon the 
American people in time of peace has 
roused up the branny faddists, more 
or less dormant since enrichment of 
white bread was accomplished. Typj. 
cal current outbursts: 


¥.¥ 


NEW TRUMAN LOAF FOUND 
TO BE OF SUPERIOR BREAD 


By Douglas Larsen 
In the New York World-Telegram 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Housewives, sand- 
wich-lovers, and miscellaneous white bread 
fans, you can set your minds at rest. 

The new “Truman loaf’? made from 80% 
wheat is not: . 

Tattle-tale gray. 

Tasteless. 

Less nutritious. 

Harmful. 

In fact it is: 

More tasty. 

More nutritious. 

A hardly discernible shade less white, 

Less fattening. 

After President Truman ordered millers 
to get more flour out of wheat so America 
could send additional supplies to starving 
countries, the Department of Agriculture 
decided to see what bread made out of 
the new flour would be like. Ordinarily 
70 to 72% of the wheat grain is used for 
flour. The rest is thrown away. Presi- 
dent Truman ordered that 80% of the 
wheat grain be used for the flour. This 
means less wheat will be thrown away or 
used for by-products. 

Department of Agriculture experts got 
a small batch of unmilled wheat and made 
the new 80% flour. It is done by sifting 
the flour a little less, 

Dough for four loaves was made in the 
department’s kitchen laboratory. It was 
made according to the exact recipe used 
with regular flour and the one used by 
most commercial bakers. Ingredients were 
measured with extreme accuracy. 

What came out of the oven would have 
filled any housewife with righteous pride. 
Four loaves with regular flour were baked 
side by side. The regular loaves were a 
trifle lighter. But from the outside you 
couldn’t tell the difference. 

When they cooled the eight loaves were 
rushed to the office of Secretary Clinton P. 
Anderson. There they were cut open and 
he ate a few slices for photographers. 
Everybody — reporters, photographers and 
department officials—present at the open- 
ing, agreed the new bread tasted better 
and that you could hardly tell the differ- 
ence in color. 

Then Anderson decided to show the 
President the latest product of his kitchen, 
but the President was advised not to eat 
any of the bread by the time it got to 
the White House. Half the press corps 
in Washington, had nibbled and handled 
the loaves. 

It was only a rumor that the Andersons 
had bread pudding for supper that night. 
If it is true, they can be happy in the 
thought that they consumed seven-eighths 
more thiamine and niacin, three fourths 
more riboflavin, and four fifths more iron 
than if they had had week-old run-of- 
the-mill bread pudding. Because that’s 
what experts claim the new bread has 
that the old stuff doesn’t. 

The only real complaint any persons 
might have, agriculture experts admit, has 
to do with the making of the 80% flour. 
It takes just a little longer to mill it. 


¥_¥ 


To the Editor of the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal: f 

Your correspondent of Feb. 13 hit 
the nail on the head. After they take 
the wheat germ out of white four 
and replace it with chemicals it isn't 
fit to eat. A. Falconer. 





to eliminate unnecessary competi- 
tion, especially in regard to unneces- 
sary transport, by allotting a portion 
of the bread trade to every baker 
and thereby decreasing the extensive 
overlapping in the delivery services. 
Such a quota system also offers a 
basis for the possible amalgamation 
of bakeries, which would result in 
a decrease in the number of supet- 
fluous units and their costs. Although 
it is too early yet to express a defi- 
nite opinion on the experiment of 
the Wheat Control Board and the 
baking industry (sic) it may be men- 
tioned at this stage that the system 
is beginning to result in the elim- 
ination of transport and has led to 
the amalgamation of several bak- 
eries. 
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SOLVES “PERFECT CRIME” 








Police whistles shrilled! Sirens screeched! 
And a warning went out on all teletypes: 
“Two dangerous criminals are at large. 
Huge rewards offered for the arrest of 
Muggsy Copper and Killer Iron.” 

“What is the nature of these thugs’ 
offenses?” asked the famous Armchair De- 
tective. Offenses? Terrible! Copper and 
Iron assault fats and oils, hastening ran- 
cidity ... they slug the stability of dairy, 
bakery and meat products ... they even 
hide out in salt! 





“The villains!” exclaimed the Armchair 
Detective, angrily. “So they hide out in 
salt; do they? There’s an easy solution 
for that crime. Just be sure that salt is 
made by the famous Alberger Process. 
Thus you know that you're using a salt 
that contains less than one part of copper 
and iron per million. Since salt may con- 
tain significant amounts of these danger- 
ous elements, need I say more? Call 
Diamond Crystal to your rescue!” 





Need Help? Write For It! 


Check up on the salt you now use. See 
whether you get the same answers con- 
cerning purity that Diamond Crystal gives 
you, And for other help on salt, write our 
Technical Director, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept. 8-14, St. Clair, Michigan, 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
uae SALT 











Executive Offices: 


NATIONAL Chanin Bldg., N.¥.C. 


. BRS: soascn oe ville, N. J. 
EE MOLE «= Chicago Sales Office: 
415 N. Damen Ave., Chi, Ii, 
New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1. C., 


Frank J. Hale 
Pres 
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TEXTILE MILLS WAIT 
FOR PRICE REVISION 


—<>—_ 
Gray Goods Continues Withdrawn 
From Market Pending Issuance 
of OPA Regulation 


New York, N. Y.—Producers of cot- 
ton textiles for bag manufacture con- 
tinued over the week-end to withhold 
gray goods from the market, despite 
promises of price relief from the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. 

This policy was particularly ap- 
parent among the cotton mills that 
have integrated weaving with finish- 
ing operations. 

The waiting attitude on gray cloth 
ceiling increases barred any flow of 
goods to bag makers. Small deliv- 
eries of osnaburgs on old contracts 
running to March-April were made. 

Observers in the market here pre- 
dict that the OPA may issue its re- 
vised price ceilings on gray cloth dur- 
ing the week, and that the increases 
will become effective about March 
15. Practically all of the production 
during the past two weeks has been 
withheld from the market, so bag 
manufacturers should be able to ob- 
tain sufficient cloth to complete. de- 
livery on some of their contracts. 
Speculation on the extended discus- 
sions between OPA officials and tex- 
tile industry representatives gave rise 
to the belief that the price rise 
might go beyond the 3\%c per lb men- 
tioned by the OPA. 

Measured in terms of current de- 
mand, burlap supplies will remain 
tight throughout 1946. The shortage 
is not expected to become more acute, 
however, as long as Calcutta burlap 
production remains at its present 
high level. 

The present supply squeeze in bur- 
lap is due primarily to the fact that 
consumption in this country is run- 
ning at a rate far above normal. Un- 
precedented demand for bags for 
government flour and sugar relief 
shipments to Europe drove United 
States consumption of burlap in Jan- 
uary up to about 110,000,000 yards. 
Prewar consumption in this country 
averaged about 75,000,000 yards. 

Burlap was withdrawn from the 
market last week because of the 
short supplies. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ASBE TO HEAR CONZELMAN 
AT ALLIED TRADES MEETING 


Jimmy Conzelman, coach and sports 
authority, will be the featured speak- 
er at the meeting of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, sched- 
uled for March 12 in the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Another article ap- 
pears on page 62 of this issue. 

The meeting, states Franklin J. 
Bergenthal, president, was made pos- 
sible through courtesies extended by 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. In appreciation, thé pro- 
gram of the allied trades group has 
been so arranged as to enable the 
engineers to hear Mr. Conzelman, 
who will discuss “The Importance of 
Team Play.” 

This is the first meeting of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
since 1941 in Boston. It will start 
with a dinner‘in the Grand Ballroom 
at 6:30 p.m. 

Guests of the association for the 
occasipn will include A. J. Faulhaber, 
president, American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers; Charles W. Koch, 
president, Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, and Fred Cobb, chairman, 
American Bakers Association. 








Dependable 
—— 





CAKE FLOURS 


““Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenklsl Flour Mills. 


323 E. Atwater St. Detroit 26, Mich 














WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


—it’s your credit rating. 


In Everyday Life 


— it’s your passport to'sdcial acceptance. 


In Baking Products 


—it’s your certain guide to quality and 
purity . . . when the name is HEIDE. 


HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 


NEW;YORK, N. Y. 


GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 
MACAROON PASTE 


MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING ——- On Quota Basis Only 
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Ruddelli M. McCombs, president of 
the Cape County Milling Co., Jack- 
son, Mo., was recently honored with 
a church reception on two counts: 
half a century of service to his com- 
munity Methodist Church and his 
fiftieth wedding anniversary. 

* 

Ben H. Peoples, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative for Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., has returned home after a visit 
to his mill at Kansas City, Mo. 

cd] 

E. M. Peek, flour broker, is back 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., after a visit to 
the Valier & Spies Milling Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

& 

Little Cohen Ewin Williams II, son 
of Joe D. Williams of Cohen E. Wil-: 
liams & Sons, Nashville, is recovering 
at home after spending several days 
in the hospital with an ear and 
throat infection. 

e 


Vernon S. Tupper, manager of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Roller Mills, has 
returned from a meeting of the board 
of regents at the University of the 
South at Sewanee, Tenn. Mr. Tup- 
per serves as chairman of the board. 

* 

T. S. Paulsen, purchasing agent for 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, who has recently been in 
ill health, has left for Florida for a 
six weeks’ rest. 

* 


Lewis E. Selders, president of 
Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City, feed 
‘manufacturer, has been elected vice 
president of the Optimists Club of 
Kansas City. Another vice president 
of the club is Jerome G. Galvin of 
the Galvin Advertising Agency, which 
handles the advertising accounts of a 
number of firms in the grain and 
associated industries. 

* 

Paul R. Quarnberg, vice president 
and treasurer, Tri-State Milling Co., 
Rapid City, S. D., stopped in Kansas 
City recently on his way home from 
a southern trip. 

e 


Ellis D. English, vice president and 
sales manager, Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, returned March 2 
from Washington, where he was 
present at millers’ conferences with 
OPA and RFC officials. 

es 
- Howard W. Files, vice president 
and general sales manager, Pillsbury 
, Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, recently 
spent several days in New York on 
‘business. William E. Derrick, re- 
| gional vice president at New York, 
left by plane at the close of the week 
for a visit to the home offices. 

® 


William M. Steinke, vice president 
‘of King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, left last week for a few weeks’ 
j vacation at Sahuaro Lake Ranch, 
» Mesa, Ariz. 
e 
} LL. A. Ritterhouse, manager of the 
; Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
' was a recent visitor to Kansas City. 
i e 
; Ralph C. Sowden, president of the 
‘New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 





STLY PERSONAL 


Kansas, and Mrs. Sowden have re- 

turned to their home from a leisurely 

motor trip’ through the southern 

states as far east as Asheville, N. C. 
& 

Eugene DuBois, assistant manager 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
Minneapolis, is visiting the home 
office of the company in Atlanta, 
Ga., and will go on to the New Or- 
leans and Dallas plants before re- 
turning home. 

@ 


B. J. O’Dowd of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co., Kansas City, has returned 
from Washington, where he conferred 
with government transportation offi- 
cials on plans to speed up movement 
of wheat to fill national export com- 
mitments. 

€ 

Hill Clark of the Millers National 
Federation attended a meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers Association 
in St. Louis, Feb. 26. 

Bw 

Q. D. Edmonds of the Model Mill 
Co., Jackson, Tenn., and H. C. Tilford 
of the Dixie Grain Co., Shelbyville, 
Tenn., were recent visitors in Nash- 


ville. 
® 


C. M. McMillan, executive secre- 
tary of the Southern Bakers Associa- 
tion, headquarters Atlanta, and F. H. 
Holz, assistant secretary, held lunch- 
eon and dinner meetings with bakers 
in Albany, Macon and Columbus, Ga., 
March 4-5, as part of the new field 
work program of the association and 
the Georgia Bakers Council. George 
Ball, Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, Ala., 
president of the SBA, attended the 
meetings. 

& 

Earl W. Klatt, president of the 
Iowa Flour Co., Des Moines, was 
taken to a hospital two weeks ago 
suffering from an attack of acute 
indigestion. He is improving but 
has remained for a general check-up. 
It is expected he will be away from 
his office for at least two weeks 
longer. 

e 


W. A. Chain, president of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, was 
a recent visitor at the plant while en 
route to his home in Abilene, Kansas, 
from a vacation in California. 

& 

Announcement has been made of 
the marriage, Feb. 29, of Miss Caro- 
lyn Eddie, Oklahoma City, and George 
Jabara, Burden, Kansas. Miss Eddie 
is the daughter of K. Eddie, president 
of Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma 
City. The young couple left on a 
honeymoon trip to Mexico City fol- 
lowing the ceremony. 


Recent visitors at the Oklahoma 
Millers Association headquarters in 
Oklahoma City the past week in- 
cluded Harry Lundgaard, manager of 
the Ada (Okla.) Milling Co; Myron 
E. Humphrey, president of the Chick- 
asha (Okla.) Milling Co; A. R. Lang- 
ford, manager of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., and 
E. A. Rodkey, manager of the Eagle 
Milling Co., Edmond, Okla. 


William Shedron, former secretary 
of the Colorado Grain Dealers Asso- 





ciation and now connected with the 
Western Grain Co., Denver, Colo., is 
recovering from a severe heart at- 
tack which hospitalized him for some 
time. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOREIGN TRADE MEETING 

New Orleans, La. — Francis J. 
Dwyer, export manager of the Vories 
Baking Co., and president of the New 
Orleans Export Managers’ Club, has 
announced plans for a two-day con- 
ference to be held here March 22-23, 
of Mississippi Valley businessmen in- 
terested in the development of foreign 
trade. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
APPOINTED PLANT MANAGER 
Denver, Colo. — K. L. McGalliard 

has been made manager of the Long- 

mont, Colo., plant of the Colorado 

Milling & Elevator Co. He was for- 

merly in charge of the firm’s plant 

at Dolores, Colo. 











OUT 
OF 
UNIFORM 


E. L. Kostka and Ramon E. Kostka 
have been discharged from service in 
the navy and have resumed their 
work in the sales department of 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla. 
The two men are sons of Frank 
Kostka, vice president of the com- 
pany. Ed Kostka was a radarman 
second class and saw action at Iwo 
Jima and Okinawa, while Ramon 
Kostka was stationed at the Alameda 
air station, Monterey, Cal., as an 
aerographer. 








Forest W. Lipscomb, executive vice 
president of the Lipscomb Grain & 
Seen Co., Springfield, Mo., was in 
Kansas City recently to meet his son, 
Forest, Jr., who has received his dis- 
charge from the army. After being 
in the army more than two and one 
half years, including service in the 
south Pacific, the younger Mr. Lips- 
comb will join the staff of the Spring- 
field company. 


J. P. Broderick, who has joined the 
office sales forme of Valier & Spies 
Milling Company as assistant sales 
manager in the southern division, was 
in the army for three and a half 
years, serving most of the time 
abroad with Gen. Patton’s army. 
Prior to the war he was with. the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North 
Kansas City. 


Blanton Smith, again a civilian, has 
resumed his association with his fa- 
ther, Edward E. Smith, of Edward E. 
Smith & Co., flour and feed broker- 
age firm of Atlanta, Ga. Young Mr. 
Smith held the rank of major in the 
army an dserved for four years, a 
good share of which was spent in 
Africa and Europe. 


2 

World War II veterans who have 
returned to the Miner-Hillard Mill- 
ing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., were wel- 
comed back to the industry with a 
dinner of tribute sponsored by the 
firm recently at the Hotel Sterling 
of that city. Robert C. Miner, presi- 
lent, made special mention of Mat- 
thew Jordan, seaman second class, 
who lost his life at sea. Thirty-nine 
of 75 employee-veterans are still in 
the service, 
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DEATHS 


Rufus T. Tobey, father of Col, 
James A. Tobey, former director of 
the department of nutrition of the 
American Institute of Baking, died 
recently. Mr. Tobey, who retired 
from his Boston jewelry business in 
1926, has made his home at (ol. 
Tobey’s residence in Rye, N. Y., for 
the past three years. Col. Tobey re. 
cently returned from Wurttemberg- 
Baden, Germany, where he served as 
a deputy military governor. 








Edward P. Taylor, 76, who for 35 
years was associated with General 
Mills, Inc., and its predecessors, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., representing the com- 
pany in past years in Alexandria, 
Richmond and Norfolk, Va., and who 
retired some years ago, died Feb. 21 
at his home in Ashland, Va. 


Warner Y. Bickelhaupt, 64, chief 
of the stores department of the Be- 
mis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, suf- 
fered a heart attack while in his 
office March 2, and died while en 
route to the hospital. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. 


Sebastian Bissig, 81, who formerly 
operated a bakery at Des Moines, 
died recently in Dubuque, Iowa. 





ANOTHER MEDAL — After four 
years of World War II service, Har- 
old D. LeMar, vice president of the 
P. F. Peterson Baking Co., Omaha, 
Neb., is back at his desk. Shortly 
before resuming his civilian duties, 
Mr. LeMar was awarded the Legion 
of Merit for his work in Morocco 
and Italy, in which two countries he 
recruited 90,000 native laborers, and 
in procuring supplies for the Army 
from Switzerland. But this is not his 
only award. Col. LeMar, who is al- 
so president of the Peter Pan Bak- 
ery, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and vice 
president and treasurer of the Peter- 
son Bakery, Davenport, Iowa, also 
wore the Moroccan Order of Quissam 
Alueite, the Italian Order of the 
Crown, the Cross of Knight of Legion 
of Honor, the Croix de Guerre with 
Palms and four Bronze Stars. A flier 
in World War I with 23 months over- 
seas, he was in Europe and Africa 32 
months during this war. His son, 
Lieut. William B. LeMar, was com- 
missioned in January, 1944, and was 
sent overseas that May. He served 
with the Military Government of the 
Ninth Army until the end of the wat 
in Europe and then served in the 
same capacity with the Third Army 
in Bavaria. 
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SHERMAN BERDAN, MEMBER 
OF ABA BOARD, SUCCUMBS 


Sherman D. Berdan, president of 
the Michigan Bakers Association and 
poard member of the American Bak- 
ers Association, died Feb. 25 at his 
home in Bay City, Mich., following 
a heart attack. 

Mr. Berdan, who was president of 
the Berdan Bread Co., Inc., of Bay 
City, began a long career in the 
preadstuffs industries as a flour sales- 
man in Minnesota and Michigan. In 
1915 he organized the Berdan baking 
frm after purchasing the French 
Bakery of Bay City, and originally 
produced an average of ‘100 loaves 
daily. At the time of his death the 
Berdan firm was producing 18,000 
to 20,000 loaves daily, plus a sideline 
of assorted goods. 

By 1917 his firm had absorbed two 
other bakeries and was operating 
from larger quarters. 

One of the organizers of the Qual- 
ity Bakers of America, Mr. Berdan 
was considered a tireless worker’ for 
an aggressive, progressive baking in- 
dustry. He was president of the 
Michigan association since its incep- 
tion and was active in Bay City civic 
and fraternal circles. 

A recurrence of an old heart ail- 
ment hospitalized the 59-year-old 
bakery executive during the holiday 
season, but the sudden relapse which 
led almost immediately to his death 
was unexpected. Mr. Berdan is sur- 
vived by his widow, a son, two daugh- 
ters and three grandchildren. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DISTRICT 9 MILLERS TO MEET 


Yakima, Wash.—The spring meet- 
ing of District 9, Association of Op- 
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erative Millers, will be held Satur- 
day evening, March 9, at the Com- 
mercial Hotel here. The main pur- 
pose of the meeting will be to for- 
mulate plans for the annual fall con- 
vention of the district. Kenneth 
Monfore, chief of the Seattle office, 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration, 
has been invited to discuss the effect 
of recent food and drug rulings on 
the flour and feed industries. A 
dinner will precede the program. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LEWIS E. RUSSELL NAMED 
TO PILLSBURY OFFICE 


Minneapolis, Minn .— The appoint- 
ment of Lewis E. Russell as vice 
president, production, bulk prepared 
mix (premix) division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was announced recently 
by Philip W. Pillsbury, president. Mr. 
Russell for formerly cereal plant 
manager for The Doughnut Corp. of 
America at Ellicott City, Md. 

With Pillsbury, his ‘ headquarters 
will be at Springfield, Ill., in expand- 
ing the new division’s prepared mixes 
for the bulk trade. 

A specialist in the operation of pre- 
pared mix blending plants, production 
control and machine and plant 
maintenance, Mr. Russell has held an 
important position in the industry 
since 1933. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT ORDER DISCUSSION 

War Food Order No. 144 is the 
topic for discussion at the buffet sup- 
per meeting of the Minneapolis chap- 
ter, American Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, March 5 at 
Freddie’s Cafe. Ralph Gaylord, prod- 
ucts department, General Mills, Inc., 
is the principal speaker. 
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Text of Regulation No. 9 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s Arrangement for 
Continuation of Flour Production Payments 


* * * 








Section 7009.1. Definitions. 

When used in this regulation, the follow- 
ing terms shall have the following mean- 
ings: 

(a) ‘Person’ means an individual, cor- 
poration, partnership, association, institu- 
tion, or any other business entity, or legal 
successor or representative of any of the 
foregoing. 

(b) “Miller” means a person who oper- 
ates a mill and grinds wheat into flour, 
whether or not he owns the wheat at the 
time of grinding. 

(c) “Flour” means flour from wheat, 
farina and semolina as defined in para- 
graphs (6), (13) and (15) of Section 16 (a) 
of Revised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
296, issued by the Office of Pricé Admin- 
istration, as amended, or as it may be 
amended or revised from time to time. 
Flour shall not include wheat products 
sround for feed for other than human con- 
sumption, nor wheat products produced 
during a continuing process of manufac- 
turing processed wheat products other than 
flour or flour mixes. 

(dq) “Mill” means each separate estab- 
lishment within the continental United 
States where wheat is ground into flour. 

(e) “Applicant” means any person who 


files a claim for payment under this regu- 
lation, 
(ft) ‘Claim’ means a right to payment 


on an application filed pursuant to this 
regulation. 


(8) “Pacific coast area” means the en- 
tire states of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho, Névada and Utah. 
(h) ‘“Bushel” means sixty (60) Ibs of 
wheat weighed before cleaning. 
(i) “Dockage” means the customary al- 
Owance for tare in the wheat, in accord- 
ance with the official standards of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
(j)_ “Grind” means to mill wheat to pro- 


duce flour as defined in paragraph (c) of 
this Section, 

ane “Sales of flour” means sales, or- 
Poa and contracts to deliver flour, as de- 
the in paragraph (c) of this section, which 
‘ fe icant has contracted to deliver at 
canis price. Sales of flour shall include 
b _ to deliver flour which include a 
vision that permits adjustment of the 


contract price in the event the vendor 
becomes ineligible to receive payments un- 
der this regulation on such contract by 
reason of termination of this regulation. 
Sales of flour shall include commitments be- 
tween divisions of one company, or be- 
tween affiliated companies if such commit- 
ments are customarily booked as forward 
sales by the milling division or company. 

(1) “Regulation No. 4’ means flour pro- 
duction payments, Regulation No. 4, issued 
by Defense Supplies Corp. Nov. 29, 1943, 
as amended. 

Section 7009.2. 
ply for Payments. 

Any miller may file an application for 
payment on account of wheat ground into 
Finance Corp. at the regional office for the 
district in which the mill is located, ex- 
cept that a person operating more than 
one mill must file application for payment 
at the regional office for the district in 
which his main office is located. 

(b) Time of filing. Application for pay- 
ment shall be filed after the last day of 
the month in which the wheat is ground 
and on or before the last day of the cal- 
endar month following the end of the 
month in which the wheat is ground. 

(c) Form of application. All applications 
for payment shall be filed in triplicate on 
forms approved by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and all information therein provided 
for shall be supplied. One and only one 
application can be filed on account of 
wheat ground during a month by an appli- 
cant in all of his mills. 

Section 7009.4. Records. 

(a) Records required. Every applicant 
must keep accurate records of purchases, 
sales, deliveries and inventories of flour 
and of wheat. 

(b) Inspection of books. Every applicant 
shall preserve for inspection for a period 
of not less than two years after the date 
of filing an application, books, records and 
other documents which furnish information 
in support of such application and Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. or its designated 
agent shall have the right at any time to 
make such examinations and audits of the 
books, records and other documents as may 
flour in all of his mills on and after March 
1, 1946. 


Persons Eligible to Ap- 


Section 7009.3. Filing Applications for 
Payment. 

(a) Place of filing. Application for pay- 
ment shall be filed with Reconstruction 
be necessary to ascertain the facts set forth 
in such application or as may be required 
by Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

(c) Failure to comply. Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. shall have the right to de- 
clare invalid any claim of an applicant 
who has failed to comply with the re- 
quirements of this section. 

Section 7009.5. Rate of Payment. 

(a) In general. Rates, the wheat to 
which such rates apply, and the period 
during which such rates will be effective 
will be determined and announced from 
time to time. One rate will be applicable 
to wheat ground in the Pacific Coast area 
and wheat ground outside that area which 
originated in the Pacific Coast area. A 
separate rate will be applied to all other 
wheat ground. 

(b) Determination of applicable rate. 

(1) In general. Except as otherwise 
provided, the rate of payment on account 
of wheat ground during a month shall be 
the rate in effect during the months in 
which the wheat was ground. 

(i) Election under Regulation No. 4. The 
election made by an applicant under Regu- 
lation No. 4 to be paid at the rate in ef- 
fect during the month in which the wheat 
was ground shall be equally binding on 
the applicant under this regulation. 

(2) On wheat ground to produce flour 
previously sold. If the applicant has so 
elected and has unfilled orders for flour 
booked at the beginning of the month, 
the rate of payment’ on account of wheat 
ground during that month up to the amount 
of such unfilled orders for flour shall be 
the rate or rates. in effect at the time 
the flour produced from such wheat was 
sold. In determining which sale of flour 
is applicable to wheat ground, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. will apply the first-in- 
first-out principle and not follow individual 
transactions. 

(i) Cancelled contracts for the sale of 
flour. In determining the amount of sales 
of flour, the amount of contracts for the 
sale of flour which have been cancelled on 
and after March 1, 1946, will be deducted 
from the sales of flour outstanding during 
the month in which the rate of subsidy 
under either this regulation, or Regula- 
tion No. 4, is higher of either (1) the 
month in which the cancellation occurred, 
or (2) the month in which the sale was 
booked. 

Section 7009.6. Base of Payment. 

Payments. will be made on the amount 
of wheat ground on and after March 1, 
1946, subject to the following qualifications: 

(a) No payment will be made on wheat 
ground or processed into any other prod- 
ucts than flour as defined in Section 1, 
Paragraph (c) of this regulation. 

(b) No payments will be made on im- 
ported wheat ground in bond. 

(c) Payments will. not be made on ac- 
count of a greater number of bushels of 
wheat than the number required, at the 
rate of 2.35 bus for a hundredweight of 
flour, to produce the amount of flour ground 
by the applicant during the period cov- 
ered by the application. 

(ad) No payment will be made under 
this regulation on wheat on which pay- 
ment was made to the applicant under 
Regulation No. 4. 

(e) No payment will be made under 
this regulation on wheat ground into flour 
which is sold or delivered at prices which 
are higher than OPA ceiling prices in ef- 
fect prior to termination of this regulation. 

Section 7009.7. Montana Subsidy. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. will pay an 
extra subsidy to mills located in the State 
of Montana on account of flour produced 
in Montana and shipped’ to buyers in the 
Pacific Coast area prior to termination of 
this regulation. Applications for such ex- 
tra subsidy shall be filed within a month 
after the end of the month in which de- 
livery was made, on special forms ap- 
proved by Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and in accordance with instructions of Re- 
construction Finance Corp. The rate of such 
extra subsidy will be determined by sub- 
tracting from the rate of payment ap- 
plicable to the Pacific Coast the rate of 
payment applicable to Montana. If such 
rate is negative, the amount involved shall 
be payable to Reconstruction Finance Corp. 

Section 7009.8. Determination of Wheat 
Ground. : 

The amount of each type of wheat ground 
during a month shall be the actual num- 
ber of bushels of wheat ground during the 
month into flour as defined in paragraph 
(c) of section 1, determined in the following 
manner: 

(a) One sixtieth (1/60) of the number of 
pounds of wheat of each type weighed into 
the mill bin or hopper of the mill during 
the month, and ground into flour, less al- 
lowance for dockage. 

(b) Tf the records are not available to 
use the method of paragraph (a) of this 
section, the number of bushels of each type 
ground during a month shall be: the inven- 
tory of wheat in the mill elevator at the 
beginning of the month, plus additions to 
inventory during the month, less wheat tak- 
en out during the month for uses other 
than grinding into flour by that mill, less 
inventory of wheat in the mill elevator at 
the end of the month, less allowance for 
dockage. This calculation shall be in 
terms of bushels of wheat. 

(c) If records are not available to use 
age, by special permission of Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. 
the methods of either paragraphs (a) or 
(b) of this section, the number of bushels 
ground during a month shall be deter- 
mined in accordance with the customary 
practice of the mill, less allowance for dock- 

Section 7009.9. Terms of Payment. 
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JOINS ECKHART FIRM — W. D. 
Minter, who was recently released 
from the navy after 32 months of 
service, is now associated with A. 
Simandl in the sales department of 
the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. During his naval career he saw 
service with both the Atlantic and 
Pacific fleet, and was discharged as 
a lieutenant. Mr. Minter formerly 
was with General Mills, Inc., for 10 
years and during the two years prior 
to his naval service, he was sales 
manager for the Ph. H. Postel Mill- 
ing Co., Mascoutah, Il. 





(a) Partial payment. A claim may be 
paid in whole or in part. 

(b) Persons to whom payments are to 
be made. Payments will be made only to 
the person who files the claim with Re+ 
construction Finance Corp. No claim filed 
pursuant to this regulation shall be as- 
signable except as a part of a bona fide 
transfer of the applicant’s business to a 
legal successor. 

(c) Frequency. Payments will be made 
monthly upon preliminary approval of the 
claim. 

(4d) Terms. Preliminary approval and 
payment of claims shall not constitute final 
acceptance of the validity or amount of the 
claim. On finding that the claim is invalid 
or defective, Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
shall have the right to require restitution of 
any payment or any part thereof. Any 
sums found to be due to Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. shall be deductible against 
any accrued or subsequent claim for any 
payment of Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
the person. 

Section 7009.10. Right to Declare Claims 
Invalid. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. shall have 
the right to declare invalid, in whole or 
in part, any claim which does not meet 
the requirements of this regulation, and 
any claim filed by an applicant who, in the 
judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the Price Administrator has wilfully 
violated any regulation of their respective 
agencies, applicable to the purchase, sale 
or distribution of wheat or flour or to the 
production of flour. 

Section 7009.11. Right to Modify or Re- 
vise Claims. 

Upon announcement of any decision or 
interpretation issued hereunder, any appli- 
cant may within thirty (30) days, apply 
to Reconstruction Finance Corp. for the 
right to modify or revise any claims there- 
tofore filed which are affected by such de- 
cision or interpretation and which accrued 
within the period of ninety (90) days im- 
mediately preceding the first of the month 
following the date when the decision or 
interpretation was announced. If Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. finds justification 
for reopening the claim, it shall so notify 
the applicant and the latter may there- 
upon submit a new application for pay- 
ment which shall be processed in the same 
manner as though submitted within the 
required timé. 

Section 7009.12. Termination. 

This regulation may be terminated at 
any time after ten (10) days’ notice. Such 
termination shall not preclude the filing of 
applications on account of wheat ground on 
or before the date of termination for which 
the applicant would otherwise have been 
eligible if such applications are filed with- 
in thirty (30) days after the end of the 
month in which such wheat is ground. 

Section 7009.13. Effective Date. 

This Regulation No. 9 shall become effec- 
tive as of March 1, 1946. 

Issued this 28th day of February, 1946. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. by 

STUART K. BARNES, 
Executive Director Office 
of Defense Supplies. 






















Mills Offer Price 
Adjustments on 
Previous Contracts 


Some price adjustments in bakery 
flour contracts made prior to March 
1 are being made by most mills as 
ta result™of~the “énforced “shift...to 
the manufaeture of 80% extraction 
flour, as the entire production now 
is limited to practically one grade 
instead of the range of grades for- 
merly available under normal mill- 
ing practices. 

Since millers no longer are able, 
through no fault of their own, to de- 
liver the exact grade of flour con- 
tracted for by the buyers, most plants 
are granting buyers the privilege of 
cancelling their contracts if they de- 
sire. 

Second, the general policy is to 
reduce prices on patent grades con- 
tracted above the straight grade ceil- 
ing to the straight grade ceiling. 
. Third, any patent grades sold below 
the straight grade ceiling will be de- 
Jivered at the original contract price. 
‘Fourth, contracts for clears may 
be cancelled, or the buyer may take 
delivery of the Same amount of 80% 
extraction flour at the straight grade 
ceiling. 

The reason for using the straight 
grade ceiling basis as the common 
denominator on old contract adjust- 
ments is that the new 80% flour 
approximates in quality the general 
average of normal straight grade. 

Few, if any, cancellations of con- 
tracts have been reported, and most 
millers do not expect many. 

Most mills had notified their cus- 
tomers of these proposed adjust- 
ments prior to the week-end an- 
nouncement of the 3c advance in 
wheat ceilings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES POSTMA RESIGNS 

James Postma, who has been as- 
sociated with the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., for 13 years, has 
resigned his position to enter the 
brokerage business. For the past 
four years he has been supervisor of 
Hubbard sales in Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio and: Pennsylvania. - Before join- 
ing the Hubbard Milling Co. he had 
been with the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. for 12 years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ICC ASKED TO REOPEN 
RATE STRUCTURE STUDY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneapo- 
lis Traffic Association, through Frank 
B. Townsend, its executive vice presi- 
dent, has petitioned the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reopen and 
reconsider the rate structure investi- 
gation, with particular reference to 
rates from the Pacific Northwest and 
Montana into southeastern territory. 

The petition states that the order 
provides for through one-factor rates, 
but. does not specifically provide for 
transit under such rates. Also ad- 
vance notices from carriers indicate 
that they do not intend to apply the 
proportional rates from Ohio and 
Mississippi River crossings to the 
South on ex-lake grain, or the prod- 
ucts thereof, when originating in 
Canada. 

‘The findings and order; as to the 
prescribed proportional rates, contem- 
plate that such rates should be ap- 
plied:.on such’ ex-lake grain, or the 
products. thereof, when originating in 
Canada, 

‘ The ICC report provided for’ the 
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cancellation of proportional rates 
from Chicago to the Ohio River, for 


beyond into the South. No provision - 


was made for cancellation of similar 
rates from Peoria, Ill., which now 
enjoys both -transit and proportional 
rates. .And since the decision was 
rendered, additional through rates 
have been established from Iowa to 
Ohio River crossings, for beyond into 
the South. 

Since carriers indicate restrictions 
which were not considered in the 
record, Mr. Townsend asks that the 
case be reopened. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bowles Answers Feed 
and Grain Men’s 
OPA Statement 


Washington, D. C.—Replying to a 
statement given OPA several weeks 
ago by chairmen of grain and feed 
advisory committees,. Chester Bowles 
has issued a statement pledging the 
support of the OPA to the stamping 
out of the black markets in grain. 

Mr. Bowles says that while ‘“‘emer- 
gency measures are obviously re- 
quired,” it seems clear to him that 
“price controls alone cannot’ be 
blamed for market scarcity.’’ He said 
that, “to the extent that our limited 
field personnel will permit, we have 
already been actively engaged in in- 
vestigations of transactions in the 
grain and feed industries.” 

Taking up the advisory committee 
statement by paragraphs, Mr. Bowles 
said that (1) while they have investi- 
gated fully, they are certain that 
some of these (black market) rumors 
were not founded on fact; that the 
OPA has made no admission that it 
could not enforce its regulations, but 








still preferred to “rely in large meas- 


ure on compliance by the industry 
groups’ generally;” (2) that interpre- 
tations will be given promptly on 
questions of nationgl interest, by 
the Washington office; (3) pointed 
out the difficulty in adjusting indi- 
vidual or over-all ceilirigs in grains 
and feeds; (4) said that action will 
be taken to stop barter sales if they 
become widespread enough to war- 
rant such action; (5 and 6) will soon 
announce amendments to correct the 
grain-base-mix problem mentioned; 
(7) will emphasize the illegality of 
tie-in sales by vigorous enforcement 
—“our field forces of enforcement per- 
sonnel in the grain areas have been 
instructed to immediately investigate 
all reports of such transactions and 
to take prompt action where the facts 
warrant it.” : 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOOSE-WILES SALES HIT 
TOP BRACKETS IN 1945 


New York, N. Y. — Sales of Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co. for 1945 reached 
a new high peak at $81,465,056, in 
spite of the cancellation of millions 
of dollars of war contracts. Net was 
under the preceding year’s figures at 
$2,633,022, while 1944 showed $2,957,- 
595, but the company paid the bal- 
ance of $1,500,000 of its long-term 
debt and its bank loans, which at the 
close of 1944 amounted to $1,000,000. 
‘Hanford Main, president, anticipated 
good production in’ 1946 in spite of 
product curtaiiments. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 














RICE ORDER CHANGED 
Washington, D. C.—The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
recently, effective Feb. 23, (1) each 


southern rice miller will be allowed 
set-aside credit for shipments of rice 
to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Is- 
lands in an amount up to 40% of his 
monthly set-aside requirement and 
(2) that each California rice miller 
be allowed set-aside credit for ship- 
ments to Hawaii in an amount up to 
15% of his monthly set-aside require- 
ment. These provisions are con- 
tained in an amendment to War Food 
Order No. 10 for the purpose of limit- 
ing the quantity of rice shipped to 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
Hawaii in conformity with allocations 
which have been set up for these 
territories. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
GROCERS’ STRIKE ENDED _. 
New York, N. Y.—The four-week- 
old strike against 52 wholesale gro- 
cers of. this city which crippled de- 
liveries to retail stores ended recent- 
ly when striking union members 
voted to return to work. The strike 
was settled dn the basis of a wage 
increase of 15c hour and other bene- 
fits. 











Feed Grain Controls 





(Continued from page 12:) 


require the approval of the direc- 
tor of the order. However, feed man- 
ufacturers using less than 2,500 tons 
of grain or grain products monthly 
may obtain approval for their supply 
certificate from the Field Service 
Branch of PMA. 

Supply certificates may be passed 
on by merchandisers and suppliers, 
but supply certificates will not be 
honored until all preference certifi- 
cates have been filled. 

Preference certificate procedure is 
established to permit persons under 
the provisions of the order to bring 
their inventory up to a 30-day level 
when such inventories fall below 21 
days, and control over the approval 
of these preference orders is vested 
in the director of the order. 

Excess grain must be held by mer- 
chandisers, country - shippers and 
grain retailers to fill preference or- 
ders in the order in which they are 
received. Preference orders shall 
take precedence over contracts and 
are to be filled ahead of supply cer- 
tificates, except upon specific excep- 
tion granted by the director of the 
order. 

All persons are prohibited from 
accepting feed grain deliveries which 
would cause an inventory to exceed 
the inventory level established in the 
corresponding month of 1945. 

Contracts under this order are cut 
across. 

Wet corn millers could use no 
more than 85% as much grain as a 
year ago. 

Feed manufacturers could use no 
more than 85% as much grain as a 
year ago, on a monthly basis. 

Grain retailers would be subject 
to 45-day inventory limitations; and 
their sales to feeders would be re- 
stricted to 85% of a year ago. They 
would be required to obtain prefer- 
ence certificates from feeders. 

Merchandisers and country ship- 
pers would be required to accept 
preference certificates and fill them 
before making any other sales. 

The proposed regulation would be- 
come effective April 1. It wovfld cut 
across all contracts. There would, 
however, be a single carlot exemp- 
tion all across the board. This lat- 
ter apparently is designed to relieve 
acute emergency cases. 

“Grain base mixes” 
banned. 


would be 
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WFO 144 Questions 











Q. Must prepared mix manufac. 
turers furnish inventory’ certificates 
when they buy flour? 

A. Yes. Such persons are food 
manufacturers and must furnish cer. 
tificates. 

Q. May flour be sold for industria] 
uses in pastes, fillers, bindings, etc? 

A. Yes. This use of flour is not 
covered by the order. 

Q. Must buyers of flour for indus. 
trial uses furnish inventory certifi- 
cates? 

A. No. Since this activity is not 
mentioned in WFO 144, industria] 
users may buy and use flour with. 
out restriction under it. 

Q. Is there any exception to the 
requirement for an inventory certifi- 
cate on each delivery to food. manu- 
facturers and distributors? 

A. No. The restriction is on the 
inventory of these persons, which 
may not at any time exceed the 
amount specified in the order. 

Q. Are retailers of flour “dis. 


tributors” under the order? 


A. Yes. Such merchants are dis. 
tributors and as the order now stands 
must furnish a separate inventory 
certificate with each delivery: 

Q. If a miller buys wheat on a 
preference order, must he also fur- 
nish a 45-day inventory certificate 
to the seller of the grain? 

A. Yes. The requirements for pref- 
erence orders and inventory certifi- 
cates are not mutually exclusive and 
both must be complied with by the 
miller. 

Q. Were shipments in transit at 
the time WFO 144 was issued affect- 
ed by it? 

A. No. Such shipments are a part 


.of the buyer’s inventory and are not 


subject to the limitations of the 
order. 

Q. How long will CCC require to 
process requests for preference or- 
ders? 

A. We are informed by CCC that 
about 24 hours will be necessary if 
all necessary information accom- 
panies the request. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GREAT LAKES MAY HAVE 
PACKAGE FREIGHT LINE 


Duluth, Minn. — The Great Lakes 
Transit Corp. is reported to be ne- 
gotiating with the federal govern- 
ment for the purchase of :five pack- 
age freighters which were _requisi- 
tioned in 1942 from the shipping firm 
for war duty. 

The freighters involved are the C. 
T. Jaffray, Daniel Willard, H. A. 
Scandrett, P. E. Crowley and W. W. 
Atterbury. 

Return of these vessels to private 
ownership would permit re-establish- 
ment of the Great Lakes package 
freight line and furnish an important 
link in the transport system with fast 
dispatch freight service between Du- 
luth-Superior and eastern markets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—~—- 


WILFRED E. -LINGREN 
REJOINS EDITORIAL STAFF 


Minneapolis, Minn.—After 42 
months of service with the army, Wil- 
fred E. Lingren has returned to his 
position as an editorial associat with 
the Miller Publishing Co. Mr. Li- 
gren, recently discharged from the 
service as a technical sergeant, ha 
been assigned as a personnel consult- 
ant with the neuropsychiatric consul: 
tation service at Camp Crowder, Mo. 
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Wheat Ceilings 





(Continued from page 9.) 

this time, while cloaked in the plaus- 
ible statement that the correction 
was mandatory under the law, was 
designed primarily to head off strong 
testimony which will be given this 
week before the Pace House special 
committee investigating food short- 
ages that substantial price changes 
were necessary. 


30c Corn Rise Advocated 


It is believed that grain: trade offi- 
cials intend to tell the Pace commit- 
tee a short term advance in the price 
of corn by as much as 25c or 30c 
bu was necessary to bring corn out 
of farmers’ cribs through legitimate 
trade channels if the government is 
to accomplish its goals in feeding the 
starving foreign populations and still 
maintain our domestic economy. in 
balance. The grain trade does not 
plan to quarrel with price control as 
an ideal theory, but the idea is 
growing that you can’t feed starving 
people price regulations and if radi- 
cal corrections are necessary the gov- 
ernment must be prepared to sacri- 
fice political considerations and face 
the issue. 

The recommendation that corn 
prices be boosted as much as 30c bu 
over a short period would bring con- 
siderable corn to market for the proc- 
essing industrial use and provide this 
grain for feeding purposes in the 
deficit areas where wheat has and 
probably will continue to be widely 
substituted as a feed grain. 


Ask Termination Dates 


Growing alarm over the extension 
of USDA controls over grains is no- 
ticeable in trade circles. Represen- 
tative trade spokesmen from all sec- 
tions have asked the government to 
announce a termination date on the 
wheat order effective at the end of 
this crop year and will also press 
for definite termination dates on the 
other grains which will be brought 
under distribution and inventory 
controls in the broad grain control 
order which is being discussed this 
week by USDA officials and a large 
industry group. 


Futures’ Death Knell Sounded 


Spreading government control over 
all the grains is seen as sounding a 
death knell to commodity futures 
markets which are presently pros- 
trate under OPA ceiling orders. Un- 
less these controls halt with=the cur- 
rent crops it is seen that many 
months will elapse before the market- 
ing machinery of the futures markets 
will be available for the processor 
and private trade. 

Although suspicion of government 
motives is strong, there is no direct 
evidence to support the belief that 
the government wants to absorb the 
grain trade under the Commodity 
Credit Corp. or some other agency 
with equal power. In fact, respon- 
sible CCC officials have been re- 
strained from more vigorous action 
by a deep sense of understanding of 
the far-reaching effect of their ac- 
tions on the commodity markets and 
the grain trade in general. How- 
ever, in the face of the emergency, 
they see no alternative which can 
spare established trade practices from 
the damaging effects of the planned 
control. 

The basis of the suspicion of the 
government planning rests in certain 
Possibilities rather than positive steps 
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which have been taken. It is cited 
for example that slowness in remov- 
ing price control over food commodi- 
ties-is attributed to the imbalance 
between supply and demand. Yet 
with the USDA able to influence sup- 
ply through acreage controls ‘or the 
manipulation of price supporting 
mechanism, the government can 
maintain a continuing state of im- 
balance between these economic fac- 
tors, thereby prolonging the need for 
price control.’ 


Blow to Millers 


The milling industry is again the 
object of very poor government plan- 
ning in boosting ceilings at this time. 
On Feb. 28, the RFC announced the 
continuation of the subsidy at the 
level heretofore prevailing. The new 
ceiling price for wheat effective 
March 4, was attained as soon as it 
was proclaimed in trade circles and 
millers who have been short of fu- 
tures to obtain cash wheat face an 
immediate out of pocket loss. Gov- 
ernment officials admit that the new 
ceiling level will provide windfall 
profits and losses and that no action 
will be taken to halt this adjustment. 

In addition, with wheat up to the 
new ceiling, the announced subsidy 
rate for March is seen as inadequate. 

On the other hand, there is a slight 
possibility that mills may not be too 
badly squeezed. Bakers, it is point- 
ed out, may not enter the flour mar- 
ket as early this month, waiting to 
adjust their inventories to the provi- 
sions of the wheat order or to ex- 
periment with the higher extraction 
flour. 

e- 


Grain Trading Virtually Nil 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Grain men say 
they cannot recall a period when 
business on the trading floor of the 
Chamber of Commerce was at as low 
ebb as at present. Most of the time 
the pit is practically deserted. 

Trading in old crop wheat futures 
ceased Feb. 18, because of the emer- 
gency caused by the issuance of WFO 
144. With mills’ wheat inventories 
limited to a 45-day grind, there was 
too much uncertainty surrounding 
the delivery of grain purchased for 
later delivery, so trading in futures 
was suspended. About the only busi- 
ness done is in liquidating outstand- 
ing contracts and a few rye trades. 

In the cash grain department, dull- 
ness is just as pronounced. Grain 
receipts are fairly liberal, but they 
are applied mostly against old pur- 
chases made “to arrive” and do not 
show up for sale. “ Apparently a lot 
of grain that ordinarily might be ex- 
pected to show up on the floor moves 
right through the terminal to the sea- 
board for export. 

Grain commissidh men view the 
outlook very pessimistically. With 
restrictions promised governing the 


marketing and distribution of oats, 


barley, corn and sorghum grains, sim- 
ilar to the new wheat order, they 
fear their business will be curtailed 
to a point where they will be forced 
to close their doors. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DIRECTORS RENAMED 


Chicago, Ill. — Milton T. Sonntag, 
Plainfield, Ill, and Stephen W. 
Wilder, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, were re- 
elected non-member directors of the 
Exchange at the regular meeting of 
the directors of the Chicago. Board 
of Trade, Feb. 26. Stuart S. Nord- 
wall, Arcady Farms Milling Co., and 
Robert J. Brennan, John E. Brennan 
& Co., were admitted to membership 
in the exchange. 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


The bread results that have 
made SUPER-FLOUR a 
baker's favorite are firmly 
based on superior wheat 
selection and good milling 
technique . . . and those 
two factors are more im- 
portant to the baker now 


than ever. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 





H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














FLOUR 
FOR 
1« WEST 10T# 


iTY 6, MISSO' EVER 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Imimersed in the many 
problems of changing over from old to 
new style flour, millers have had little 
ime for sales or any inclination to book 

eavily until more of the uncertainties of 
the day are cleared up. Practically all 
mills shut down on March 1 for the change- 
over and most of them started up on the 
new flour early this week. Several days’ 
operations probably will be necessary for an 
accurate appraisal of the results in mill- 
ing the new flour on a commercial scale. 

Bookings in the past week dropped down 
to 9% of capacity, compared with 11% a 
week earlier and 108% a year ago. The 
small volume represented a little fill-in 
business on the old flour and scattered 
bookings to bakers and the family trade 
on the 80% extraction variety. More buy- 
ing would have been done had mills been 
willing to accept new business liberally. 
Most of them took only small amounts 
from customers whose needs were great. 
The general attitude was one of cautious- 
ly keeping close to shore. 

Many millers are in a position where 
unfilled orders far exceed wheat inven- 
tories, now that WFO 144 cuts across their 
contracts for wheat to arrive. Further- 
more, the preference certificate system 
does not guarantee them any wheat if 
there is none to be had. No miller, there- 
fore, can be sure of wheat supplies to 
cover sales made beyond 45 days, and 
eventually that level may come down to 
30 days, either by government edict in 
amending the wheat order or by the actual 
results that will follow from the order 
as it stands now. 

In view of this condition, all millers 

are anxious to get their forward book- 
ings down and most of them hope that 
competitive practices will permit them to 
keep forward bookings no higher than 
their wheat inventory limits. Nobody has 
much confidence in sufficient wheat for 
May and June to fill all needs. 
, While no one knows what the flour 
sales volume would be if millers were ac- 
tually pushing sales, it is evident that 
demand for flour will continue at a high 
level for domestic and export needs. So 
long as the present wheat uncertainty 
exists, flour buyers will want to be pro- 
tected for the future. 

Considerable export interest has developed 
from Latin America and from European 
purchasing agencies. France, Belgium and 
The Netherlands have been in the mar- 
ket and there has been a good inquiry 
from a number of South American coun- 
tries for the new flour, with Brazil and 
Ecuador being conspicuous. Some reports 
have been received of a hesitancy among 
Latin-American countries to accept the 
emergency flour so long as they can buy 
flour of normal extraction from Canada, 
but this may not develop into much of a 
handicap while Canadian wheat is scarce. 
The current export dffficulties largely cen- 
ter around the export licensing system, 
which is likely to cause considerable con- 
fusion for a while, particularly on export 
quotas. 

Shipping directions continue to arrive at 
mills in heavy volume as buyers are anx- 
fous to get some of the new flour. Bak- 
ers will have considerable experiment- 
ing to do, and some of them probably 
will make a gradual transition to the long- 
er extraction product by mixing in de- 
creasing proportions of shorter extraction 
they have on hand. 

Prices continue firm at ceilings. Many 
mills have as yet adopted no policy on 
short patent contracts on their books. A 
few have notified customers that prices 
will be reduced to the straight grade ceil- 
ing if above and contracts priced below 
that level will be continued without change. 
Quotations March 2, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4.30@4.40, straight 
grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft winter 
standard grade $3.35. 

Eleven mills report domestic business 
active, 5 fair, 1 quiet, 2 slow and 6 dull. 


Oklahoma City: The March 1 milling 
upheaval was refiected in the low sales 
which ranged from zero to 25% and aver- 
aged 12%, compared with 22% .a week 
ago and 42% a year ago. All sales were 
to family buyers. Operations continued 
steady ranging from 50 to 100% and aver- 
aging 90%, compared with 92% a week ago 
and 85% a year ago. Prices closed un- 
changed to 20c per cwt lower. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma rate points in 
trucks, 100-lb cottons, March 2: family, 80% 
extra emergency $4.10@4.46; bakery, car- 
lots $3.32, unenriched; in trucks $3.65. 

Omaha: The hectic. week for millers here 
ended Thursday at midnight when all large 
Omaha plants stopped production of flour 
to begin conversion of operations for pro- 
ducing 80% extraction flour. The mills 
were not going to open until Monday. 
Several days were required to make ma- 
chinery adjustments and other minor pro- 
duction. changes. 

Bookings of flour were at a minimum. 
Two of the larger mills reported no book- 
ings of additional flour. They said they 
had all theb usiness they could handle 
already on the books. 





Prices of the 80% extraction flour were 
not definitely known. Millers were im- 
pressing the public that the new flould 
would not make considerable difference in 
the appearance and taste of bread. 

Plants averaged about a 45-day supply 


of wheat on hand. The _ boxcar - short- 
age was still a great problem. 
Weekend production was concentrated 


mostly on test runs of the new flour. 

Most of the export shipments from this 
area are forwarded to the east coast for 
shipments to Europe. The export busi- 
ness was very good. 


Wichita: Mills continued operating full 
time, in an effort to fill old contracts 
so far as possible, until midnight, Feb. 28, 
when there was a complete shutdown to 
prepare for milling 80% extraction. Op- 
erations were not resumed until March 4. 
One mill reported export sales of 80% 
extraction flour, but this was an excep- 
tion. Sales generally were practically at a 
standstill. Shipping directions, which mills 
could not meet, continued to pour in. Ce- 
real chemists, experimenting with the new 
flour, report it to be of good flavor and 
well adapted for home and commercial 
baking. Consumer buying at_ groceries, 
wherever flour could be found, continues 
unabated. 

Hutchinson: Mill wheels were stilled for 
reconversion over the week-end and not 
before late this week will the process be 
completed so that delivery of ‘Truman 
flour” can begin. Operations were full tilt 
up to the end of February as mills bent 
every effort to come as near as possible 
to satisfying the demand for white flour. 
No new contracts were booked in most 
quarters as efforts were centered on correct- 
ing a bad wheat position. Some plants 
were operating by March 4 on the new 


flour. 

Salina: The demand for flour is light 
and mills are not eager to make new 
sales. Shipping directions are good, in- 


cluding flour of the new extraction. 


Texas: The high pressure rate of pro- 
duction, which ‘is 110% of capacity in 
many cases, lasted right up to the dead- 
line, mainly directed to filling old book- 
ings. However, some units who had al- 
ready achieved good: progress in this line 
made new sales of family flour of the old 
quality that could be filled before the 
change-over, such sales amounting to as 
much as 60% of capacity in some cases. 
A little family flour of the new quality 
was booked for forward shipment at pres- 
ent ceiling and some buyers assert will- 
ingness to take the new flour on unfin- 
ished old bookings without discount. Oth- 
ers preferred to cancel contracts that could 
only be completed with the 80% extrac- 
tion kind. At last week’s end all mills 
were shut down for reconversion, but most 
of them were starting up again early this 
week. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The bulk of the business 
done by spring wheat mills last week was 
mostly of the carlot variety, or small lots 
ex-warehouse, and represented a little more 
than 20% of capacity. A week earlier, 
sales were only 25%, and a year ago 96%. 

All mills are either being changed over 
to make 80% extraction flour, or have 
already made the change. At least one Min- 
neapolis mill has already made shipments of 
the new process flour. Of course, such ship- 
ments are applied against old contracts. So 
far, apparently, no new bookings have been 
made. The mills are not in position to make 
new sales, on account of uncertainty about 
getting wheat, and bakers do not seem 
to be keen about buying. 

The 3c bu advance in the ceiling price 
of wheat was not unexpected, millers say, 
except that it was announced without any 
preliminary warning. And it only compli- 
eates the situation so far as millers are 
concerned. They are held to a 45-day 
inventory on wheat, or a 30-day grind on 
hand, and when delivery time rolls around 
on their 90- to 120-day flour contracts, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





they will just have to pay that much 
more for the wheat but bill. customers at 
contract levels. So if mill customers have 
been hoping to get 80% extraction flour 
for less money than their old contracts 
called for, they will probably be disap- 
pointed. 

Mills have enough old business on hand 
to keep them running well beyond their 
allowable wheat inventory period, but they 
have no assurance, with conditions as they 
are, that they will be getting deliveries 
of wheat later on when they need it, so 
to séll now for future delivery, they say, 
would be hazardous. 

There is plenty of export inquiry, but 
no new business is being booked. Holland 
wants flour, but that country is said to 
have a six-months’ supply on hand, so 
export permits are not obtainable. Neither 
is it possible to get permits for shipment 
to Brazil, which has been in the market 
right along. In fact, export permits to any 
country are difficult to obtain right now. 
And millers are not keen about selling the 
long extraction flour for shipment to warm 
climates. 

Quotations March 4: spring 80%, $3.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: New 
business is at a standstill. Trade wants 
first to see what the new 80% extraction 
flour looks like, and millers want a better 
idea about what costs will be, before new 
commitments are entered into. But there 
are evidences that the trade will take hold 
before long, because stocks of flour gen- 
erally are light. And, of course, the feed 
situation is tighter than ever. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: Flour distributors and buyers 
maintained a watchful waiting policy last 
week. Mills were rushed to make deliv- 
eries of old flour before the effective date 
of the new order. New business naturally 
was exceedingly light. A few single car 
orders of the new flour were received 
and shipping directions were also received 
to apply on old contracts but for the 80% 
extraction flour.. Mill representatives say 
that so far most buyers seem willing to 
accept the new flour on old contracts, but 
a few have demanded or asked for some 
kind of settlement. Family flour business 
also was light. There was a rush to de- 
liver the old flour, and some sales were 
made from stock, but no sales of new 
flour were reported. Quotations March 2: 


spring 80% $3.47, family flour 80% $4.11; 
hard winter 80% $3.47, soft winter 80% 
$3.41. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported a steady 
and persistent demand last week. Most 
of the mills have withdrawn from the mar- 
ket, awaiting further developments and at 
the same time make adjustments for the 
grinding of the 80% flour extraction which 
became effective March 1. Jobbers report- 
ed the situation as unchanged from recent 
date. The demand for old flour continued 
and they were doing their utmost to sup- 
ply the trade. No new orders were of 
record. Prices, effective March 1, are at 
the ceiling for 80% flour extraction. 

Central states mills reported a heavy 
demand which was impossible to satisfy. 
Buyers were seeking delivery of flour al- 
ready booked. However, the mills were 
doing their best to supply their customers’ 
wants. 

Quotations March 2: 80% flour extraction 
is at ceiling price. 

Toledo: The milling business came to a 
stop at midnight Feb. 28, closed down for 
the change-over to government regulation 
80% extraction flour. Mills may be closed 
down from a few days to indefinite period, 
dependent upon how long it takes to make 
the change and get settled down to a new 
basis of operation, determination of costs 
and selling prices. Meantime, the sale of 
flour virtually has come to a dead stop 
and millfeed is tighter than ever. Prior 
to closing down, mills operated as near 
full time as possible in order to make and 
ship out as much ofthe old type flour 
as they could in the short time available 
to satisfy the insistent and clamoring de- 
mand. 

It is expected that there will be some 
variation in the quality of this 80% ex- 
traction flour. ° 


EASTERN STATES 
Buffalo: Mills have changed over, or are 
changing over their plants to the mechan- 
ics of producing the 80% extraction flour, 
but sales stopped as March 1 drew near 
and new orders are not expected until the 
new type flour is in active production. Not 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


(Canadian quotations 


are for 80% extraction wheat flour and semolina.) 





Chicago 
te CSG bin thy i'bas vaok ones ahs $...@3.47 
Hard winter 80% +++» @3.47 
Soft winter 80% ..-....cceeccees ~+.-@3.41 
Meye* Tour,..-wWhit® 6.2.0. s 00 ceieee. 5.42@5.70 
3 ae a sare eee eee Oe 4.50@ 4.60 
Semolina 80% .....-c.cescesees -+ + @3.66 

New York 
I BUN Ns bbs 48k COVES ewe ee $...@3.75 
3. PR db RSS eer Per aga Pet tt..-@3.95 
Hard winter 80% .............45 a, A 
Mare Wiens OOM. ae ek ice ines cies oe ee 
Sy) Ss WEEE "4-43. 'e'g On, ae) 0) Sie 5.80@6.05 
pe A, SA eee ony ae 
oT Sr eee rae ++» @3.93 


Seattle 8. Francisco 


Family patent ...... $...@ -@ 

Soft winter straight... ...@... ee ry 
DEY go awe peat bode ay te Gis se aa 
Dakota std. patent .. ...@... re eee 
Montana std. patent.. ot ave ey ape 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
{Secondhand cottons. 


tons, Fort William basis. 
giutens. 


(Quotations ° 
Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.34 $...@..: $...@3.50 --@3.70 
Vso, 3s 6 ---@3.31 3.50@3.55 @3.70 
roe oe +++ @3.35 --@3.8 «+» @3.80 
5.45 @5.55 oe ee ---@6.71 @5.80 
4.85 @5.00 aco v.00 «+» @6,11 -+-@5.70 
-»-@3.62 eee eo she ---@3.73 
Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville 
$...@3.73 $3.47@3.77 $...@... bbe bee 
Ae see joa’ ves ore OF -@... 
+--@3.73 3.74@3.77 --@. en eae 
+++@... 3.60@3.70 xa 5.05 @5.20 
5.65 @5.75 Si« a hire Me oo a 
«+ -@4.03 -@. corset 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent{.. $...@5. $...@5.40 
Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3. 60 es 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.54 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst ..,@5.50 ...@... 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.26 ...@... 


**In cot- 


198-1b cottons. §280-Ib cottons. ttHigh 











in years has the public taken such an jp. 
tense interest in flour milling problems or 
learned so much of the difficulties o¢ 
producing the staff of life under officiaj 
restrictions. While the darker flour js 
awaited, the many assuring statements is. 
sued by mill leaders as to the palatabij- 
ity and nutritiousness of the bread that 
will be made from it have turned public 
thoughts into the other functions of mill. 
ing, namely, that it. is not by bread alone 
that mills have a place in the sun but also 
through their by-products which help bring 
fat beefsteaks to the dinner table. The 
present public discussion probably is the 
first time Mr. Citizen has learned the price 
of feedstuffs influences the cost of fiour 
he buys and more remotely what he pays 
for animal products. 

Quotations March 2, cottons: northwest- 
ern 80% extraction $3.70, southwestern 80% 
extraction $3.70, soft wheat 80% extraction 

New York: After living through the 
nightmare of the few weeks preceding 
March 1 the trade welcomed the relief this 
date offered from pressure of buyers for 
old regulation flour. Urgency to receive 
the new however, indicated surprisingly 
low stocks and also fear of wheat short- 
ages and mills continued to apportion ship- 
ments according to the buyers’ need. Few 
new sales were permitted and many mills 
marked time until the changeover could 
be made. Buyers were given their choice 
on short patents’ conversion to the new 
80% standard grade and mills which will 
make a high gluten 80% offered this con- 
version on clear contracts, at high gluten 
ceiling prices. 

Reports from bakers here were optiniistic 
on ability to use the new regulation flour. 
Not only good bread, but cake and crack- 
ers as well, were anticipated without 
too great difficulty in methods and han- 
dling, and samples showed attractive and 
palatable products. 

Jobbers were inclined to retain their 
own brand names, supplementing them pos- 
sibly with a legend indicating ‘Govern- 
ment regulation milled’ or ‘Government 
emergency. flour.’”’ From the reports on 
proposed milling processes and procedure, 
it was apparent that differences in the 
new flours will be sufficient to warrant 
mills retaining distinguishing markings on 
their sacks, and jobbers wish to act sim- 
ilarly. : 

Quotations March 2: 80% high glutens 
$3.95, 80% regular $3.75. 

Boston: New flour business is nonexist- 
ent for the present. The baking trade is 
not showing any great concern over the 
effects of the new flour order on bakery 
products, and is confident that the con- 
sumer will be well satisfied with results, 
Emphasis during the past week was placed 
on getting in shipments of patent flour 
before mills began working on the new 
extraction basis. Since March 1, old con- 
tracts are being filled with the new ex- 
traction flour and most of the trade is 
anxious to get in some shipments so that 
morée elaborate experiments can be con- 
ducted. It is the apparent intention of 
most bakers to mix old flour with the 
new so that the eventual changeover will 
be gradual. Mill agents report that prices 
on the new extraction flour are not yet 
determined but they expect little deviation 
from present figures. Quotations March 
2: spring high gluten $3.95@3.97, stand- 
ard patent  §$3.74@3.77; southwestern 
standard patent $3.74@3.77; Texas stand- 
ard patent $3.74@3.77; soft winter straight 
$3.60@3.70. 

Philadelphia: The undertone on flour con- 
tinued very firm last week. Mills are 
occupied with the many problems created 
by the 80% extraction directive, and the 
market is almost bare of offerings. Out- 
put of regular types of flour has been 
held at a high level as mills endeavored 
to comply with as many previous ship- 
ping directions as possible. It is expected, 
however, that a good many buyers entered 
March with inventories well below their 
permitted maximum. The clamor for flour 
has abated somewhat as a result of almost 
general refusal of mills to accept further 
shipping directions. It is expected that 
inquiry during the early part of March 
will be largely confined to users who have 
been unable to build up their stocks. Re- 
ports from bakers indicate that some will 
absorb their regular flours before start- 
ing to use the higher extraction, while 
others planned to blend the old and the 
new, in order to eke out the supply of 
white flour. 

Quotations March 2: spring wheat 80% 
$3.73. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of old type flour have 
been limited only by the quantity the mills 
had to. offer for shipment, and very few 
mills accepted any orders for old type 
flour the past week. Several mill repre- 
sentatives state they sold a large volume 
of new type 80% flour. This new type 
flour sold at a price to be announced later. 
Bakers buying it are eager to obtain early 
delivery of the orders placed. Bakers, it 
was stated, are very much disturbed about 
the cakes and cookies produced from this 
new type flour as they fear they may not 
be quality baked goods. Mill representa- 
tives state bakers continue firm in Oo 
attitude to strive for a good quality ° 


merchandise with this new flour so the 

trade will not. turn to home baking. A 

minority of bakers, it is stated, fear the 

loss of customers for cakes baked with 

this new flour may cause them to 
a 


their bakeshops. The past week 
hectic one for all mill representatives hon 
were constantly urged to get all flou: per’ 
ble out to bakers and jobbers by March }. 
According to the flour men a good J0 
was done by the mills in getting flour 
out to buyers in this territory. 


Quotations March 2: 80% hard winter 
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$3.68 @ 3.70, spring $3.70, soft winter $3.67 


70. 
= THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The flour market is at a 
standstill. No prices are quoted. 

Atlanta: Business was about the shade 
of the new flour last week. However, 
small orders‘ for the darker grade did 
come in. from both jobbers and bakers. 
There were no established prices. 

gome believe that family flour business 
will be slow for probably 60 days as it is 


thought that many consumers have enough . 


white flour on hand to last three months. 
Jobbers’ stocks on white flour are just 
about wiped out, but they are only par- 
tially replenishing them with the new flour. 
It is predicted that one car at a time 
with a named shipping date will be the 
popular request. Opinions were also ex- 
pressed that the lowest price will get the 
pusiness. Blending business might show 
an increase because they will be able to 
fll orders for lLec.l. amounts. 

How soon the new loaf of, bread will 
appear is indefinite as bakers may blend 
the old and new flour for a time, gradu- 
ally changing to the darker loaf. How 
jong this can be done, of course, will de- 
pend on size of white flour stocks. Local 
pakers are already experimenting baking 
with the new flour. 

Lack of wheat has already caused a 
number of southern mills to close down. 
In Tennessee, mills are purchasing flour 
from the West to meet their needs and 
North Carolina mills have run out of 
wheat. 

Quotations March 2: None available. 
Nashville: Local flour buyers have been 
actively searching for flour, but mills have 
eontinued to withhold quotations and only 
in rare instances have they sold flour. 
Mills are behind on shipments from two 
to three weeks and blenders are operat- 
ing when they have sufficient flour. House- 
wiyes have large supplies on hand now and 
did not make any runs on grocers last 
week, However, grocers’ supplies are light 
and they have ordered out flour faster than 
blenders can produce. Shipments of white 
four ceased as of the first. Some blend- 
ers and jobbers will have flour in transit 
for several days and after this supply is 
exhausted, it is believed that there will be 
a lull of a few weeks in business until 
the changeover can be made. It is also 
believed that the conversion to this new 
type of flour will not be as drastic as 
some people have thought. Bakers report 
very good-sales of all products. Some of 
the larger bakers almost ran out of flour, 
since mills are so rushed with shipments 
and in some instances required certificates 
of inventory which delayed shipments sev- 
eral days. Flour prices are unchanged 
around the ceilings on white flour and this 
will be disposed of before other quota- 
tions will be made. 

Quotations March 2: 80% extraction $5.05 

5.20. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: All brands of flour are with- 
drawn from the market at present, and 
millers are figuring what they are going 
to call their new 80% flour. It is too 
early to tell what trade reaction to the 
new flour will be, but there has been a 
scramble for all existing stocks of white 
four during the last 10 days, and it is 
anticipated in the trade that bakers and 
other consuming classes will blend the old 
type of flour with the new as long as they 
have any of the old to work on. Millers 
state that when they are permitted to sell 
four, which they can’t on the basis of 
the existing wheat situation, prices will 
be ceiling. There are no flour prices of 
any kind in the market, and the only 
transaciions are either on contracts or a 
prorated historical basis. Millers state that 
due..to complications they were not per- 
mitted to make any sales during the pe- 
tiod Feb. 18 to 28, and it is too early to 
tell how the picture is going to shape up. 
Only one thing is certain—all prices hence- 
forth will be full ceiling, and buyers will 
be fortunate to obtain their full quotas 
of the new flour on a tonnage basis. Quota- 
tions: ‘Ceiling.’ 

Portland: Flour mills of the Pacific 
Northwest were working toward an adjust- 
ment of the new extraction ratee most of 
the week, and export mills were trying 
to export flour, accumulating on the docks. 
Customs officials would not give export 
clearances with export licenses. So far 
mills have not been able to get these, 
with no one on the coast authorized to 
sive these licenses, Consequently, flour 
is piling up on the docks on Puget Sound 
and the Columbia River. 

Mills were busy shipping to wholesalers 
and jobbers before the deadline of March 1. 
Stocks in these hands are now up to the 
limit. Mills” have ample bookings ahead 
of them and have no worries about their 
sales. It is a question of working out 
the problems created by the new war 
food order, 

At the close of the week, mills received 
hotification that the ceiling price on the 
80% extraction would be on the straight 
Stade price of flour. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


‘ Toronto-Montreal: Canadian spring wheat 
our mills are operating to capacity. Ex- 
pe demand is heavy with a great deal 
ee business offering than can be aec- 
Pt owing to inadequacy of milling ca- 
pee ¥ The export price for May has not 
that een announced and no business for 
e's Month can be done until the price 
teen tae _ South American markets have 
ore tee ding: freely but not many mills 
Ora n a position to accept this business. 

*rs from the British ministry of food, 
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UNRRA and other regular markets are 
sufficient to absorb the surplus production 
of most mills. Trade with Brazil and 
Holland has been suspended as a result 
of control regulations. In the domestic 
market, ceiling prices prevail and the price 
of government regulation flour for export 
to the United Kingdom is also controlled. 
Quotations March 2: for export, government 
regulation flour $11.54 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. 
Atlantic winter ports, February seaboard, 
$11.63 March, $11.73 April; top patents for 
use in Canada, $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bak- 
ers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 
cartage is performed. 

Business in winter wheat flour is light. 
The requirements of domestic biscuit manu- 
facturers are regularly covered but out- 
side of this trade there is little demand. 
Offerings are also limited due to scarcity 
of wheat. Prices are at selling levels. 
Quotations March 2: standard grades of 
soft winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis; for export $6.25 
bbl, cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus 
equalization fee of $1.75. 

Winter wheat is not coming out. Farm- 
ers are holding any supplies they have 
until they see what the prospects are 
for the next crop. Not much remains in 
their hands to be sold in any case. Prices 
are at ceilings. Quotations March 2: best 
grades $1.26 bu, Montreal freights, which 
is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. ship- 
ping points in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: There was no indication of 
any new export business in flour last 
week, with small amounts only, going chief- 
ly to the West Indies. Domestic trade con- 
tinues good, and supplies are moving quite 
freely. Quotations March 2: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary 
$5.40, cottons; second patents $4.80; second 
patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Flour sales in this territory 
continued to show a decline last week, 
the drop being chiefly in the retail store 
and small bakery outlets. Reason for the 
drop is the extreme shortage of short- 
ening and lard at present, coupled with 
the low sugar ration. Continuation of this 
low volume of flour sales is expected to 
continue for some time until the scarcity 
of ingredients can be remedied. 

Sales to the larger bakeries, concentrat- 
ing on bread sales, are holding fairly 
steady, but this trade may soon be af- 
fected. 

Export interest in Canadian flour re- 
mains strong, but outside of some small 
shipments to Manila and the _ regular 
UNRRA movement, the volume is small. 
More shipping space is being made avail- 
able from here and inquiries from all 
parts of the Pacific are just as heavy, but 
it is almost impossible to get any com- 
mitments from western flour mills. 

In the domestic field prices remain un- 
changed at ceiling levels and on hard 
wheat grinds cash car quotations as to 
March 2 for 98’s cottons were: first patents 
$5.40, bakers patents $5, vitamin B $4.90. 

Ontario cake and pastry flour is offered 
to the trade on a cash car basis un- 
changed at $7.50. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Oatmeal mills are ex- 
ceedingly busy with export orders, Their 
capacities are fully booked up until end 
of June. Domestic trade is normal. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, 
cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-Ib 
jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: During the colder weather, 
demand for rolled oats and oatmeal has 
been good, but milder weather is antici- 
pated soon, with a natural lessening of 
demand. All trade appears to be for do- 
mestic account. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb sacks $3.25, in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 4 at $5.60 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Feb. 23, 1946, and. Feb. 24, 1945, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 

Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 


23 24 23 24 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Wheat. ...... 55,137 121,401 9,233 22,557 
Corn ........ 24,777 21,914 ose eee 
QOTR 0/5) 2 eines 31,281 13,003 1,410 2,112 
MIO es ee ies 3,570 11,042 105 46 
Barley ...... 15,657 26,417 650 682 
Flaxseed .... 5,298 2,037 oes 234 


Soybeans 17,255 19,967 $ 


Stock of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Feb. 23 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, 101,000 (136,- 
000); soybeans, none (47,000). 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 

seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Feb, 23, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 

Minneapolis.. 62 18 61 14 3,566 1,475 

11 


Duluth ..... ve oe 21,306 366 
Week ending March 2: 
Minneapolis.. 138 15 107 8 3,355 1,324 





Many factors are involved 
in smooth and efficient bread 
production under any cir- 
cumstances . . . but one of 


the basic things is a flour 


that fits properly into your 


shop procedures. SUNNY 
KANSAS is that kind of 


flour— produced from good 
wheat by an_ organization 
possessing all of the technical 
equipment and abilities that 
modern milling requires. 


@ae®e 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA “t- KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 





-Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
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ie ci A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
“Diamond D” 2 Riseeosertasonior cov 
’ Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated’: 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING - 
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| WANT ADS 














v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
Se per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
pér insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 











WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST TO TAKE 
charge of laboratory in 2,000-cwt mill, 
preferably experienced in hard and soft 
wheat. Buffalo area. Address 7826, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED — ENGINEER TO SUPERVISE 
boiler plant and entire maintenance of 
large modern mill. In reply state ex- 
perience, salary desired, etc. Address 
7829, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





SALES MANAGER—FOR WELL KNOWN 
Kansas mill; good opportunity; state age, 
experience and general qualifications. 
Answers confidential. Address 7817, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





WANTED — SUPERINTENDENT MILLER 
of quality flours. Must take full re- 
sponsibility production and quality 2,000- 
ewt modern plant. Please give full in- 
formation as to experience, ability, salary 
desired, .etc., in first letter. The Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
4 Vv Eich 


FOOD MANUFACTURING EXPERT — 
thorough knowledge of manufacture of 
ready-to-use flour mixtures, for the bak- 
er and institutional trades, of the follow- 
ing: cake, doughnut, white, devil’s food 
and whole wheat; potato raised doughnut 
flour mix, white, whole wheat and devil’s 
food; layer cake flour mix, white, spice, 
yellow and chocolate; pound cake flour 
mix, biscuit flour mix, waffle flour mix, 
honey spice, cake flour mix, devil’s food 
flour mix. French coffee cake flour, tea 
cake flour mix of different kinds, sweet 
dough flour mix, wheat cake flour mix, 
buckwheat cake flour mix, potato pan- 
cake flour mix, etc. Address 7827; The 
American Baker, 23 Beaver St., New York 
4, N. Y. 

















ae FOR SALE 


er TRAY OVEN, 12 


trays meastifing-27x112”,. Variable speed 
drive. Vithaous enamel front and two 
sides. Fired by Vapofier with automatic 
controls.” Available immediately. Address 
7843, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N. Y 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY 


BAKERY WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE 
in Chicago, Kansas City, Denver or Tri- 
Cities. with.plenty of points. J. Max- 
well, 2239 Goldsmith Road, Houston 6, 
Texas. ‘ 


SERVICE TO VETERANS 
hoa advertising will be inserted 
t cost to veterans seeking em- 























t, if within ninety days 
Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. t re- 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The only change in the situ- 
ation is that it is becoming increasingly 
tighter, with the new order of affairs. It 
is not so bad in the Middle West, where 
farmers still have feed grains on hand, 
but, according to reports from New Eng- 
land, the situation there is getting des- 
perate. If feeders cannot get more sup- 
plies, it is said they will have to start 
slaughtering their cattle and poultry. But 
they will have to depend on other than 
flour mills for this feed, with the lat- 
ters’ production cut at least 30% by the 
80% extraction order. Where mills have 
millfeed sold for future shipment, they 
are notifying their customers that they 
will have to reduce their contracts 30%. 
And, until they get running full time again 
on the new basis, and see how much feed 
they make, they will have little to offer. 

Kansas City: Millfeed offerings light, 
with only occasional free cars available; 
most mills apparently will complete con- 
tracts with the new type feed from 80% 
extraction flour; buyers will be limited to 
two thirds of last year’s tonnage; carlot 
ceilings $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Scarcity of supplies con- 
tinues with no change in prices. Quota- 
tions, burlaps, carlots for southern deliv- 
eries: mill run $1.95; for northern deliv- 
eries: $1.90. 

Omaha: Only a little trading of millfeed 
for some other extremely scarce grain or 
feed commodity was reported last week. 
Mills look for the millfeed situation to 
become tighter, if that is possible. Quota- 
tions remained unchanged. $36.50 @37.50, 
l.e.l,, ceilings. 


Wichita: Offerings continue wholly in- 
adequate to meet the heavy demand. Only 
a small percentage of needs can be met. 
Mill door buying’ is unusually heavy. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City: straight cars 


- $36.50; mixed cars $37.50 ton. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed demand is just as 
insistent as ever but buyers are confronted 
with a vast contraction of supplies. De- 
liveries will be pared in proportion to the 
reduction in output. Quotations were at 
ceiling: $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent and sup- 
plies inadequate. 

Fort Worth: Supply situation grew even 
worse as the Feb. 28 deadline appréached, 
and business now is at a complete stand- 
still. Quotations, ceiling, mill run $42.20 
per ton, burlaps, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: With reduced production conse- 
quent upon the making of only 80% ex- 
traction flour from March 1, the millfeed 
situation will become tighter than ever 
and, of course, ceiling levels will continue 
$42.37 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo. 

Buffalo: The loss in millfeed resulting 
from the 80% extraction order makes the 
situation look just about hopeless, accord- 
ing to informed trade _ sources. Barter 
continues on a widening scale, as well as 
black market operations. Demand is as 
insistent as ever. Quotations: all varieties 
$41.55, straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: The new extraction order mak- 
ing less wheat available for millfeeds is 
further curtailing the already. scarce sup- 
ply. Buyers in this region are unable to 





“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 











“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 

















Manhole in top, 4” plate. 





NEW ALUMINUM TANKS (Unused) 


800 250-gal closed horizontal Aluminum Storage TANKS, 
oval-shaped, approx. 46” and 28” by 61” long, 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


18” dia. 


* 14-16 Park Row 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 








engage in the prevalent bartering and hope 
that an allocation plan being talked about 
will be put into effect for millfeeds. Quo- 
tations: mill run $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; offerings 
light; undertone very firm; mill run $44.84 
@ 45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Demand continues to outstrip 
supplies. The new week started off some- 
what worse than for several months past. 
The jobbers together with the retail trade 
are shouting only a chorus of gloom about 
the future of millfeed supplies. Ceiling 
prices still quoted: $44.85, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
_ Atlanta: Demand heavy; trend unchanged; 
supply exceedingly tight; mill run $47.20 
@ 48.20 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed has been 
heavy and offerings are practically nil. 
Supplies are limited; mill run $43.30@44.30 
ton, f.o.b. Nashyille. 

Seattle: No midds. or shorts available; 
trading of mill run for other feed ingredi- 
ents is accelerating, and country mixers 
who do not have any material to trade 
may find themselves having a tough time 
to obtain any supplies from flour millers 
who have affiliated feed operations. Mill 
run $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed situation became tighter 
than ever this past week with less mill- 
feed due to changeover to 80% extraction 
order. Mills will reopen in four days. 
Quotations: mill run $36.30, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: $37, ceiling; 
California prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with. Los Angeles prices $1 over 
San Francisco. 

Toronto-Montreal: The domestic market 
cannot get enough millfeed for its re- 
quirements, even in the.face of record 
production. Exports are prohibited from 
March 1 to June 15. Prices are at ceil- 
ing levels. Quotations: domestic — ceiling, 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for millfeeds is quite 
strong, but supplies are far short of re- 
quirements. Sales in western Canada are 
unimportant. Quotations: Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Al- 
berta bran: $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: Situation continues to tight- 
en in this territory. Dealers are unable to 
get anything like their requirements from 
western mills and at the same time de- 
mand continues very heavy. Strict ration- 
ing of sales is being maintained by deal- 
ers. Prices are unchanged at ceiling lev- 
els. Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts 
$30.80, midds. $33.80. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis: Rye grain touched high 
point in 30 years this past week, and at 
the same time premiums on cash rye again 
advanced, with choice milling varieties 
bringing 15@20c bu over the May option. 
The result was a 20c cwt advance in flour 
quotations, with demand. becoming more 
general. A nice run of carlot orders 
was reported from those who heretofore 
have been buying carlots, and more car- 
lot buyers are in the market. No round- 
lot contracting reported, however. “Pure 
white rye flour $5.45@5.55 cwt, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium  $5.25@ 
5.35, pure dark $4.85@5. 

Chicago: Prices were higher again last 
week, and this kept sales limited to scat- 
tered small lots. Directions were good. 
White patent rye $5.42@5.70, eo ag $5.32 
@5.60, dark $4.50@4.60. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour 
steady the past week. Little interest is 
shown in buying rye flour. Only few urg- 
ently needed orders were noted in this en- 
tire tri-state district the past week. Rye 
flour, fancy white $5.65@5.75; medium $5.55 
@ 5.65. 

New York: Sales of rye flour at lower 
prices were reported early in the week. 
Quotations March 1: pure white patents 
$5.80 @6.05. 

Buffalo: Demand is heavy and supplies 
are very tight. The trend is firm. Quota- 
tions, cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.80, 
medium $5.70, dark $5.30. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5, medium dark 
$5.10, Wisconsin pure straight $6.15, Wis- 
consin white patent $6.50. 


wishes remain 





Request for More 
Enforcement Funds 


Washington, D. C.—The Senate op 
Feb. 27 jolted OPA plans for extra 
price enforcement officers by halving 
funds which the agency had request. 
ed to combat inflation. 

The OPA had asked an additiong] 
$1,854,000 for this purpose. By , 
45 to 25 vote, the Senate slashed this 
to $927,000 after OPA foes argued 
that employment of extra price en. 
forcement agents would build up q 
national “Gestapo.” 

Senator Hayden of Arizona plead. 
ed in vain for the Senate to approve 
the full amount rather than “ruin 
OPA by cutting off its funds.” He 
urged his colleagues to use “sober 
second thought and prevent sabotage 
of the OPA.” 

The “Gestapo” charge was voiced 
by Senator Wherry of Nebraska, sup. 
ported by Senator Hickenlooper of 
Iowa, who said, “No more sprawling, 
no more stupid agency of govern. 
ment exists than OP. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SPEAKER FOR DEMOCRACY 
New York, N. Y. — Dr. Emanuel 

Josephson, noted physician, econo- 

mist, author and lecturer, was the 

guest speaker at the monthly lunch- 
eon meeting of the Holes-In-Bread 

Club at the Hotel Sheraton, here, 

Feb. 20. Dr. Josephson urged mem- 

bers to be alert to subversive ele. 

ments at work in this country and 
exert all their efforts toward preserv- 
ing democracy. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Feb. 
23, 1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats er Barl'y 
75 























Baltimore ...... 2,084 
po RS Pe 733 736 30 120 
MNO ors ee ss 1,588 os 
peo ees ot a4 340 
Milwaukee ..... ee &3 af 190 
ae are Woe Cat 2,047 349 Ss 
Achebe ct 240 89 
Philadelphia ete \ 
yg BADR eee aes 7,940 1,449 105 650 
Feb. 16, 1946.... 9,560 1,624 117 ~—-650 


Feb. 24, 1945.... 15,530 2,091 16. 682 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
6d to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside poffits {n 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Mar. 
9 16 23 2 
Five mills ... 32,853 41,453 35,880 *32,514 
*Four mills. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Feb. 23, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
7-Receipts— on pee 


1946 1945 =: 1946 194 
Minneapolis .. eee 14,010 10, 680 
Kansas City .. 400 575 6,35 4,075 
Philadelphia .. 160 220 


Milwaukee .... 30 60 iii 3,930 








St. Louis: Prices were unchanged last Week ending March 2: * 
week. Sales and shipping directions were Minneapolis 2. 27,33 16,030 
slow. Pure white flour $5.71, medium $5.56, Kansas City .. 376 250 3,900 3,650 
dark $5.11, ryé meal $5.62. Philadelphia .. 200 260 : ae 

a 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at ledding markets, in- cents per bushei 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle agg 
May July May July May July May July May July 
Feb. 26 ... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% b sie SA ae egret 
Feb. 27 ... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 
Feb. 28 ... 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 
March 1 .. 172% 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 
Mareh 2... 172 172% 180% 180% 170% 170% 
March 4 .. 175% 175% 183% 183% 1735 173% 
-—-CORN— ¢- RYE ——_0aTs-——") 
Chicago Chicago M nneape 
May July May July May July May. July May “ 
Feb. 26 ... 118% 118% 216% 144% 0% 81 81 v7 7 
Feb. 27 ... 118% 118% 214% 144% 202% 81 81 a 1" 
Feb. 28 ... 118% 118% 217% 144% 204% 81 81 1 
March 1 .. 118% -118% 219% 144% 208% 81 81 ad 11 
March 2 .. 118% 118% 221 144% 209% <td 81 81 i 19 
March 4 .. 121% 121% 220% 148% 209 oe 83 83 ) 





March 5,. 1945 


Senate Reduces OPA 
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SF BAKER FLOURS 
















THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO: 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALSO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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The products of this modern and up-to-date 
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milling plant will still be preferred brands 


for bread production under any regulations. 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


2 ¥ a a 








Cable 

Address— 
““Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 
















PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 











EXPORT OFFICES: 





TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


: : ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFF ICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Waters of 
CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 


WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 
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ALL CODES WINNIPEG EDMONTON 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





| CABLE: LAKURON . TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C. P. R. 


PURITY + THREE STARS wonrhith, b's 


Montreal, the metropolis of Canada 


: Ps bs with a population of more than 1,000,000, 
ye BF J three quarters of which speaks French, 
is Canada’s cosmopolitan centre. Rail- 


head of transcontinental railway systems, 
link between the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes waterway and the sea, and focal 
G R E AT W F ST point for Canadian and American air- 
lines, Montreal is a keystone of trade, 


commerce and industry. 


BB AT T L t More than 3,000 factories pour forth 


a vast variety of products. As one of the 
financial centres of Canada, Montreal 


M A i T L A N D plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of the nation. 

i4 U ie ‘@) N Gateway to the Laurentians, Montreal 

with its beautiful buildings, quaint 


French-Canadian sections, _ historical 


background and varied scenery is one of 
the tourist centres of the continent. 





UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





GREAT ST a0 HOUR Bets tet |) “WiscoNSIN RYE FLOUR 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour ; Z ioe 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Jable Address: ‘Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA . , 
a sac re White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. G M 1c 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” eae 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA “WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 




















The.St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL. ® CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE AppREsS, “GILLESPIE,” Sypnry 








SE 
| ee 


PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


6% King Street, Eust 
FORONTO, CANADA 














MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 














Union Pacific’s Advertising Goes 
to the Trade Journal Reader Family 


Omaha, Neb.—For the first time 


in its history, and probably for the 


first time for any American railroad, 
the Union Pacific during 1946 is ad- 
vertising in trade publications—more 
than 100 of them, including The 
Northwestern Miller, representing 72 
different industries. The theme is 
“A Salute to American Industry.” 

Decision to inaugurate this adver- 
tising campaign came after the 
conclusion of the railroad’s series of 
network radio shows titled “Your 
America,” in which the flour milling 
industry was represented by Herman 
Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation. The series was 
first aired on Jan. 3, 1944, over a 
partial network of NBC. Guest 
speaker on the first 13 was the gov- 
ernor of each of those states served 
by the railroad, each governor im- 
pressing upon the audience the im- 
portance of his state and the impor- 
tance of the program-sponsor to that 
state. Each governor told of his 
state’s war effort and of his state’s 
plans for the future. 

Long before the first 13-week cycle 
was to end, it had been decided to in- 
vite the heads of the nation’s out- 
standing industries to appear as 
speakers on the program, in a sec- 
tion of the show called “A Salute to 
American Industry.” The railroad 
had already received numerous re- 
quests from industrial associations for 
an opportunity to participate. At 
the end of the 39 weeks, 26 industrial 


. and business leaders had told a na- 


tion-wide audience about their indus- 


. tries. 


The program was then transferred 
to the Mutual network with an in- 
crease of about 80 additional stations, 
with no change of format. The se- 
ries concluded on Sept. 30, 1945, thus 
permitting an additional 52 heads of 
American business the opportunity of 
telling their story. 

In an effort to continue through- 
out 1946 the unusual spirit of co-op- 
eration and understanding between 
industry and the railroad which came 
as one of many results of the “Your 
America” program, it was decided, 
for the first time in the history of 
the railroad’s advertising activities, 
to launch an advertising campaign 
expressly modeled for publications 
representing the same _ industries 
whose leaders had appeared on the 
radio show. 

“When you make a friend, you don’t 
forget him,” seemed to be one of the 
theories back of the idea for this 
campaign. 

While the business men were given 
time on the air to tell their story to 
the public, conversely this campaign 
is giving the railroad an opportunity 
to tell its story to industry. The 
copy is friendly, semi-institutional, 
yet industry, through the copy, is told 


that the railroad is now better than 
ever prepared to serve it. 

For several years the Union Pacific 
has in many ways consistently made 
use of the slogan “Served by the 
Progressive Union Pacific, the Stra- 
tegic Middle Route.” Union Pacific 
has no intention of foregoing this 
slogan but in its trade paper cam. 
paign addressed to industry (and for 
that matter in many other of its ads) 
another slogan has been added—“Be 
Specific—Say Union Pacific.” 

The Union Pacific claims to have 
been the first railroad in America to 
build a streamlined train and tour 
the nation with it; the first railroad 
to inaugurate economy meals and 
coaches exclusively for women and 
children; first to employ graduate 
nurses as stewardesses on trains. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SYLVIA GRAIN CO. FORMED 


Sylvia, Kansas—Merle and Leonard 
Banz have formed a new grain con- 
cern here called the Sylvia Grain Co, 
They recently purchased the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co. elevator. 
Leonard Banz,.who returned recent- 
ly from army service, will be the 
manager. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FEED COMMITTEE NAMED 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Raymond J. 
Barnes, president of the Commercial 
Exchange of Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed Louis D. Toll chairman of the 
feed committee of the exchange. Oth- 
er members of the committee are 
Monroe A. Smith, Samuel McCleary 
and Henry Faust. 

















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEA 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRIEL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 3S > 


JUTE in A G = COTTON 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 








TORONTO, CANADA 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” — 


TIDEWATER 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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U. S. Milling Rate 
Still Lower Than — 
Most Countries 


Washington, D. C.—When United 
States flour mills, under the new 
wheat conservation measures, began 
milling wheat at the 80% extraction 
rate on March 1, this country still 
had a lower milling extraction 
percentage than most of the rest of 
the world, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In practically all of Europe and 
Russia, wheat flour extraction rates 
for bread are 85 to 90%, according 
to reports received by the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

In a few countries the extraction 
rate is even higher. South Africa, 
for instance, has had a wheat flour 
extraction rate of 96% for the past 
four years, and the extraction rate 
for corn is 100%. In addition to the 
higher extraction rate, in many coun- 
tries there are considerable quan- 
tities of rye and coarse grains such 
as corn and barley added to the flour. 

Because of the critical world grain 
situation, the tendency is for food 
authorities to raise flour milling ex- 
traction rates, and new reports may 
change current extraction rates re- 
ported here: 

Australia 90%, France 90-95, Ger- 
many (U. S. zone) 90, Greece 90, 
Hungary 90, Italy 91, Netherlands 
85, North Africa 85, Norway 85, Po- 
land 85, Portugal 90, Russia 80-96, 
Switzerland 88, United Kingdom 85, 
Yugoslavia 90. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


21 LOTS OF FLOUR SEIZED 
BY FOOD AND DRUG AGENCY 


Washington, D. C.—Condemnation 
of 21 lots of flour that were insect 
infested or contaminated by rodents, 
or both, is reported by the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security Agency in its report issued 
for January, 1946. 

Total weight of the flour seized 
was approximately 620,000 lbs, of 
which approximately one third was 
condemned because of evidences of 
rodent contamination. 

None of the flour was in possession 
of milling companies. 




















SPILLERS LIMITED 


« 


* 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


* 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 











Since 1857 


eined Medardeas & dons 





Cable Address: 


Bain Marchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 






*JAMESRICH’ 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winnipes Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


MOOSE JAW - 
MONTREAL 


EXPORT OFFICE VANC JVER 


SASKATOOR 
* MONCTON 


AN YUVER - CALGARY - 
- HUMBERSTONE - 


REA . DRIENTA 
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Average Civilian Diet High in 1945 
Despite Wartime Food Shortages 


Washington, D. C.—Although war- 
time food shortages sometimes made 
meal planning difficult, the nutritive 
value of the average civilian diet was 
higher in 1945 than before the war or 
in the early years of the war, 
food economists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have reported. 

The improvement was due partly 
to the fact that people had more 
money to spend, and partly to the 
fact that the nation is becoming more 
nutrition-conscious. 

However, many people still do not 
get enough of the foods that make for 
nutritionally adequate diets, accord- 
ing to studies made in the bureau of 
human nutrition and home economics. 
Families with very low incomes may 
run short on calories as well as on 
the important minerals and vitamins. 
Many families of all income groups 
consume smaller quantities of the 
protective foods than they need. The 
need for higher level consumption of 
milk, vegetables, and fruits is es- 
pecially marked. 

The bureau estimates that if ev- 


eryone in the United States were to 
follow its moderate-cost food plan, at 
least a fifth more milk would be need. 
ed this year than was consumed jn 
1945, at least 10 to 20% more citrus 
fruit and tomatoes, and at least a 
fourth more green and yellow vege. 
tables. 

The moderate-cost food plan is one 
of a series worked out by the bureay 
to help families spending various 
amounts of money on food get the 
best nutritional returns for their dol- 
lars. Other plans in the series are 
for a liberal diet and for a low-cost 
diet that is nutritionally adequate, 
The moderate-cost plan offers some- 
what larger amounts of meat, eggs, 
fruits, and vegetables than the nu- 
tritionally adequate diet at low cost. 
Also, the moderate-cost plan allows 
for more variety and flavor in meals. 

At price levels prevalent late in 
1945, the weekly cost of food for a 
family of four probably would be 
about $12 to $14 by the low-cost plan 
and about $16 to $18 by the mod- 
erate-cost plan. 





PERSIAN BREAD MARKET—Bread is the main food in Persia and as 
a result bake shops and bread sellers, such as the ones in the picture, 
are found all over the towns. There is a popular saying in Persia that 
if a governor wants to keep his post, he must make the bread cheap. 
Bread is consumed in such quantities that a dry season with insufficient 
rain causes a famine, and bread riots are a common occurrence. 

















“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





- “HOMELAND” 


|| THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, Lr. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf ¢ 


TENNANT 6&6 HOYT COMPANY 
AKG ciry , MItInnesotra 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


Duluth Universal Pride of Duluth 
Duluth Reliable Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Miss: Tell me, doctor, is skin graft- 
ing a very late discovery? 

Doctor: Oh, no; it’s only a branch 
of a very old art. All grafting is a 


skin game. 
¢¢ ¢ 

Boss: I had to fire my new sten- 
ographer. 

Clerk: Didn’t she have any experi- 
ence? 

Boss: None at all. I told her to 
sit down and she looked around for 


a chair. 
¢$¢ ¢ 


“There’s only one thing worse than 
trying to shave with a razor after 
your wife has sharpened a pencil 
with it.” 

“And what’s that?” 

“Trying to write with the pencil.” 

oo 

A wise guy the other morning said 
to the bus driver: 

Wise Guy: Well, Noah, you’ve 
got here at last. Is the ark full? 

Bus Driver: No, we need one more 
monkey. Come on in. 


¢¢ ¢ 


A city man, with four hours be- 
tween trains in a country town, asked 
a local citizen where the movie house 
was. 

“Don’t have any,” he replied, shift- 
ing a heavy wad of tobacco. 

“Is there a library or bowling 
alley near by?” asked the visitor. 

“Nope,” the rustic habitant 
drawled. “We spend our evenings 
at the grocery store. They’ve got a 
new sausage slicer.” 


¢?¢¢ 
“My barber is very proud of his 
ability. Every time he cuts a cus- 
tomer he pays him 10c. Why, just 
the other day, I made $1.80.” 
“My wife tells me, though, that she 
liked me much better when I had 


a head!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The Boss (who has just dropped 
in to watch a baseball game): So 
this is your uncle’s funeral, Bob? 

Office Boy (with great presence of 
mind): Looks like it, sir. He’s the 


umpire. 
$e? ¢ 

The night was dark. The lights 
of the man’s car would not reach 
the top of the signpost, and the man 
undoubtedly was lost. Spurred by 
necessity, he climbed the post, struck 
a match. The sign read: “Wet paint.” 


e$¢¢ 


“Well,” said the dying business 
man, “you better put in a clause 
about my employees. To each man 
who has worked for me 20 years, I 
bequeath $50,000.” 

“But,” said the lawyer, “you have 
not been in business 20 years.” 

“IT know it, man, but it’s good ad- 


vertising.” 
¢$¢¢ 
“Is that a dray horse you have 
there?” 
“No, it’s a brown horse, and stop 
your baby talk.” 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ..ssscseeseeees 


Acme-Evans C0. ...-e-esseeee 


Acme Flour Mills Co. ....seseesseseses 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), ee 
Alva Roller Mills .....ccceseeceesseees 
Amber Milling Co. ....cceesecccccesees 
Amendt Milling Co. ......seeeeececeeee 


American Bag Co. ....--ee0+% Ceocvese 
American Bakers Machinery Co........--+ 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, IMc. ...sececessesees 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... 
Ames Harris Neville Co, ...sesseeeeees 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc, .....eeseeeerares 


Appraisal Service Co., Inc. ...eseseeess 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ....+.-++5+ 
Arnold Milling Co. ..cesecesecccvevecs 


Arrow Mills, Inc. .......-cceeees eepecs 
Atkinson Milling Co. ...... Scnnstine vee 
B 
Bang, Flemming ..........++.+- eeseas 
Barnett & Record Co. ..sseeseseess oe 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co. ...... eo 
Bay State Milling Co. .........+- veoee 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. ..ceeeressecceeee 
Big Jo Flour Mills .........- esse ete 
Black Bros. Flour Mills ....... coeccse 
Blair Milling Co. ....ccccesecseseveses 
Blake, J. H. .cccccccccscccccccccccess 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc. ....+-++++- se 
BROrGOR CO. .cccccccccccccsccccses ceece 
Bouwman, EB. & W. ..cseceeeesnes belne 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co. Ses cones 
Bowman Dairy Co. .......4.- Se evwes ws 
Bowsher, N. P., Co. ..csccsecsees cease 
Bradley & Baker ......... oe Cees oecece 
Brey & Sharpless ......-seeeeceveseces 
Broenniman Co., IMC. .i..ssseeeeeees ooo 
Brownold, M. 8., Co. ......-. Socscdeces 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. ...-++esesses 
Bryo Company, The ........+..++- ecevce 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. ........... 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ..........eeeeee% 


Bunge Elevator Corp. ......- cesses w'ies 
Cc 
Cameron, John F., & Co. ....-++5+- ocee 
Canadian Bag Co., Lt, cccccccccccecs 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd.. wees 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co. ..... eon 
Cannon Valley Milling Co ......+.+-. o< 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. .......... ere 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr. ........ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd........... e 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co. ........-+ 
Central Bag & Burlap Co. .....+.ee6. 


Chandler, Arthur L., & Co....... seesee 
Chapman & Smith Co. .....eseeeeceees 
Chase Bag Co. .......-++- eee waUs od: 


Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. a sevbecees 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. ...-.eeeees 
Chelsea Milling Co. ......e.-seeseeees 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..0s 


Chickasha Milling Go. ..........++- tee 
Chubb & SOM ..crsccccrcccccsdestecees 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc...... ot eene ° 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd. ........ owere 
Cohen, Felix ......... docvece eeccccecs 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ........-. ecccce ceeve 
Coleman, David, Inc. ........++..-. ovees 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co....... oes 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co. ........ eee 
Continental Grain Co. ........eeeeeeee 
Corn Products Sales Co. .......+eeee05 e 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ........ oese 
Crawford & LOW ...eccsssccessvccvees 
Cream of Wheat Corp. ........... Peo 
CRUD. BU, TD ine sb ove ccc ccrccesscvs 
Crookston Milling Co, ........s-+e. oe 
Crown Bag Co. .......... ccccessbsces 
CROW BETIS: ccscessccccccccccccves cece 


Dairymen’s League ee ase Associ- 


Qtlom, ING. ce scvcsdccvececcece ecescee 
Davis-Noland- Merrill “Grain. CO. soescec. 
Day Co. ccccccsees TTY T TTT Ti oeves 
De Lisser, Andrew .....-seeceecees eee 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........+4+- 6 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co. 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. ....... oecnwed ee 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc....... owe 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co. ......... 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co. ........+++. ee 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc. .......... evccee 


Dominion Flour Milis,. Ltd. ..........+. 
Doughnut Corporation of America 

Dow Chemical Oo, ...ccsccsccsccccccoce 
Duluth Universal Milling Co......... oe 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc.........-; 
Dunwoody Institute .........ceseeees 
Dutchess Bakers’ Machinery Corp...... 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. . . 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co......... 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, 
& Lighting Co., Inc.. 
Essmueller Co. ....eseeeeees 
Evans Milling Co. 





Safety ‘Car Heating 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Feast, C. E., & Co.... : 

Federal Bgroe IMC. .coe 
Spence & Co........ 


Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour “Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co..... 
Fisher Flouring Mills 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s . 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.... 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 
Fort Morgan Mills . 
Franco, Francis M. 
Freeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co, 
General Baking Co, 
General Mill Equipment Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 


Globe Milling Co. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Goodlander Mills Co. .... 
Great Bend Milling Company..... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 


Hamm, J. M. & C. M.. 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co... 


Hardesty Milling Co. 

Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.. 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co; ....cccecesceces 


Hoffmann-La Roche, 
Holland Engraving Co. 
Hookway, F. B., & Co., Ltd......sseee- 


Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. 
Howie, The J. K., Co.... 
Hubbard Milling Co. . 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc........... 


orn 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. 


Jewell, 2 R., & Son. 

Johnson-Herbert & Co. ° 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., 
Junction City Milling Co. . 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company . 
Kansas Milling Co. 


Kelly-Erickson Co, 
Kelly Flour Co. 

Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., 
Kimpton, W. 8s., & Gons..... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co.. 
King Midas Flour Mills......... 
King Milling Co, 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc.......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co....s.seeseeveee 


L 


La Grange Mills .....-..eceeseevcerees 
Lake of the Woods Milling Oo. Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd.. wbccvcebe 
Larrowe Mills, INC. ...--eeseseesecione 


Lever Bros. Co. ...-+-++eess scodeoe 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co:. ved tewees 
Loken & Co. ........+- wero ccescccucece 
LOMg, We Ba COrrccccccccvciccccccvvces 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. .......-.e005 

Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 

Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc....... ceveves 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co........0..0- ee 

M 

McConnell & Reid, Ltd. .......eeee0e- 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... 
MoLean, W. Dy woccccccccvccccccec’ eee 
McVeigh & Co. .cccccccccccsccces ecece 
Maney Milling Co. ..cscccccscccccceses 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.......... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd..... sets eees 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc........... eooe 
N. V. ‘‘Meelunie,” Amsterdam ........ 
Mennel Milling Co. ....ceeeeseeeeccecs 
Merck & Co., IMC....cccceeesececess eee 
BBOCTE, . FABPOIG. Ba cess ciccccsevcccoes 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. ....... eocecee 
Midland Flour Milling Co. .........+s.. 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc........ 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ......++..+ ee 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ....... eésecee tee 
Monsanto Chemical Co, ........++e05 ae 
Montana Flour Mills Co..........++6+. ° 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........+..+. 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. .......+++- cove 
Morris, Oli Hi, & Co... ccscccccccccccce 
Morrison Milling Co. ........eceeeeeeee 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............- 
Moundridge Milling Co, ........-see+e0% 


N 


National Almond Products Co, ........ 
National Bakers Supply House Assn.... 
National Cotton Council of America.... 


National Grain Yeast Corp. ......+seee0% 
Neahr, Mi Ji, & GOreccscocsrcccccccece ove 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr........eeecevee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd, ...ccccccccccvces oo 
New Century Co. ..cccccccrccscessccce 
New Era Milling Co. ........s.eeeees ° 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co.........++-+ 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co. ....... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ...-.-seeseeees 
Norenberg & Belsheim ...........+. coe 
Norris Grain Co. ......+- coc cccccccee 
North Dakota Mill & levator... eoccese 
Norton, Willis, Co. ......-eeeee- babeee 
Northern Publishing Co. .........seee0% 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. ...seeeeeseceees osee 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ...-.ssee-e% Cover 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Eitdeers++++ ssa 


Omega Machine Co. (Division of 
Builders Irom Foundry) ...«.sses+e8: 
Oslecke & CO. csccvcccccccccccccvccvece 


P 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co. .......+++% 
Paniplus Company ......-+++- Torey ee 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. ..........- 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co...sseeseesece ovcee 
Peek Bros. wcccccccccccescvcccsece eeve 
Pfeffer Milling Co. ....... ererrry boue 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc..... ooseses eeece 
Pillman & Phillips .....cccccsccees cee 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ...ccccecsesecsece 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass seta = Columbia 


Chemical Division ........ wocvecsoee 
Pratt, BR. Gi ccccccccssccscvccccccccccs 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. Pebae Ravees 
Prina, Frank R., Corp.......sseeee ede6 
Procter & Gamble .......eeceeeeees 44, 
Quaker Oats Company .......... ésvéée 

R 

RAIRIG, Fe Ry: OW ivi sowevecectccves oo 
Red River Milling Co............ covnore 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co...... eee 
Red Wing Milling Co...........-e.e65 vs 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.... 

Richmond Mfg. Co. ....... eesescevace 
Riegel Paper Corp. ....... Ceccesses 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, “Lta.. pobesots ees 
Robinson Milling Co. .....-..seseeeees 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Lta oo S45 % ease 
Rodney Miiiing Co. ......... Ceccccvece 


Rogers Bros, Seed Co. .......ceseeseees 
Ross Milling Co. .sccccsscscccccssvere 


Ruoff, A., B COs sosccccricsvecseccec. 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd............ 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ......see.. 
Russell Milling Co. .........seecsecees. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co......... ren 


S 


St. ClOUd: RENTS OO, isicccccsscccecne. 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc.... 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd...... 
Rts" TOAST FOE Coins vec iwc ccvdeveccee. 
MEMORY ERIN cc cickwFECK) Cons beeecdr. 
Schneider, W. BH., OOsscicccccecccvcces. 


Schultz, Baujan & Co........ssee0. eee 
oo ee ee er Per pore cae 
Security Milling Co., Inc..... eecccccces 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ........ ecece 


Shellabarger Mills .......ccccccceees, 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc........... 


BROVGIOUG, FT, De 20s oes v eves dc ves cvsvese 
Short, J. R., Milling Co............... 
Siebel Institute of Technology ........ 
Simmons Engineering Co. ............ 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. ...... 
Skandinavisk Mel Import .........+.+... 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc........2.... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 


Southwestern Laboratories ............ 
NETS EARS, 000.0 oie bs 60.060 cc ba eve dees. 
DET De GA Se ecttcecdévincdeces Seco 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. .......esee8.- 
Bprake & OO, .sccccccccvccescese eecee. 
Springfield Milling Corp. ....... CS sbee 


Staley Milling Co. ........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell- “Miller 
MBE CO.) sc cccccccece és eveeeos ie 
Standard Brands, Inc. .......e..+00% 36, 
Standard Milling Co. .........ee- ass 
Stannard, Collins & Co. ......e.es005.. 
GEEVET, TO. ksccecccveddsccvedescoes. 
Stolp B Ce., TtG,  ccccoscscccveccccsvecs 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc......... Shee 
Btomhard: OO. cescccceciccescccvccceccs 
Stratton Grain Co. ...... Cocceerseccces 
OPEs Te Ties  GOi. cd vec tdawvededocccecs 
Sullivan & Kennedy .........eeeeeeee:, 
Swift & Co. ..... eocccccsccccsecces 50, 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. .......e++++. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co,, Ltd............ 
Tennant & Hoyt Co........seeee5-- a 
Tension Envelope Corp. .......eeee+005 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association 
PRomas, A... VEUBHOD .osccdecesccces. 
TROPIOE, TE Gis veicctce esos bwicccce. 
Tidewater Grain Co. ....csccccesseeess 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc............ 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. ......+.s.s-5-> 
Transit Grain CO, cecscccoscotcceces. 
Tri-State Milling Co. ....csseeeceeeves 
Twin City Machine Co, .......... Sbves 


U 


Uhimann Grain Co. ..csesssscsescccess 
Union Machinery Co. .....ee%eececeees 
Union Pacific Railroad ............5++- 
Universal Mills ....cccccsccccccceccees 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............-+ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. ........++-: 


Vv 


Valier & Spies Milling Company...... 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders .......... 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen.........:-- 
Van Dusen Harrington Co...4.....++-> 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import .......... Boece 
Victor Chemical Works ........++++:-: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp......- 
Vis, P. Cu, BH Ore ccccccccccccccccverss 
Voigt Milling Co. .oscccceseccsecees:s 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland......... 
WwW 

Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co,........+.>+>+: 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc......Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co..........0+:: 
Wamego Milling Co. ...cceceerceseeres 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ......seeeeee: 
Watson Higgins Milling Co..........-: 
Weber Flour Mills Co. .....cceeeeeee ss 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co.... ‘2, 
Western Assurance Co. .....eseeeeee:' 
W. A. Co-operative Flour & 

Grain ABONCY 46... cccccccsccecces::: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 
Western Milling Co. .....cseeseeesees' 
Western Star Mill Co. ...... eeebece-s 
Western Waterproofing Co. ......+++-:: 


White B GO. ccccccccccsccssvecececs-> 


Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ........--: 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ......see+es'' 


Williams Bros, Co. .sccceesecceeses: P 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... +: 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. ...csccsecscseees' 
Wolf Milling Co. ....ceccccscsoeeess'? 


Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ....seceseeeeer'’ 
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Like the Cop on the Beat 


Like the cop on the beat your N-A 
Serviceman is always at your call. Most of 
his visits are just routine — routine because 
he’s always there and the little troubles 
don't have a chance to get big—but whether 
routine or emergency, he’s YOUR service- 
man — always ready to answer your call 
on any problem in maturing, bleaching or 
enriching. 

Take this call for instance — it was what 
you might call an emergency since it came 
in the middle of the night, but — because the 
N-A man knew his business and fixed the 
trouble without fuss or excitement — it was 
not very spectacular. It’s just another exam- 
ple of the many ways that N-A Flour Service 
can help make your job easier, your product 
better and your costs lower. 


AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX i 
= for a whiter, brighter flour il 


N-Richment-A 
= for uniform enrichment 
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BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


‘*Here 1s bread, 
which strengthens man’s heart, 
and therefore called 


the staff of life’ 
... Mathew Henry 
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GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA *© MAKERS OF FINE FLOURS FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERICAS 








